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PREP ACE. 





am giving these recollections to the public, I 
4 would say that I have done so by the urgent 
request of many of my scholars and other 
: Sriends. 

Although Dr. Fohnson says that no person's life of 
entirely written, would be devoid of interest, that does 
not prove that a few personal remembrances would interest 
the general reader. But if this work should find tits 
way amongst the learned, I do not flatter myself that 
zt would be thought worthy of criticism aud consequently 
do not fear condemnation. 

Many of the incidents which I have introduced, 
although trivial in themselves, are given to illustrate 
some custom or trait of character. 

L hope that the book will do no evil and that those who 
take the trouble to read it will not feel, when they lay it 
down, that they have spent their time without gaining 
either information or amusement. 
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A BOOK OF RECOLLECTIONS. 





CHA PLE Rail. 


y} will relate to you some incidents of my 
childhood, which you have so often re- 





quested. I remember but few occurrences 
of my life, before the death of my father, which took 
place when I was about two years old. He was 
sick some months and died before he was twenty- 
S1X. 

At the time of which I am about to speak, the 
physician, a distant relative of the family and a man 
much beloved by children, was present. My fa- 
ther sat leaning back in his chair, and I remember 
how cheerfully he smiled upon me when the doctor 
took me up in his lap, and caressing me, asked me if 
I would be his little girl, and said if I would, he would 
give mea very elegant horse which everybody want- 
ed. I told him that I liked him and would be glad 

I (rt) 
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to have the horse, but did not want to leave my 
father and mother. 

A short time after, a circumstance occurred which 
shows how even a child will manage to accomplish 
its purpose. My mother had set upon the corner of 
the table a plate of griddle cakes, all buttered and 
sugared after the fashion of the times—a dish o1 
which I was then very fond, and for which I have 
not’ yet lost the relish. By standing a little distance 
from the table I could see the top of the plate. I went 
up and raising my hand above my head, endeavored 
to help myselftoa piece. My father, who was sitting 
near, (my mother having left the room,) said to me, 
“T shall whip those hands if my little girl touches the 
cakes.” J returned to my seat, but with no obedience 
in my heart, to study how I could contrive to accom- 
plish my desires and escape the penalty. I concluded 
that I would walk boldly up to the table and take off 
a piece, and if my father came towards me, which I 
knew he would do, I would tell him I was not his 
little girl, but belonged to Dr. S. This ruse suc- 
ceeded, and as I took hold of the cake, said “ Papa, 
I am not your little girl, but belong to Dr. S.” He 
rose and left the room. I saw there was no frown 
upon his face, but I feared he would tell my mother, 
and that I should have the correction I deserved. I 
did not so well enjoy my supper because I knew I had 
done wrong. This idea kept with me and troubled 
me much, especially after my father was taken away. 


FIRST LESSON IN BOTANY. 3 


My mother had before that time endeavored to 
conquer my strong will by giving me the only whip- 
ping I ever had. I will tell you this, my dear S., 
because you havea child about the same age that I 
then was, and may be somewhat benefited by its 
recital. I was not very well at the time, and got out 
of my cradle, as many children do, very cross. My 
mother, after trying for some time to please me, 
rolled up a little pink and white pocket-handkerchief 
and, after kissing it and calling it a pretty baby, put 
it into my hand; but the hand was stiff and would 
not close, and the doll fell on the floor. She picked 
it up and handed it to me the second time, and it 
shared the same fate. The third time, I threw it 
down very spitefully. She then told me to pick it up. 
This I refused to do. She went out and brought in 
a number of branches of sweet fern; stripping off the 
leaves, she applied them faithfully to my lower limbs. 
I never forgot the appearance of the shrub, though I 
had the experience of its worth before I knew its 
botanical name. This was my first lesson in botany, 
and perhaps benefited me more than many lessons in 
after years. I have heard my mother say, that it took 
her over an hour to conquer me, and that my father 
and grandmother both left the room to conceal their 
tears. ButI was thoroughly subdued, and picked up 
the doll with delightful and submissive feelings that 
have never been exceeded, except by the submission 
of my will to Christ. Soon after this, a young gentle- 
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man, who was very fond of me, and had taught me my 
letters, came in, took me in his arms, carried me into 
the pantry and gave me a lump of maple sugar, of 
which he knew I was very fond. I told him I had 
been naughty, and must not take it. He had heard 
_of the whipping and was very much provoked, 
though I did not know it at the time. He said I 
was a good child, and might always take sugar when 
he gave it to me; but as I steadily refused, he car- 
ried me out and asked my mother. She said that I 
was sorry and she had forgiven me, and that I might 
eat my sugar. I was very much pleased, ate my 
sugar, and resolved that I never again would diso- 
bey her. This resolution I endeavored to keep. 

My dear S., I hope you will not neglect to govern 
your child when he first manifests a desire to have 
his own way. No one can tell the benefit this early 
correction has been to me. Although I was then 
but a year and a half old, I can still remember it. I 
think the foundation of a long and happy life was 
then laid. The parent is the only God the young 
child knows, and if he does not bring him early 
under subjection to his authority he will grow up 
impatient of restraint, disobedient to law, and though 
he may in after life, through much chastisement, be 
brought to yield himself to God, yet he will seldom 
make a submissive and trusting Christian. Many 
parents, like Eli, advise their children, but do not 


restrain them, and hence their ruin. I think it pos- > 


GOVERNMENT OF A CHILD. 5 


sible for every child to be so well governed before 
three years of age that he will never afterward need 
correction ; but in order to do this, parents need much 
grace and great consistency of character. Never let 
your child see either of his parents angry—never 
reprove them when you show any signs of impa- 
tience. When he is angry and disobeys, never wait 
till his anger has subsided before you exact obe- 
dience. He must be brought right when you please, 
not in his own time. When you pray with him, do 
it after he has submitted. While I would advocate 
great kindness in the government of a child, I am 
sure I have seen many children ruined by being sub- 
jected to “moral suasion” instead of a firm, healthy 


compulsion to do right. 


CHA PAL oF 1. 


fJN answer to your question, my dear E., I 
will say that I think that a child acquires 
many ideas about the troubles in this world, 
and that there is such a thing as death, as 
an entrance into another state of existence, before he 





can command language enough to express himself 
or make any inquiries about them. The little one 
sits in his mother’s arms with eyes and ears open, 
and with the first dawning of an intellect which his 
living soul compels him to use for his own benefit, 
gathers knowledge from everything that occurs 
around him. He sees his mother speak of trouble 
with a sad countenance, and then of something else 
amidst smiles and laughter, and he, from sympathy, 
imbibes the same feelings. Soon he hears that a child 
or some neighbor has died, is told that the child has 
gone to heaven, and that heaven is a happy place. 
At the same time there are sad faces about him, and 
as soon as he has mind enough to draw an inference, 
(6) 


GRIEF AT FATHER’S DEATH. 7 


he concludes that the death must be the sad part of 
it, and thus begins his fear of death. 

I remember a few weeks before the death of my 
father, that a family who lived on the opposite side of 
the street from us lost a lovely little boy about two 
years older than I. I loved the child—he frequently 
came in to play with me, and I suppose I was told 
he had gone to Heaven. I recollect creeping up into 
a chair as the funeral procession was passing by. My 
father said, ‘“ Take that child down; she must not see 
Jimmie carried to the grave.” I was taken down, 
and I have heard my mother say since that I went 
directly to my father and said, “ Papa, you will be 
the next that will be put into the ground.” I don’t 
know how I learned that the grave meant the ground, 
but I distinctly recollect a feeling of pleasure that 
the child was in Heaven, while I was unreconciled to 
his body’s being in the ground. And I dread, even 
to this day, to see a body consigned to the grave. 

A few weeks after this my dear father passed away. 
And as he was dying I distinctly remember his tak- 
ing hold of my hand, and as I looked up into his pale 
face, he said that I must be a good girl and love God 
and my mother, and when I was old enough to go to 
school, study well and get a good education. 

His death almost killed me. I sat for days in a 
dark closet with his clothes. I suppose that this feel- 
ing was increased by the great grief of my mother. . 
She was not a Christian at the time, and had no 
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Saviour upon whom she could lean for support. 
When the summer came she rode almost every day 
a distance of two miles to mourn at his grave. The 
first time she took me .to the grave-yard I felt that I 
could not let him remain in the ground. I knew that 
the sexton lived at the foot of the hill near, and I 
begged her to go and get him to come and take up 
my father. She said he would not come if she asked 
him. I then got some chips and sticks and endeav- 
ored to dig him up myself, and when I found that I 
could not do it, and that his body must remain there, 
I left with a feeling of anguish that I cannot describe. 
Though so young I felt the separation as keenly as 
any older person could have done, and this has led 
me to conclude that young children feel troubles and 
disappointments as severely as they do at any time 
in after life. 

It is astonishing how deep and lasting the impres- 
sions are which are received in early childhood. I 
remember well the deep grief of my mother at the 
loss of my father, and at the death of an infant sister. 
I can just remember when she lay in the nursery just 
before her death. I have heard my mother often 
repeat an anecdote of the Reverend Mr. Haines, the 
colored minister who preached so long and devotedly 
in West Rutland, Vermont, and who was the author 
of the sermon, “ Thou shalt not surely die.” He 
called at our house on business while my baby sister 
was sick, and after learning that my mother was not 
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a Christian, he said a few earnest words to her, and 
looking at the child as he sat beside it, he said. @: 
my dear madam, how can you endure your trouble, 
and now the loss of this beautiful child, and no God!” 
With this he left the house. I have often heard my 
mother say that this remark, “so much troubled and 
no God,” never left her till her conversion. 

I recollect being much troubled by the nursery 
rhymes and silly stories that were told me, such as 
“Pll tell you a story about old Morey,” &c. I used 
to say to my grandmother, “ Why don’t you say Mr. 
Morey? What bad thing did he do that you call 
him old Morey?” I asked her many times where he 
lived. A few months after, when we were moving 
over the Green Mountains that my mother might live 
near her only brother, we emerged from a long piece 
of woods to a little clearing where there was only 
one house to be seen. I asked my grandmother if 
she thought Mr. Morey lived there. She said that 
perhaps he did. I felt delighted that I had found his 
residence, if I could know no more about him. I 
think it is very wrong to fill a young child’s mind 
with unmeaning stories that leave the feelings and 
sympathies without anything upon which to rely. I 
have always noticed that children are better satisfied 
with stories about the Bible characters than with any 
other, and that by their influence a solid and truthful 
foundation is laid for intellectual greatness. 


I do not remember when I learned to read, but I 
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have been told that I could talk some months before 
I could walk. The young gentleman to whom I 
referred before as offering me the sugar, has told me 
that I could name all my letters when ten months old. 
I commenced reading the Bible through at three 
years old, and finished before I was five. Some of 
its truths troubled me very much. I remember I 
used to double my handkerchief and tie it around 
my forehead to keep my head from bursting open, 
and sit down behind the door and think for an hour 
at a time upon the eternity of God—where he was 
before He made the world, and how a spirit would 
look. I could not understand why the Saviour loved 
the world so well as to be willing to die for it. I 
thought then that I should understand them when I 
was older, but as I have increased in years the mys- 
tery has not diminished. 

I had many convictions of sin even at that age. 
My mother sometimes told me I must repent and 
love God. At that time I had never heard of a 
young child becoming-a Christian. I had heard that 
children were not accountable until they were seven 
years old, and that if they died before they would go 
direct to heaven. This did not satisfy me, and I 
feared to trust it; still I used it as an excuse to my 
conscience when troubled. I was not a healthy child 
and I feared death. 

I never recollect being pleased with my dress or 
knew that I was proud until I was about five years 
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old. I always wore white with colored shoes till 
then. The colors and pattern of my first calico dress 
were very ordinary, but it drew forth all my pride. 
I thought it was the most beautiful thing ever seen; 
more than that, it made me feel older and more like 
other people. About that time I lost a cousin that I 
loved very much, but my grief did not prevent my 
walking through the long dining-room while the 
people were collecting for the funeral in order to 
show my new black morocco shoes, it being the first 
pair of that color I ever had. I thought that every- 
body knew that I had some new black shoes. When 
I came home from the funeral and looked at my shoes 
and then thought of the grave that I had just seen, I 
was very much ashamed of myself; but still the shoes 
would keep coming up as an alleviation for the loss 
of my dearcousin. We laugh at the pride of a child, 
but it belongs to the heart and can only be displaced 
by giving it something higher than itself. 

The thought of dying troubled me much. I knew 
that I was not prepared for that event, but I would 
ease my conscience by saying I was not old enough, 
and did not. know how to repent. I recollect that, 
in the midst of my quandary, Mr. Hosea Ballou, a 
Universalist minister that preached in Boston, called 
at my uncle’s. My aunt had a number of sons, but 
no daughter, which made me a pet in the family. 
They introduced me to Mr. Ballou, who took me 
into his lap and commenced talking tome. I remem- 
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ber his calling me a good girl. I don’t recollect the 
reply I made, but I suppose I told him I was not 
good. He said to me that if I died I should go to 
Heaven. I said I did not know as I should. 

“Don’t your mamma love you?” he said. 

ics, Very much.” 

“She wishes you to be happy, don’t she?” 

aay ese sir. 

“God is better than your mamma, isn’t he?” 

eves. 

“God can do all things, and he is too good to 
make anybody miserable. Now, my dear, don’t you 
believe He would take you to Heaven if you should 
die?” 

“He would if I was a Christian.” 

I looked up into his face and thought such a hand- 
some man as he was must be a very good man, but 
that he was not quite right in saying that I should 
go to Heaven if I died asI was. After that I spent 
much time in thinking of what he said about God as 
being better than my mother, and that He conse- 
quently would not make any body miserable. I knew 
that mother would cure all the sick people if she 
could, and that God could cure them and did not. 
I had heard them speak of the sufferings of the poor, 
and I knew that God was good and did not prevent 
it. I finally concluded that there was some way 
that these two things could be reconciled that I 
did not understand, and the fear that I should 
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trust to something that would not save me, made 
me nervous. 

I was always afraid of telling a falsehood. I don’t 
recollect that I ever did but in one instance. I was 
sent on an errand to a neighbor, and the daughter of 
the family questioned me, I thought, a little too 
closely about the affairs of a girl who had lived many 
years in our family. When I returned, the girl asked 
me if they said anything about her. I did not tell all 
they said, and gave some of my own impressions also. 
She did not seem to mind it, but it troubled me all 
night, and when I explained it to her the next day 
she only laughed; but it made me despise myself. I 
felt mean. I resolved that it should be the last time 
I would equivocate, and I feel even now that, although 
the sin may have been forgiven, yet it left its impress 
on my spirit, which will never be effaced. 

I would like to say to every person, be careful not 
to injure your immortal spirit. Never do anything 
that will lesson your self-respect. You are obliged 
to live with and associate with yourself, and never 
allow yourself to feel or think or do anything that 
will disobey the command, “ Do thyself no harm.” 

A child, when young, has, in embryo, all the un- 
lovely traits of character that will trouble him in after 
life. These traits become stronger as the objects 
upon which they are exercised are of more import- 
ance. I will illustrate this from my own experience. 
Children in Vermont were taught to save everything. 
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I had some figured velvet vesting given me. I un- 
dertook to piece it in squares for the seat of a chair. 
My pattern required nine pieces; I had but eight. I 
sewed them together very neatly, laid them on the 
chair, knelt down before them, and looked at the 
work with more joy than any miser ever felt when 
counting his money. And I never, in all my life, 
remember feeling so desirous of any earthly good as 
I did of another piece to finish my work, but I never 
had it. I was then five years old. I laid my work 
away and for thirty years I kept it, and have fre- 
quently used it to teach myself that the value I set 
upon earthly things was no proof of their intrinsic 
worth, and that the time would come when I should 
look back on my present desires as I do now on those 
of my childhood. 

Soon I began to go to school. The school-house 
was about three-quarters of a miles away. The road, 
which passed only one house, wound round on the 
bank of a beautiful river, and was a pleasant walk to 
most of the children; but for me it was fearful, on 
account of Deacon C.’s geese, that were generally in 
the road and, as I thought, always knew when I was 
coming, and took great pains to single me out from 
all the rest and run towards me. The children were 
all very kind to me and gathered round me to pro- 
tect me from the geese. I don’t recollect that my 
school-mates ever ran away from me, or in any way 
perplexed or frightened me. I never remember hay- 
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ing any contention with a child at school, but some- 
times was called upon to settle small difficulties 
between others. 

When we arranged ourselves along the road to 
salute by bowsand courtesies the persons who passed 
us, the children would set me first and pretend they 
could look over my head. Ifthe passers did not say 
anything to us we considered them very impolite. 
Children treated their superiors and, I think, their 
equals with more respect than they do now. Persons 
may laugh at this day at Puritan influence, but it 
made men and women of kinder hearts and more 
respectful exterior. 

The first day that I went to school my mother said 
to me, as she tied on my bonnet, ‘“ Now don’t give 
the teacher any trouble. If you are punished at 
school I shall punish you again at home. If you 
treat the scholars kindly they will love you. If there 
are any that dislike you I shall blame you instead of 
them, and shall endeavor so to correct you that they 
may love you, for.I should be ashamed to be seen 
away from home if anybody disliked my child.” 
With these instructions I set off, thinking that I 
would never do anything to displease my teacher or 
dishonor my mother. 

I was called up to read and began by naming the 
letters. I did not dare to tell the teacher I could 
read for fear she would not like it. I named them 
all, and she sent me to my seat with, “very well.” 
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The next time I read my aés and sat down with 
the same remark. I wished I could tell her that I 
could read any where in the book, but I saw that the 
other children did not say anything, and I was afraid 
that it would give hertrouble. I read the third time 
in three letters, and the fourth time in words of three 
syllables. When I went home and told my mother, 
she laughed heartily and said it was no matter, but 
I might tell her the next day that I could read any 
where she had a mind to put me. The next day I 
was put into a large class and had no more trouble. 

Girls all carried work to school in those days, and 
the teacher was expected to see that it was well done. 
I had some knitting. Idropped a stitch one day and 
carried it to the teacher to pick it up forme. She 
said it was a disgrace to any child five years old not 
to be able to knit without dropping the stitches; 
that she would forgive me that time if I never would 
do it again. At night when I returned home and 
gave an account of myself to my mother, I told her I 
hoped it had not disgraced her, my dropping a stitch. 
She said, “No, if I was not careless; and she pre- 
sumed Miss T. was tired, or she would not have 
thought so much of it.” 

I never remember of having any trouble with my 
lessons until | commenced studying English Gram- 
mar. I used Staniford’s. I have not seen a copy of 
it for fifty years, but I know that the first sentence 
consisted of five or six lines, and that the terms were 
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sufficiently abstruse for a treatise on the philosophy 
of language. After studying two hours I succeeded 
in repeating my lesson correctly, word after word, 
without understanding the meaning of a single term. 
I cannot say that the exercise did not benefit me, for 
this was the first and last trouble I ever had in study- 
ing any language. At nine years old I was consid- 
ered a good grammarian, 

No studies were simplified for children in those 
days. Our geographies had only maps of the world 
and of North America. We had to bound the States 
by thinking if one State was bounded on the north 
by another State, the latter would be bounded on the 
south by the former, and so round. This process, 
while it gave the child a very poor idea of the situa- 
tion of places, was not entirely useless. It strength- 
ened the memory and gave energy to the mind. 

The winter that I was ten years old we had a 
teacher who was a student in Dartmouth College. 
He was a very intelligent man, and lectured to us on 
subjects not contained in our books. Very little was 
then known of the composition of the earth, and 
much less of aerolites. He interested us one day by 
telling of a meteoric stone that was in the cabinet at 
New Haven; told us of its size and weight, and that 
it fell from the air. The scholars were much inter- 
ested, and repeated what they had learned when they 
went home at night. The next morning, before 
school-time, Deacon C. came over to see my uncle, 
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who was one of the trustees of the school, to talk to 
him, as he said, about the master’s telling such lies 
to the scholars. 

“Captain B.,” said he, “‘ we can never tolerate such 
things. Ifthat man don’t stop such stories he must 
be dismissed. To tell of a stone falling through the 
air from some other planet, as he says! And you 
and I know it to be a lie, and what makes it worse, 
the man prays in his school and professes to be a 
Christian, and I thought he was. I tell you, Captain 
B., you must see to this thing.” . 

My uncle told the Deacon that he was a little too 
fast. He had read something of that meteoric stone, 
and thought we could trust Mr. W. to teach the 
scholars as he pleased. I mention this fact to show 
what advance has been made in education within the 
present generation. 
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=\| FEW words, my dear S, in regard to train- 





ing your child while he is young. Never 
speak of sin in his hearing as a light thing. 
Trifles in the eyes of an older person are 
weighty matters in the mind of a child who is busy 
with his play-things on the floor beside you. 

I recollect sitting in that position one day, and as 
a boy who lived with us was passing through the 
room my father rose, went to him, put his hand into 
his coat-pocket and taking out a pack of cards, said, 
“T told you that nothing like this must be brought 
into the house.” Turning round, he threw them into 
the fire and sat down. I saw them and felt that the 
boy had done a very wicked thing. My father said 
not another word. I never saw a card after that for 
four years. Then I was away from home with my 
mother. Some boys of the family had a pack of 
cards, showed them to me, said they played with them, 
and they would teach me. I recognized in them the 
same things my father had thrown into the fire. I 
(19) 
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got up and told them they were wicked things, and 
I did not dare to stay in the room with them. 

They said to me: “Don’t tell your mother.” I 
replied: “Yes, I must;” and I ran to her and told 
her. She said that I must not go near them again. 
I then asked her if she could not get them and burn 
them up as papa did. She was surprised that I 
remembered it, and told me that we were only visi- 
tors in the house, and had no right to say what the 
boys should or should not do; that belonged to their 
parents. 

She and my father were neither of them professors 
of religion. They lived in a neighborhood where 
there was much visiting on the Sabbath, and where the 
young people frequently played at cards during the 
week. These things were so contrary to their Puri- 
tanic ideas that they agreed with each other before 
they were married never to allow cards in their house 
or to visit or receive company on the Sabbath. 

My dear S., while this will give some hints with 
regard to your own child, it will also explain some 
traits in my character which have appeared to you 
so decided. You know that I, in all my life, have 
never tolerated either of the habits about which I 
have been writing. 

Another anecdote will show that a child can de- 
termine very early on their vocation for life. The 
summer after I was five years old, the physicians 
advised my mother to take me to the sea-shore for 
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my health. We went with a gentleman and his wife 
in a carriage from Woodstock, Vermont, to Boston, 
Massachusetts. It was along journey for those days. 
I enjoyed it much, and remember many things, and 
how my patriotic feelings were aroused when they 
pointed out the place where was fought the battle of 
Lexington. Also, I remember my first sight of ship- 
ping on the coast. I thought it was a forest of pine 
trees, and asked my mother if there had been a fire and 
burnt off all the leaves. When we arrived at Boston 
our carriage stopped on what was called the long 
wharf. Many vessels lay there heavy-laden with 
fruit, and when the men passed down into the hold 
I thought they had gone into the sea and was very 
much frightened. They soon returned with baskets 
of oranges, which did not lessen the mystery. A 
gentleman acquaintance came out of one of the stores 
and taking me in his arms carried me in, set me on 
the counter and filled me a little basket of fruit. I 
was very thankful to him, and thought when we 
went back to the carriage,if I lived to grow up I 
would make all the children as happy as he had made 
me. People are not apt to think how many blessings 
are called down upon their heads by children to whom 
they show little acts of kindness. And children for- 
get that all the acts of their lives are either contribut- 
ing to the happiness or adding to the misery of those 
with whom they associate. 

We spent a night at Bridgewater, where there was 
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a ladies’ school. The principal and some dozen of 
her scholars boarded at the place where we were 
stopping. I looked at them as they sat at the table 
and thought that that teacher must be the happiest 
woman in the world, having so many pretty girls 
under her care. I then concluded that if I lived I 
would be a teacher, and hoped at some time I should 
be in as good a position as that lady was. I after- 
ward told my mother. She said it was very poor 
business to have other people’s children to take care 
of. I could not see it so, and from that time I had 
constantly before me the idea of being a teacher. So 
you see it was at a very early age that I decided on 
the vocation that I have so industriously followed 
during a long life. 


In my letter to you a few days since, my dear A., 
I advised you to be very careful in the study of geog- 
raphy; not to be satisfied with merely getting your les- 
sons and reciting them from the maps as directed by 
the questions, but to compare carefully the latitude 
of the different places in the two hemispheres, and, 
so far as you can, the plants and animals, or what is 
called the fora and fauna of different countries in 
the same latitude. You have no idea of the advan- 
tage the study of maps gives you. I recollect the 
first atlas I ever saw. I think it was Willet’s. I 
made it my business for a week to study it. I did 
nothing else from morning to night until I had looked 
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out on the map every place which was mentioned in 
the geography. Be careful, my dear, in whatever 
you read, whether history or the newspapers, if a 
place is mentioned whose situation you do not know, 
that you do not pass it by without referring to your 
_ map and ascertaining where and how it is situated. 
Soon after my first study of the maps I mentioned to 
an old lady, who formerly had been a teacher, some- 
thing about the situation of Jerusalem. 

She replied, with a smile: “O, my dear, you don’t 
think Jerusalem is in this world now, do you?” 

This woman had a Bible and probably read a little 
in it almost every day; but the facts did not impress 
her as they would if she had known where they 
occurred. I think many people pretend to disbelieve 
the Bible now who would not if they had an accu- 
rate knowledge of the time when and the place 
where the events occurred. 

I recollect this family particularly. They had a 
high standing as to wealth and influence. They 
were well connected in town. The old gentleman 
was skeptical and influenced by the doctrines of 
Thomas Paine and of Voltaire. I was very much 
surprised once to see him throw the Bible on the floor 
as he said: “There, I don’t care any more for that 
than for an old almanac.” This man’s children did 
not seem to follow in his steps; but these influences 
affected the hearts of his grandchildren. Although 
none of them are infidels, yet the truths of the Bible 
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affect them less than they would if they had not been 
so early poisoned. How thankful you ought to be, 
my dear A., that your grandparents are humble and 
devoted Christians. This old gentleman said that it 
was foolishness to pray, for, if there was a God, He 
would know our wants without being told—“ no one 
would ever hear iim asking for prayers.” He died 
when I was about sixteen, and his daughter, who 
was with him during his last sickness, told me that 
when he found that he must die, he was greatly agi- 
tated and sent for a clergyman to come and pray 
with him. The minister said to him, ‘ What shall I 
pray for?” 

“QO, pray for me, that I may be prepared for what 
awaits me.” 

He did not speak of the Saviour whom he had 
abused, and did not ask him to have mercy on him. 
His agitation was so great as to shake the bed on 
which he lay. He passed away fully but awfully 
“prepared for whatever awaited him.” Don’t reject 
the Bible or grieve the Holy Spirit when you are 
young—else your life may be a preparation for 
misery instead of happiness hereafter. : 
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moved to a neighboring town in order to 
give me greater facilities for education. 
The Congregational minister boarded with 
us, and as he always had some students, I had the 
opportunity of studying and reciting with them. 
When he went out of town to preach I used to be 
their instructor in English grammar. The town 
library was kept at our house and gave me my first 
chance for general reading. At that time there were 
very few books suitable for children, so I read Thom- 
son’s Seasons, Milton, Young, amongst the poets; 
Rollin’s Ancient History, some of Josephus and 
Mosheim’s Church History. These were all the 
books I recollect. I think we had no novels in the 
library, and I do not remember to have ever heard 
of but one at that time. 

When we first came to this place I had my first 
and only experience of home-sickness. I] mention 
this here because I think home-sickness is a disease 
2 (25) 
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dependent on the constitution of the person, and no 
more likely to occur the second time than is whoop- 
ing-cough or measles. If one has slight adhesiveness 
and an uneasy and wavering disposition, they may, 
_through their life, have a dissatisfied feeling in chang- 
ing their residence, which they would denominate 
home-sickness; but they can never be thoroughly 
home-sick but once. 

I would say here that parents often injure their 
children by allowing them to return home from 
school, or from any place where they may be while 
in the midst of this feeling. By doing so they injure 
the mind and character of the child very much, as the 
measles do the constitution when their full develop- 
ment is prevented by outward circumstances. 

This was my first change of place after I was three 
years old. I had left my cousins and school-mates 
behind me, and although my mother was with me, 
the house large, and the situation very beautiful, still 
the change oppressed me so much that I was unable 
to sit up or to raise my head from the pillow, except 
to vomit, for three days. My mother offered to 
return, but that I did not wish. The neighbors called 
on us, and many thought I would not recover. The 
third day an old gentleman came in to see me, told 
me that I was very foolish to be homesick before I 
had seen the people or knew anything about the 
neighborhood, and said that I might love them as 
well as I did those I left. He left the room, but his 
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words brought my disease to a crisis. I saw myself 
and the trouble I was making ina new light. I arose, 
dressed myself, and with great cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy, such as I had seldom felt, went out and told 
my mother that I was well, and that I should never 
be home-sick again. And, although I have many 
- times during my life been thrown into very unpleas- 
ant situations, I have never since had the least symp- 
toms of the disease. 

This autumn the religious impressions of my child- 
hood were strengthened. I returned to W. and 
passed a week or two at my uncle’s. <A revival was 
commencing which resulted in thé conversion of 
hundreds of persons. On Sabbath the sermon was a 
very searching one; it affected me very much. I 
thought that the minister was pointing me out 
directly, and that all the people in the house were 
looking at me and knew just how I felt. This so con- 
fused me that I could not stay in church. I com- 
plained of headache to one who sat near me, rose and | 
left the church, although I was obliged to go the full 
length of one of the aisles. I was disgusted with my- 
self after leaving, for I was sure that I was not of suf 
ficient consequence to attract the attention of any 
one. I returned home that week. My convictions 
continued. The church was in a very low state, 
the minister had asked a dismission, and had discon- 
tinued his preaching. He was a very social man, 
but I don’t recollect of his ever conversing with me 
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upon the worth of my soul. He prayed in the family 
every day, but we all stood at prayers, and I then 
had never knelt before God. I thought that I must 
humble myself in that way before God would forgive 
me. I went into my room, shut the door, and tried 
three or four times to kneel, and would rise again 
before I could reach the floor. I finally succeeded 
in kneeling. After this I went to God a number of 
times each day and asked him to convert me. Once 
I told him I never would get up again till He did, 
when after remaining some time I began to fear that 
I had been threatening my Maker. I went away in 
great trouble. I remained in this state of mind about 
three months, all the time laboring to work out my 
salvation, not knowing that the only thing required 
of me was to accept of Christ as my Saviour and 
believe that he would receive me and give me the 
Holy Spirit to lead me into all truth. 

During this time a few were brought to Christ in 
our village. I think we had no stated preaching on 
* the Sabbath, except the Christians, who had an evan- 
gelist among them from Boston; but during the week 
ministers from the neighboring towns would fre- 
quently come in and attend meetings. Rev. Mr. 
Bascom, Congregational minister, of Sharon, had an 
appointment in a school-house a few steps from our 
door. He preached on the love of Christ for sinners. 
I forgot myself and loved Him because He first loved 
me. After meeting, some ladies who, I suppose, had 
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seen a change in my countenance, gathered round 
me and said to me: “You have become a Christian, 
have you not, Mary?” 

The question surprised me. 

“No, not as I know of,” said I, “but I feel very 
happy in loving such a Saviour as Mr. B. has de- 
scribed.” They told me to continue to love Him, 
and that would make me a Christian. That night 
after we went to bed I told my feelings to my mother, 
and she replied in the same way, “Do you think you 
are a Christian?’’ But before I had time to answer, 
she added: “If you do, pray for me.” 

Although we were lying in bed I tried to pray that 
she might become a Christian, and that I might con- 
tinue to love God. I feared to go to sleep lest that 
feeling should leave me. For some days after that 
Christ as my Saviour was continually in my mind. 
I recollect when I first realized that this thought had 
been out of my mind fora time. I was plunged into 
great darkness lest I had forgotten God. z 

I commenced immediately to talk with my school- 
mates and urged them not to put off repentance as I 
had done, for I felt that six or seven years of my life 
had run to waste. I never ceased to regret that I 
had not much earlier thrown open my heart for the 
reception of holy influences, instead of strengthening 
by delay the selfish ones which have annoyed me 
through life. 

The meetings continued during the winter, and 
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many of the young people were brought to Christ. 
Among the number for whom I was interested was a 
lad of fifteen who was a great favorite in the neigh- 
borhood. He was serious for a while and then 
seemed to lose his interest. I was frequently in the 
family, and often conversed with him, urging him not 
to put his hand to the plough and look back. He 
finally expressed a hope in Christ, and in a few 
months after was taken sick and lived but a few days. 
His mother afterwards told me that, after bidding 
tae family good-by, he requested her to say to me 
never to despair of any one, for he had turned, and 
thanked me for my efforts for his salvation and hoped 
to meet me in Heaven. This encouraged me to be 
faithful in the future. 

A few months after this many of us had our hopes 
tested by the appearance of that dreadful disease, the 
spotted fever. Some fifteen or twenty died in the 
small village of P. in the course of a few weeks. 
There was one instance which occurred before it 
broke out in our village of a young man who had 
studied with us, and who was then a clerk in the vil- 
lage of W., a few miles distant. He had the impres- 
sion that he should have the spotted fever. He wrote 
a farewell letter to a young lady in our village to 
whom he was engaged, and another to his parents, 
telling them for the first time of his engagement and 
requesting them to give her mourning apparel with 
the family. He came home early in the morning, 
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bringing both letters with him. I went over a few 
moments after he arrived at home, for his sister to go 
home with me and fit me a dress. She hesitated 
about going because she wished to stay and visit 
with him. He set me on the horse behind her, took 
hold of my hand, walked three or four rods, and in 
turning back and bidding me good-morning, said 
that he should be over to see us next day if he was 
alive. I asked his sister what he meant by that ex- 
pression. She said she did not know, for he had not 
spoken of being unwell. He returned to the house 
and told his mother he was ill. She prepared him a 
bed, he laid his hat upon the table and put his two 
letters under it. His mother thought he had the 
spotted fever and did all she could for him. At five 
o’clock P. M. they sent over for the sister with the 
word that he was dying. The next morning he was 
dead. They did not remove his hat or see the let- 
ters until after the funeral. The young lady did not 
appear with the mourners at the funeral, but the 
Sabbath after she came to church with the family in 
deep mourning and had the sympathy of all. 

A few weeks after this the disease broke out with 
great violence in our little village. Sometimes my 
mother would be sent for in the night where friends 
were taken sick that she had met well during the 
day, and in the morning would return with the intel- 
ligence that they were dead. When we retired at 
night we would feel that it might be our last night 
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on earth, and in all probability we should never meet 
all our friends again. 

In the last of the spring, when this disease had 
nearly subsided in town, I was attacked with it. I 
will describe my feelings and the remedies, which 
will give some idea of the manner of treatment in 
those days. My mother had gone out to make some 
calls and I was alone in the house. I felt chilly and 
moved up to the fire. I soon began to feel sharp 
pains across my face and through my arms, which 
gave sensations similar to those produced by neural- 
gia at the present day, though that name was not 
used at that time. I went to the glass and saw that 
there was a red or dark streak wherever the pain had 
been on my face. I knew then that I was attacked 
with spotted fever. I tried to rub away the marks 
lest my mother should be frightened when she came 
home, but I could make no change in my face. She 
soon returned, and the moment she saw me said, 
“My child, you are sick.” She immediately put me 
in bed as she found that my pulse was sinking. The 
physician came, ordered a five-pail brass kettle to be 
put over the fire and filled with hemlock boughs and 
bass-wood blocks, which they boiled together until 
the last were thoroughly saturated with hemlock. 
Then they put them in the bed around me, changing 
them as often as they became cool. The next day 
they sent to a neighboring town for a family physi- 
cian who had experience in this disease. He made 
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no change, but ordered frequent rubbing of the flesh 
and a teaspoonful of brandy to stimulate when the 
pulse sunk. They kept me in this state eight days, 
during which time I took not a particle of nourish- 
ment, and the only thing I could retain on my stom- 
ach was hot Bohea tea and the brandy. I could not 
turn my head on the pillow without vomiting. Not 
a drop of water was allowed me all this time, although 
I was burning up with thirst. 

One day I heard the physician say to my mother 
that as it was six miles ride he would not come over 
the next day. 

She replied: “ Doctor, you must come any way.” 
When she returned to the room I said to her: “ Does 
the doctor think I shall not be alive to-morrow ?”’ 

“T am afraid he does,” she answered, “and have 
you anything you wish to say to me?” 

[ told her that if I died I hoped she would carry me 
to W.to bury me, and I hoped she would not mourn 
for me as she did for my father; that I was not afraid 
to die, but I did not think God was going to take me 
away: I thought that I should get well, and that I 
had no such views of heaven as I thought or sup. 
posed dying Christians had. The fever in my head 
had made me flighty a few hours before. I knew. 
what I said, but could not help saying it. Now I 
was better and begged her to take the blocks out of 
the bed. She did so and from that time I began to 
amend. That afternoon a friend of our family from 
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W., who had devoted considerable time to nursing 
the sick during the prevalence of the fever in that 
place, came to see us. I told him that I was very 
thirsty and they would not let me drink. He said a 
tea-spoonful of water would not hurt me and gave me 
that quantity three or four times, which revived me 
very much. I told him I should never cease to thank 
him for it. I very soon recovered, whether in con- 
sequence of the treatment or in spite of it I cannot | 
tell. 

No one who has not experienced it knows the 
value of religion on a ‘sick bed. Had I been afraid 
to die at this time and obliged to worry about the 
safety of my soul, I am sure I should never have 
recovered. Though many years have passed I dis- 
tinctly remember, after the conversation with my 
mother closed, the peace of mind I had in trusting 
something to Christ. While I asked Him for her 
sake to let me recover, yet I felt no particular anx- 
iety on my own account. Neighbors thought my 
recovery almost miraculous. I felt that God had 
spared my life of his own will, and that I ought to 
devote myself more fully to His service and endeavor 
renewedly to consecrate my life to him. 

I recollect with much affection the attention of all 
the neighbors, and particularly of Madam S., as we 
called her. She was step-mother to a large family, 
all of whom were married and away. Her house was 
filled with curiosities, especially her china cupboards, 
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and it was a great treat for any of us children to stare 
at them even without daring to point at them. A short 
time after I began to recover I was surprised at her 
servant bringing a basket of this small china, con- 
sisting of cups and saucers, little mugs with covers 
to them, plates and curious toys, all of which were 
spread out on a table beside my bed. The mugs, she 
said, were to hold root. beer which she would soon 
make me. All these, I was informed, were to be 
carefully used and returned to her when I recovered. 
This was considered a great condescension on the 
part of the aristocratic old lady. 

About this time the wife of one of the sons of the 
family became very much concerned about her sal- 
vation. I think she had resisted the influence of 
the Spirit through the revival. She was a grand- 
daughter of old General Putnam, and a lady of very 
strong mind and will. Her husband came down for 
my mother about eleven o'clock, saying that his wife 
was almost insane about her sins. 

Mother said: “ What can I do? Iam nota Chris. 
tian.” 

I said: “ Tell her to repent and believe on Christ.” 

Mother went over and remained with her about 
two hours. When she returned I asked her how 
Mrs. S. was now and what she said. 

She replied, “ When I told her to give up and be- 
lieve in Christ, she said she was afraid she was not 
elected to be saved, but was among the reprobates.” 
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She continued: “I pitied the woman, for she seemed 
to be almost in despair. I finally told her that I was 
out of patience with her; that I found it was all her 
stubborn will, and that she did not want to give up. 
She appeared calmer when I left, and said she would 
trust Christ.” 

The next morning we heard that she was rejoicing 
in hope, and from that time she was a devoted Chris- 
tian. This anecdote shows how times have changed. 
One at this day would hardly think of sending for a 
person who was not a member of a church to lead 
them to Christ, and that too when there was a minis- 
ter in the house. 

There was no Sabbath-school at that time, and no 
one labored for the conversion of children. I don’t 
think there was a young person that belonged to the 
Ccngregational Church in that place. I felt very 
desirous to do all that was required of me. I was 
told that I was too young to unite with the church. 
One day I heard that there was a minister from Mas- 
sachusetts, who was going to baptize two or three 
persons. I think that he was a Free-will Baptist, but 
I do not recollect his name. I urged my mother to 
allow me to go and be baptized. The clergyman 
who was still boarding with us, but who had ceased 
to preach, urged her to let me go. I went about half a 
a mile and was baptized in a brook with two or three 
others. Before I left home, however,.my mother 
had a serious talk with me on the importance of the 
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step I was about to take. She told me that I was 
young, but that she did not doubt my sincerity. 
“ But,” said she, “one thing you must promise me 
never to digrace your mother nor the cause of re- 
ligion by backsliding.” 

I promised her, went, and was baptized, and, 
although I had a name to live and tried to do good 
as I had opportunity, it was ten years before I united 
witl the church. 


CHAPTER V. 


f AM glad you are so engaged, my dear 
@| George, on the subject of temperance. 
The letter you wrote home, urging your 
young friends to join the Good Templars, 
did you much credit. It is true, as you said, that the 
young man who refuses to join the temperance so- 
ciety cannot entertain any great respect for himself. 
I wish to tell you a story that you may be glad that 
you live at a time when it is disreputable not only to 
drink, but to make or sell liquor. 

You have heard me speak of Rev. Mr. T——, who 









preached for some years in the town of P. , in Ver- 
mont. Idon’t remember why he stopped preaching : 
it might have been from ill health. He was a very 
genial, pleasant man, and had many friends. The 
only thing that I ever heard against him was that he 
lacked energy. Now this man, who must have been 
familiar with the story of the Rechabites given in the 
Bible, built a distillery and attempted to make whiskey 
in 1812 or 1813. Then there were no temperance 
(38) 
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societies and no public sentiment opposed to drinking. 
A gentleman proposed to him, as he had some money 
and was in no business at the time, to go in partner-. 
ship with him in making whiskey. He said that he 
had heard that it could be made from potatoes as 
well as rye, and if the war went on it would bring a 
great price. They built a distillery on a small stream 
in a ravine near by, bought the necessary apparatus, 
and were ready to commence business when potatoes 
were dug in the fall. They purchased a little rye 
and seven hundred bushels of potatoes, hired a distil- 
ler and men to help him, worked through the winter, 
and what do you think was the result? One barrel 
of whiskey, which they were never able to rectify or 
refine so but that it would emit the same perfume as 
the medicine now used for rheumatism, called the oil 
of whiskey. 

No one, not even the deacons of the church, con- 
demned this man, but expressed their sympathy for 
him that he had spent so much money without profit. 
But God understood it and he meant to teach him that 
it was not proper to make liquor. If he had been an 
impenitent man he would probably have succeeded. 
He never kept liquor in his house, and I dont’t know 
that he ever drank. This course appeared to me 
wrong at the time, and I told him that I was glad he 
had not succeeded, for if he had he might have been 
punished by becoming a drunkard himself. He said 
that he was sorry that he ever attempted it, and I 
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presume he was ashamed as well as sorry, for he 
soon left the State and I never saw him afterwards. 

Some twenty years after I was travelling in the 
stage in Massachusetts and fell in company with his 
brother, who told me that his brother never recov- 
ered from this attempt to manufacture whiskey. 

I hope you will learn from this story never to un- 
dertake any business the results of which would injure 
your fellow men. Some young men do not hesitate 
to become dancing-masters, keep billiard saloons, or 
engage in a circus or a theatre in order to make 
money. Let your first question be, Will this that I 
am about to undertake make the world better or 
worse? If better, ask the blessing of God upon it 
and go forward. 

Yours, truly, M. 


We remained in P 
rences of which the foregoing letter speaks. Dur- 





one year after the occur- 


ing the winter I attended the district school. One 
circumstance leads me to think that people supposed 
me older than I was. In the spring, a trustee from 
another part of the town came to engage me to teach 
a school in their neighborhood. My mother told him 
I was only twelve years old, and no child at that age 
had sufficient judgment to take charge of a school. 
He said he thought I was older, but if she would let 
me go he would risk it. But she would not consent. 

Soon after that my mother returned to W , my 
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native town, and took a house belonging to Mr. 
Marsh, near his own residence. I should be glad to 
say much in praise of this family, whose refinement 
and superior culture did much to elevate my own 
character, and strengthened my desire for a superior 
education; but those who are now alive will not care 
for any encomium from me. 

At the opening of the winter school, the two sons 
of Mr. M commenced Adams’ Arithmetic at the 
same time that I did. In those days, scholars stud- 
ied and did their sums by themselves at their seats, 
and were seldom questioned or had any assistance 
from their teacher, unless they went to his table and 
asked it. When the eldest, Linden, and I had fin- 
nished Adams’ Arithmetic, his -younger brother, 
George P., had gone through that and two-thirds 
through Pike’s large one. He furnished another 
instance where the energies of the boy have con- 
tinued through life. He was never satisfied if he 
saw an uncommon bird or insect which he did not 
know, until he had found its description in the ency- 
clopedia, or some other book in his father’s library. 
Thus, under the eyes of his mother, who always en- 
couraged and assisted him, was laid the foundation 
of the character of the man who has since done so 
much for the natural history and in the diplomacy of 
his country. 

I recollect two facts with regard to the war of 
1812 which was then raging. A regiment or com- 
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pany of cavalry from Massachusetts in passing 
through the town, paraded before the house of Mr. 
M——, with whom some of the officers were ac- 
quainted. This created a little surprise, as Mr. 
M had been a member of the Hartford Con- 
vention. The family received them kindly, and car- 
ried out refreshments to them, and as they filed off 
by our house, we carried out to them what milk and 
other things we had in the house. As they passed 
on I wiped my eyes, and thought what a wicked 





thing war must be to destroy so many fine-looking 
persons. 

A short time after this a revolutionary soldier 
came in, just at evening, and said there was a battle 
in progress on or near Lake Champlain, for he saw 
it reflected on the sky. We all rushed out of the 
house, and sure enough, there was the appearance 
of two armies incombat. Whether this was mirage, 
or the aurora to which our imagination gave this 
appearance, I know not; but the figures were there, 
and twenty-four hours after news was received of 
the battle of Lake Champlain, or battle of Platts- 
burg, which was in progress at that time. Few peo- 
ple knew, or nothing was said in our school books, 
of the mirage at that time, and many thought this 
appearance in the heavens supernatural. 

The following winter, which, I think, was 1814, I 
was much afflicted by the death of my grandmother. 
Her maiden name was Mary Winslow. She was a 
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direct descendant of the Winslow family who came 
over in the Mayflower, and could trace her genealogy 
through them. She used to interest me with many 
stories about the Puritans, and what they suffered for 
their religion. She was an extremely unselfish per- 
son, with a mild disposition and great patience. She 
threw around her a beam of sunshine which made 
every one happy. She had buried her husband 
in Massachusetts, and now lived with her son in 


H 





One morning, as she came out of her room look- 
ing very cheerful, she remarked to her son’s wife, 
“ Susan, I don’t know what you will think, but I 
heard the most beautiful music this morning that I 
ever listened to in my life.” 

Her daughter said, “ Mother, where was it : ite 

“It seemed to commence in the southeast corner 
of my room overhead, and went entirely round the 
room,” she replied. “It was sweeter than any music 
I ever heard.” 

“Mother,” aunt said to her, “ what did you think ?” 

“JT thought,” she replied with a smile, “that per- 
haps I should live just one year.” 

It was never referred to after that, but my aunt 
set down the date, and she died with congestion of 
the lungs just a year from that morning. I don't 
profess to believe in signs or wonders, but simply 
record the fact. 

During this winter the lung fever appeared as an 
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epidemic, and a new disease in the spring. It be- 
came general in W 





, and many persons died of 
it, among whom were my father’s only sister and 
four others of her family. These troubles led me 
more and more to see the value of my hope in 
Christ, for I loved my relatives, and needed the 
comfort of that hope to sustain me. 

About this time I commenced to attend a ladies’ 
school, where I devoted my time more to drawing, 
painting and fancy work, than to the more solid 
branches of education. The style of painting then 
was different from what it is now. Although we 
spent much time over our work, laid on coats of 
paint very thin and almost without number on the 
same part, yet our painting was without depth, and 
presented a hard and slabby appearance. We only 
copied, and were seldom directed to look at the 
sky above us or the landscape around us, as ex- 
amples for imitation. The world had not then the 
advantage of the accurate observation and just ap- 
preciation of a Ruskin, to guide them in the study 
of nature. 

At that time young Powers, with his undeveloped 
genius, was a boy in our neighborhood, and gave no 
particular signs of the abilities which have since sur- 
prised the world. ! 

I think there was then no young person in our 
school or society who was a member of the church. 
My desire was to live so as not to dishonor the Sa- 
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viour, and I refused to join in any amusement that 
the world claimed. I would not even join in the 
common plays that were fashionable even in parties. 
This gave my young friends an opportunity to pass 
many jokes at my expense. Some stranger said to 
me one evening, “ Do you never dance ?” 

Before I had time to answer, another replied, 
“Oh, no! Mary would not for the world take a step 
faster than Old Hundred.” 

At one time a lady in the village gave a party, to 
which I was invited with a few of my schoolmates. 
I learned afterward that all the guests knew there 
was to be dancing, and agreed to keep it secret from 
me. I accordingly went, and had a very pleasant 
time. But after tea I heard a violin in the hall above, 
and learned for the first time that there was to be 
dancing. I bid the lady good evening, and said, 
“T must go home.” All urged me to remain, and 
some said it would be very impolite for me to leave. 
Then came the trial. An elderly gentleman in whom 
I put great confidence, said that he spoke to my mo- 
ther as he was coming, and she wished me to stay. 
I immediately asked, “ Did she say so?” 

He hesitated, and I felt sure that she did not say 
it. I left and went home alone. I did it because 
I thought that to stay would dishonor my profession. 
This was a great cross to my young mind, and about 
the only one I have ever had in taking a stand for 
what I considered right. My mother said she made 
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no such remark to Mr. C , and if I thought it 
was wrong to stay, I had done well in coming home. 

All the girls in school seemed to have great con- 
fidence in me, and I think the teacher considered me 
a kind of police officer, for when she had a gay girl 





who persisted in transgressing the rules of the school 
she set them near me. Many have since thanked me 
for the patience with which I endured their annoy- 
ances, and I can see now how these things were fit- 
ting me for the position I was afterwards to fill. 
There was then no piano in our town. Soon after, 
a gentleman came with one and proposed to give 
lessons. I went and asked him how long it would 
take to qualify me for a teacher. He said about six 


months if I practiced well. I returned with his. 


answer to my mother. She said he had taken a 
sure way to show his own ignorance, and I need not 
follow him any further. 

I continued in school two years without interrup- 
tion, except from sickness. I was subject to sudden 
attacks of fever, which ran high, and I would be out 
of school three weeks and then return. This would 
occur two or three times a year. When I was re- 
covering from one of these sudden attacks, my mo- 
ther was taken with inflammatory fever. After about 
two weeks she was a little better, when typhus fever 
set in, and for twelve weeks the physicians thought 
her recovery doubtful. We had a nurse for a while, 
but on my recovery I found her addicted to drink- 
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ing and discharged her, for she had not sense enough 
to give medicine properly. We tried in vain for an- 
other girl, for typhus fever, influenza and lung fever 
were so prevalent, that there was scarcely a family 
exempt from it. My mother was treated after the 
method of those times. I recollect that at one time 
there were five blisters to be dressed. As I was 
alone, I think my mother would have suffered, had 
not the students of two physicians in town, come in 
each day and assisted me to dress the blisters. The 
doctor ordered broth (beef tea was then unknown), 
which I had to boil in the chamber where she was 
sick, because I could not leave her long enough to 
cook it in the kitchen. I don’t recollect that I had 
a regular meal of victuals during this time. I did 
not think of myself, and the few persons who called 
were too much interested for my mother to think of 
me But I was wonderfully supported through it 
all, and was able through all those weeks to take 
care of her night and-day. Much of the time she 
was so weak that it was necessary to give her medi- 
cine or something, once in fifteen minutes through 
the whole twenty-four hours. I had friends who 
would have been with me if they had not been con- 
fined with their own sick. 

At that time, although there were as many kind 
hearts as now, yet there were no charitable societies 
or ladies appointed to see that no sick person suf- 
fered for want of attention. We had no very wealthy 
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people and we had no poor. For many years I| think 
there was not a pauper in the town. 

One day a lady sent me in a basket of biscuit, fried 
cakes or doughnuts, and red apples. This gave me 
great joy, for I had had no time to prepare anything 
for myself to eat. Not knowing that anybody ever 
had anything sent them when sick, I thought it 
almost as much a miracle as Elijah’s being fed by the 
ravens. 

One thing shows what a foolish child I was even 
when I could endure somuch. We had a military 
encampment in town for three days. Our physician 
was surgeon of the regiment. He was a splendid 
looking man, and I wanted my mother to see him 
as they were passing the house. I pulled the bed as 
near to the window as possible, and raised her up a 
little that she might look out. 

“Mary,” said she, “ your mother can’t see.” 

I felt very bad, and laid her back carefully on her 
pillow. She never recollected the circumstance after 
her recovery. 

As she became convalescent and her appetite in- 
creased, my trials were of another kind. She would 
direct me to prepare her food of different kinds which 
I knew would injure her. But how could I disobey 
her? Inever had done so. This unsealed the foun- 
tain of my tears, which had hardly flowed during 
her sickness. This was not of much use, for- it 
brought the order to stop crying and bring the food. 
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One day as I had been boiling some corned mutton 
with some vegetables, she ordered me to bring the 
whole platter and let her see it. I was obliged to 
do it. She then called for a knife and fork, and 
amidst my tears and expostulations, commenced eat- 
ing voraciously from the platter. I was so weak I 
could hardly stand. I carried away the food; she 
laid back upon her pillow and fell asleep. I sat down 
beside her expecting to see her face flushed with 
fever, and endured in my mind all the horrors of an 
expected relapse. But when she awoke, she seemed 
much stronger, and from that time recovered rapidly. 

The spring following we purchased a small house 
in a little manufacturing neighborhood, and moved 
a mile out of the village. I continued to attend the 
school and church in the same place as before. But 
as I found but few girls in the same neighborhod that 
had had the same advantages that I had, I formed a 
society for reading and mutual improvement among 
them. This soon led to the formation of a Sunday- 
school in the school-house near our house, which was 
superintended by the assistance of one of the young 
ladies two or three years older than myself. We 
had neither of us ever attended a Sunday-school. 
This was in 1816. I suppose we had heard of them. 
We had twenty or more scholars, each of whom re- 
cited all the verses they had time to commit during 
the week. 

During that autumn a lady from a neighboring 
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town brought two young daughters, and left them 
for me to teach. They were very intelligent pupils. 
I enjoyed their society as well as I did teaching them. 
The younger of them has been for some time, and 
is now, principal of a ladies’ seminary in this city, 
and is assisted by her own daughters. I have been 
much interested in noticing that she imparted to her 
pupils the same energy of character and vivacity of 
disposition that she then exhibited. 

I thifk it was the Spring before this that I first 
commenced teaching. A gentleman from the town 
of H came to W inquiring forateacher. He 
said that the scholars of the district had turned out 
of their school the last three teachers that had been 
engaged, and he told the trustees that if they would 








let him get a teacher, if she did not stay through 
the season he would pay all expenses. He happened 
to meet some of my acquaintances in the village, and 
they recommended me. He came out to our house 
and said he had been sent there to engage a teacher 
for a school. Just at that moment I came in bring- 
ing a pail of lye, for we were making soap. As he 
sat where he could see me, my mother pointed to me 
and said, “ That is the child ; but you may find her 
like a singed cat, better than she looks.” 

She then spoke to me to come in and introduced 
me. The man had very sharp, black eyes, and when 
he was a little surprised had a manner of opening and 
shutting them very rapidly. 
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“Why!” said he, “are you the one? I have 
inquired of three gentlemen in the village and told 
them what a difficult school we had and they all re- 
commended you, and I supposed you were an old 
teacher, and now I don’t know what to do. I should 
never dare to engage you on my own account, you 
are so young. I don’t like to return and tell those 
gentlemen I don’t approve their decision. But, if 
you dare to go and try it, I will come for you next 
week, but I hope you will not tell your age to any of 
them.” 

This excited my ambition a little, and I agreed to 
go. As he left, my mother remarked to him, “ Your 
trustees need not handle M—— with mittens. I would 
like to have her have the discipline, for, as she is an 
only child, she has not much chance for it at home.” 
I thought to myself that God had taken care of that 
part before. 

I had a very pleasant school and no scholar at- 
tempted to rebel. But I have since thought it 
strange they did not, for I made all the poor little 
things that were too young to study sit on the hard 
seats from morning till noon with their arms folded 
and straight, as though they had been tied to a stake. 
No children then were allowed slates and pencils to 
amuse themselves, and if we gave even the little ones 
over ten minutes recess patrons of the school com- 
- plained that we allowed their children to waste their 


time. 
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One circumstance occurred that will illustrate 
the habits of the boys I had to do with. As I was 
going to school in the afternoon and passing the 
church which stood on the bank close to the road, I 
heard a noise that I thought sounded like the voice 
of one of my scholars. I turned back, and going 
round to the front of the church opened the door, 
but could see no one. I was about to go away when 
I thought I heard a suppressed laugh. I turned 
back, went up to the pulpit, whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and there I found two of my largest boys, 
both of whom were two or three years older than 
myself, playing cards. The cards and the place both 
conspired to give me energy. 

“Pick up your cards,” said I, “and go directly to 
your homes. I don’t have boys in the school that 
will plays cards in the pulpit.” 

It did not occur to me till after that I had no right 
to turn them out of school witout consulting the 
trustees. I did not mention this circumstance to the 
scholars or to any one else. The next morning be- 
fore school commenced these two young men came 
to me and said they knew they had done wrong, and 
if I would allow them to return to school they would 
promise me they never would play cards again. I 
took them back, and about eleven years after one of 
them, on his return from the State of Mississippi, 
where I think he had been professor in a military 
school, told me he had never broken his promise, and 
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he is now a devoted Christian gentleman in one of 
our eastern cities. 

Some time during this season Major S——, who 
engaged me, and whose house I made my home, had 
typhus fever, and for many days no one thought he 
would recover. During his sickness he professed to 
become a Christian, and all conversant with him 
thought he gave good evidence of a change of heart. 
When able to talk, his conversation was delightful, 
and attracted many persons to his bedside. All 
thought he was fully prepared for heaven. He did 
not die, and as he commenced to recover he talked less 
and less of his feelings, and when able to go out and 
mix with men in business would say nothing at all 
upon the subject of religion. He was much valued 
as a citizen and man of business. Though he lived 
afterwards forty years and saw his wife and two or 
three of his children unite with the church, I think that 
he died without making any profession of religion. 
This man had a little daughter who died a few years 
after at the age of seven, who, on her death-bed, en- 
treated him to turn to Christ, but without apparent 
effect. The day before she died she also sent for the 
deacons of the church and urged them to be more 
faithful, and asked them why they had never talked 
to her. She died rejoicing in her Saviour. 

There was one little boy in the school whose name 
wasEd. At that time there were no pet names used, 
and we considered them all nicknames. 1 supposed 
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the child’s name was Edward or Edwin. I arraigned 
the scholars for nicknaming the child, and told them 
I should have no such thing in school. Every child 
must be treated respectfully. They did not say any- 
thing to justify themselves, but the little boy came up 
to me and speaking low, said, “‘ Miss A 





, my name 
is Ed, and that is all of it, and I can’t make it any 
longer.” I told them then that would do very well. 
This led to my noticing the child, and frequently 
talking with him after the scholars had left. He told 
me that his grandfather, who lived in the house with 
them, believed that when he died his soul would go 
into some animal, and that he had rather his soul 
would pass into a fox—they were so cunning—and if 
it did they must take good care of their goslings or 
he would catch them all. I told the child such things 
were very wicked, and were only believed by the 
heathen who never had the Bible, and that he must 
tell his grandfather that. A short time after his 
grandfather died suddenly. When Ed. returned to 
school after the funeral he came to me and said, 
“You know what my grandpa said about my gos- 
lings. Well, the night after he died, the foxes caught 
eight. I am glad grandpa had them, if he wanted 
then. ; 

I told him I thought Satan sent the foxes so as to 
deceive him. I never have heard whether that child 
grew up a believer in the transmigration of souls. 

The winter following, I recollect, with much pleas- 
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ure, the instruction I received from William Goodell, 
so long our missionary at Constantinople. He was 
then a student at Dartmouth College, taught the 
winter school and boarded at my cousin's, who con- 
tinued to keep house after the death of my uncle 
and aunt. I was there much of the time, and he fre- 
quently came to our house with my cousins. 

They used to say, “ We are not very proud of Mr. 
G.’s appearance as a gallant, but he more than makes 
it up by his cheerfulness and excellent conversation 
in the parlor.” 

He was always cheerful, and his religion sat so easy 
upon him as to give a charm to his conversation and 
manners. He had a happy faculty, even at that day, 
of making every little circumstance a source of in- 
struction. One evening that he came to our house 
with the two young ladies, I showed a picture of 
St. Anna and St. Anne at their devotions. I had 
attempted to paint a beam of glory from a cloud 
above their heads shining down upon them. At the 
sight of it he threw up his hands and burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable laughter, in which we all joined. 
He then conversed in a most happy vein for some 
time on the impossibility of describing, either by 
words or by pencil, the ineffable glory of heaven. 
He said there were faint glimmerings of it felt here, 
but it could only be realized around the throne of 


God. Are 
I will mention one little thing, trivial in itself, 
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showing that a great mind will not hesitate to spend 
a little time even to make an animal happy. A cat 
in the house.seemed to be perfectly charmed by his 
singing whenever she was within sound of his voice. 
If she was out of doors or in another room she would 
run to the window or door and scratch and cry until 
she was let in. She would then go directly to him, 
creep upon his chest, put her paws each side of his 
neck and her nose under his chin, and remain per- 
fectly still as long as he would sing. I have known 
the cat to meet him when he was going out of the 
house and beg so hard for a tune that he would sit 
down a few moments and sing to her before leaving. 
He had the heart of a missionary then, and the whole 
district felt his influence. 


CHAP THE Ravil. 


HEN you told me, my dear E , what hard 
times you had before leaving to commence 
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trials and temptations, I thought I would 


write you and tell you the severe way Satan tempted 
me when I was about seventeen. I had felt it my 








your school, how you were troubled with 


duty for some time to unite with the church, but I, 
as many others have done, tried to excuse myself be-~ 
cause the members of the church did not live as they 
ought. By the by, I think persons never make this 
excuse for not uniting with the church when their 
own hearts are right and they are living to God 
themselves. I used to labor very hard to do my 
duty to the impenitent around me, but I do not re- 
collect that my labors were ever blessed after the 
first year of my Christian life, until after I united 
with the church. But I was going to tell you of my 
temptation. I was one day reading in the Old Tes- 
tament where God enforced his commands by say- 
ing, “I am the Lord;” the thought came into my 
mind, is not this boasting? The next moment the 
20 (57) 
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thought was presented with great force, You have 
accused God wrongfully. I said to myself, It is not 
in my heart to doit. But for three weeks from that 
time a horror of great darkness came upon me. I 
am sure there was not a minute when I was awake, 
and I slept very little, but I was assailed by what now 
seem to me fiery darts of the devil. The most aw- 
ful oaths, that I never heard or thought of, would pass 
through my mind. Then something would say to 
me, Now you had better curse God and die, for he 
will never forgive you. I could not eat, I became 
very weak and thin, but I did not dare to tell any one 
of my feelings. We had a good minister, Walter 
Chapin, a very godly man; but as I was not a mem- 
ber of his church, I did not dare to say anything to 
him on the subject. I used to go to his room when 
he was preparing his Missionary Gazetteer, and some- 
times assisted him in looking up intelligence, but 
never had courage to speak of my own feelings. One 
day in prayer, when I was beseeching the Saviour 
to take these dreadful feelings away from me, this 
passage came into my mind: “Satan hath desired to 
have thee to sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.” I thought, Well, if 
Christ has prayed for me, his prayer will be answered, 
and I will trust him. I had told my mother my feel- 
ings, and she was afraid I should be insane. That 
afternoon one of my cousins came from Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, and invited me to go home with 
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them and spend a few weeks, It was thought best 
for me to go. I was very much afraid that my sad 
feelings would return, but they did not, and my 
health improved so that I came home quite well, 
with my submission to Christ and reliance upon Him 
much increased. Before this time I performed my 
duty because I was afraid not to dgit,and was labor- 
ing for my own salvation. NowlI saw how impotent 
I was even to resist thought that I knew did not origi- 
nate in my own heart. I now trusted my whole 
soul to Christ to keep for me, never have since had 
any doubt of my acceptance, and have served Him 
from love to Him instead of loving myself. 

The only thing for you to do in your dark hours, 
is to keep your mind fixed directly upon Him. There 
is not a “spirit of the just made perfect,” or an an- 
gel in heaven that would not fall from his high es- 
tate, if He did not sustain them. Your temptation 
arises mostly from the infidelity and materialism 
into which you had been led before your conver- 
sion. Trust Christ fully and entirely, and you will 
be safe. 

My dear E . Your letter gave me much pleas- 
ure. Iam glad that your doubts are removed, and 
that your mind has assumed a quiet and trusting 
position. 

In reply to your questions on the government and 
discipline of your school, allow me to say, that I 
never have found the same treatment equally appli- 
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cable to any two scholars. The third school which 
I taught was so entirely different from the other two, 
as to have hardly one point in common. I will tell 
you about it. It was in the district where I lived 
and attended school until I was ten years old. I 
had a slight acquaintance with only two families in 
the district. During this time the older sons of 
these two families had left home, either for college 
or business, and the large boys of the other families 
had grown up, ignorant and willful. They com- 
menced their winter school with a young man who 
was entirely unable to rule them. The boys shut 
him in the closet two or three times in school-time. 
The trustees were finally obliged to close the school. 
The two gentlemen, with whom I was acquainted, 
being trustees of the school, came to me and said, 
that if I would take the school, I should board with 
them, and they would carry me to and from the 
school-house each day if I wished. The large boys 
all having left, 1 would have but small scholars, with 
the exception of three or four young ladies with 
whom I was acquainted, who wished to come from 
another district. I agreed to go, thinking that I 
should have a very pleasant time. 

Monday morning, just as I was forming my classes, 
the door opened, and fifteen young men, all older 
than I was, half of them from two neighboring dis- 
tricts, walked in, and with somewhat of a defiant air, 
took their seats. I was a little confused, for I knew 
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that some of them were very rough boys. I saw 
immediately that the decision I had exercised in the 
other schools I had taught, must be tempered a 
little. 

“Young gentlemen,’ 
visitors or to school ?” 

I saw a suppressed smile at the appellation I ap- 
plied to them, but one of the most determined of 


> 


said I, “have you come as 


them, said, “I have come to school, and I got these 
other boys to come with me. We have no idea of 
being turned out, and have a woman engaged to 
teach these girls and smaller scholars. We don’t 
blame you for coming, but we calculate to stay as 
long as you do.” 

I told them that when I engaged, I expected only 
small scholars and the young ladies they saw there ; 
but, if they chose to remain, and did not think they 
were too tall to be taught by such a little short girl 
as I was, I had no objection to teaching them, and 
we would have a good school. I told them that 
there were three things that they were accustomed 
to do, that they could not do if they remained. The 
first was, playing goal at recess, with the goal a mile 
and a half from the school-house; the second, they 
could not skate three miles on the river to a neigh- 
boring village in school hours; and third, all pro- 
fanity, to which I found they were accustomed, 
must be suppressed. 

“And now, young gentlemen,” said I, “I will al- 
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low you fifteen minutes to retire and talk this over 
among yourselves, and conclude what you will do. 
But remember, if you stay, you must treat me as 
politely as I treat you, and if I take extra pains to 
instruct you, you must repay me by hard study, and 
we will have a good school, and you shall learn 
more than you ever did before. But recollect, I 
shall not take the trouble to punish you. This would 
look like using force where other motives ought to 
prevail. Now go and make up your minds to abide 
by the conclusions you come to.” 

They went out doors and talked very rapidly for 
a few minutes. 

I heard one say, “I won’t stop swearing for her, 
anyhow.” 

“Then you will have to leave school,” replied 
another, “for she won’t have oe here, and the trus- 
tees will do just what she says.” 

It was a few minutes of suspense felt by all wu us 
who were left in the school-house. At length they 
walked in, took their seats very quietly, and said, 
although they came there for the purpose of making 
trouble, they had concluded to stay and learn all 
they could. They did so, and I passed through the 
quarter with punishing but one, and that one, a son 
of one of the families with whom I boarded, and I 
heard no swearing through the winter. 

Now, I think the secret of success with these large 
boys was the respectful manner with which I always 
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treated them. I was very careful not to give them 
an intimation that I thought it possible for them to 
‘be willing to transgress the rule I laid down. Some 
of them have told me since, that they learned for the 
first time that winter what it was to make an effort 
for an education. 

I think also, my dear, that teachers would have 
less trouble with even little children in school, if 
they always conveyed the idea that they did not fear 
behaving badly, but expected they would do right. 
Children very early show that they like to be trusted, 
and unless they are very reckless, they will not be- 
tray the confidence reposed in them. But more 
than all, never fret at your scholars, for almost all 
scholars will bear the calm and decided “ You must,” 
when they would not endure for a moment “ Why 
don’t you?” or, “Why have you not done so?” 
Never let your scholars see that you are impatient, 
and, more than all, never allow them to suspect that 
you are angry. Guided by these rules and assisted 
by the benevolence of your own disposition, which 
will lead you to communicate to others what you 
know yourself, you will make a faithful and efficient 


teacher. 
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¢|N the winter of 1821, I received an invitation 
from Dr. S——, of Lima, N. Y., (the gentle- 
man I have mentioned before as being in 





our family when I was an infant,) to spend 
a year with them and attend school, as a very supe- 
rior teacher had opened a school just opposite them. 
My mother at first hesitated to allow me to go so 
far from home, for then it required a longer time to 
go from Vermont to the western part of New York 
than it does now to go from the city of New York 
to the Pacific by our new railroad. But, as he made 
provision for me to go in a sleigh with a gentleman 
who formerly resided in our town, she consented. 
A young lady cousin who had a brother, a physician 
in Richmond, concluded to accompany me. The 
first day we had a dreary time traveling over the 
Green Mountains through the deep snow, and some- 
times obliged to make our own roads. We had to 
stop at night before we arrived at Rutland, which 
was only thirty miles from W—. 
One night we were obliged to stop in a log-tavern 
(64) 
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with only two rooms, with over thirty travelers, all 
needing rest as much as ourselves. We occupied 
the only bed in the room, while a dozen men lay on 
the floor. We were warmed by a large fire in a fire- 
place, having a log and back-log six. feet long, and 
so large that I think each must have been dragged 
into the room by the help of a horse, as was usual in 
those days. There was a furious snow-storm with- 
out, and considerable quantities drifted through the 
crevices, which, being melted by the hot fire, ren- 
dered our heads cool enough. This state of things 
brought a few tears into the eyes of my cousin, who 
had never experienced the conveniences of a log- 
house, but the novelty of the thing put me in high 
spirits. We had agreed with the gentleman with 
us that he should lie down on the floor, nearest our 
bed, as a kind of guard. We expected to keep awake 
through the night, but thought it necessary to play 
sleep before the travelers should come in to take 
their places on the floor. I had laid my watch under 
my pillow, and about twelve o’clock, when all were 
asleep on the floor, I felt a hand moving very care- 
fully at my pillow. I opened my eyes, and saw a 
large rough man standing at the head of the bed. 

I said, ‘“ What are you here for ?” 

“Oh,” said he “I did not intend to wake you, but 
I saw that you had a watch, and I wanted to see 
what time it was.” 

This conversation, which was not carried on ina 
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very low voice on my part, awoke the others in the 
room, and they expressed their indignation by com- 
pelling the man to spend the night in another part 
of the house. 

We had many romantic adventures; but what 
amused me most was that I was starting off for school, 
and continually meeting people more and more igno- 
rant, many of whom appeared to have adopted the 
habits of the Indian tribes among whom they lived, 
_and who, if they had had books, were unable to read. 
The snow began rapidly to disappear, and we were 
compelled to go farther north to find better sleigh- 
ing. When we arrived near Oneida Lake we met a 
gentleman at a public-house, whose teams had just 
been taking wheat, I think, to Rome. He had just 
come in the stage, and was in high spirits because 
he had sold his wheat so well, having received twen- 
ty-five cents a bushel. He told us the snow was all 
gone on the lake-shore road, and that the ice was 
rather thin on the lake, but if we would venture on 
the ice he would ride with us on the sled. His 
driver knew the best paths, and as his horses were 
very fleet and accustomed to the ice, he thought we 
would arrive at a small manufacturing place on the 
shore, a distance of thirteen miles, before dark, and 
that the gentleman, being alone with his young 
horses, would be able to follow with equal speed, 
and if he broke in through the ice, he would get 
along better than if he had us to attend to. They 
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left it for me to decide; and as I concluded to enjoy 
the romance of the scene, we set off. 

The evening was-very beautiful, and as the sun 
appeared to descend through the ice before us, his 
red rays, illuminating the sky, formed a picture that 
auy artist, however fond he might be of Italian skies, 
would do well to copy. We seemed to skim over 
the ice like birds in the air. The horses broke 
through twice on the way, and for the last half mile 
the ice was so broken that we were obliged to 
reach the shore on detached masses. We reached 
our hotel a little before dark, very cold, and some- 
what covered with icicles, from having been spat- 
tered by water on the way. We had performed the 
thirteen miles in less than an hour. We were truly 
thankful for the preservation of our lives, and under 
great obligations to the gentleman (whose name I 
have forgotten) to whose kindness we were so much 
indebted. : 

We spent our last night in Farmington, a town 
north of Canandaigua, and before sunrise in the 
morning, found ourselves in our sleigh on the top of 
a large wagon, called in those days a big team, into 
which we mounted by means of a ladder. In this 
plight we rode into the village of Canandaigua. The 
gentleman with his horses was behind us, and was 
very glad to find an opportunity to transport his 
sleigh in this way; but we were not a little mortt- 
fied at exhibiting ourselves in this sorry condition to 
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a number of gentlemen who were just ready to take 
the stage at seven o’clock A.M., which was starting 
for the west. We had no time to stop for breakfast, 
but got immediately into the stage, and as the horses 
dragged us through the mud, we concluded that the 
hard and gravel roads of Vermont were a compen- 
sation for its poorer soil. When they stopped to 
change horses at East Bloomfield, we procured a few 
crackers, which was all we had to eat until we ar- 
rived at Lima at dark. We were welcomed by Dr. 
S 
stage left us. This rate of traveling—twenty miles 
in ten hours—would hardly satisfy the business men 


and his wife, at their own door, where the 





of to-day. 

The fatigue and exposure of the journey brought 
on a severe illness. I was very sick for two weeks. 
My new friends did everything possible for me. 

“T am sorry to have you fatigue yourself by such 
+ .hogt 





_constant care of me,” I said-to Mrs. S 
do so much for me.” 

“Oh!” said she, turning away with a laugh, “‘it is 
not all on your account. We don’t want the trouble 
of a funeral here.” 

This speech cheered me very much, and showed 
me that I was not likely to be continually reminded 
of my obligations. This interest in my welfare in- 
creased more and more during the year I remained. 
They did more for me than for their own family. I 
tried in return to do something for their children. 
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The older ones attended school with me. The young- 
est daughter had not learned to read. As I love to 
speak of children, and to show that the traits of char- 
acter which are prominent in the man or woman, are 
discernible in the child, I will give a little account 
of this one. I devoted a short time in each day to 
teaching her, and as she exhibited great strength of 
mind, each day after I heard her read, I would teach 
her one of the abbreviations or something from the 
Testament or Catechism. In six months after I com- 
menced teaching her her letters, she could recite all 
that scholars learn from the spelling-books, was a 
good speller, and had read the New Testament 
through. Her father said that this had paid him for 
teaching me my letters. 

I think almost any child can be made a scholar if 
judiciously treated at first. Their learning must be 
made to interest them equally with their play. They 
should be insensibly drawn into the habit of com- 
pleting their lessons regularly ; then they will wish 
to do it, and be dissatisfied if they are not accom- 
plished. One day when I heard F read, I neg- 
lected to teach her to commit anything to memory. 

At night she said, with tears in her eyes: ‘‘O, I 
have not learned any lesson; this whole day is lost.” 

“Tt shall not be so again,” I said. 

“T guess it won't,” she said, “for I shall soon know 
enough to help myself out of the book.” 

Those who are now acquainted with Mrs. C—— 
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of Bloomfield, will recognize the same energy of 
character. 

After I recovered from my sickness I entered the 
school; but as two-thirds of the year was gone, the 
school had just commenced reviewing their studies 
for the examination at the close of the year. The 
teacher, who was very particular to have everything 
his own way, said that he expected me to commence 
with each class and keep up with them in their review, 
and be examined with them. 

“‘T will tell you whether I can,” I answered, “after 
hearing the recitations this morning.” 

I found he was a very accurate and efficient teacher 
and, although severe in discipline, a good scholar 
would improve rapidly under his instruction. We 
were all required to be in school at five o’clock in the 
morning, attend prayers and recite until seven; we 
went again from nine till twelve and from two till 
four. All scholars were marked that were one min- 
ute behind time. When they had five marks, for 
which they had no excuse, they had one permanent 
one, and every pupil who had five permanent ones was 
to be dismissed from school. No scholar (although 
we had some who were twenty-two or three years 
old) thought of questioning his rules. I succeeded 
in keeping up with the classes and passed a respecta- 
ble examination. The constant study had so affected 
my eyes that at the close of the school I could not 
see across the room, but they recovered during va- 
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cation, and I was enabled to commence the studies 
of the next year with renewed energy. 

There were many highly respectable families resid- 
ing in the village of Lima, and I look back with par- 
ticular pleasure upon the kindness with which I was 
treated by them all. But I must speak of the debt 
of gratitude I owe to Rev. Dr. Barnard, who had two 
or three years before commenced his long life of min- 
isterial labors in that town. He wastruly my spirit- 
ual instructor, and was the first to talk faithfully with 
me upon my obligations to unite with the church. 
-No one who has known this most polite and Chris- 
tian gentleman, this man who never failed to say and 
do the right thing in the right time, will be surprised 
at the influence for good he had over me. I know 
I must have annoyed both him and his excellent wife 
by my frequent visits, but they always received me 
kindly, and when I entered his study he would lay 
down his pen and talk with me as cheerfully as 
though he had nothing to do but to attend to the 
subject that interested me. I did not realize then as 
I do now that a clergyman ought not to be dis- 
turbed in the midst of his studies, and that his peo- 
ple cannot expect, if he gives each one a separate 
sermon during the week, he will be able to have a 
good one for them when collected on the Sabbath. 
At this time Dr. S——— had a number of students in 
his office, two of whom boarded in the family. One 
of these, Dr. B——, was somewhat skeptical in his 
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religious views, but would frequently converse on the 
subject of religion, and often expressed a wish to see 
a Christian die. Mr. C , a deacon of our church, 
and a man who had always honored his profession, 
was very sick with consumption, I think, and not ex- 
said there was a cheer- 








pected to recover. Dr. B 
fulness about that sick-bed that he could not exactly 
account for. One day he came in looking very sad, 
and coming to the door where I was studying, said: 
“T declare, I have witnessed a more horrid scene 
than I ever thought of. I never wish to see another 
likewt.? 

“What is it?” said I. 

“Why, I have seen an infidel die. Mr. 
was a very decent man when he was well, has finally 





, who 


gone. But, oh, I won't tell you anything about it. 
But, now, I intend to stay every night with Deacon 
C 





, aad be there when he goes up.” 

He watched with him night after night expressly 
for that purpose. Every day he would speak with 
wonder of Mr. C ’s resignation and bright hopes 
of heaven. Whether he was at his bedside at his last 
moments I do not remember, but I know the con- 





trast always remained vivid in his mind. 

The following autumn my cousin, who accom- 
panied me to the West, returned home with her 
brother, who came for her. On their way home, in 
passing through an unsettled part of New York, she 
was destined to a worse fright than we had when 
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coming out. Night overtook them at a small tavern 
remote from any other dwelling. She did not much 
like the general appearance of the house, and insisted 
on sleeping in the, same room with her brother. 
They finally consented, and gave them a room with 
two beds. Late in the night she heard a slight noise, 
and opening her eyes she saw a man coming through 
a door on the opposite side of the room from where 
they entered with a dim light and a long knife in one 
hand and a pail in the other, which he carefully set 
down. At this sight she bounded out of bed, and 
screaming, “O, John, they are going to murder us,” 
she rushed to her brother, who awoke only to see the 
man receding from the room. They fastened their 
doors and watched for the morning, when they re- 
ceived no other explanation than that the man wished 
to pass through the room. They arrived safely at 
home. 

I returned the last of the winter with a physician 
who had been journeying west in order to find a 
place for practice before removing his family from 
the East. We took a northern route through Water- 
town, Malone, and Plattsburg. That part of the 
State was very wild at the time and the snow deep. 
When passing through the woods the snow fre- 
quently stood three or four feet deep on the tops of 
the stumps where large trees had been felled. We 
were passing one evening through a long piece of 
thick woods, when we could just discern a dark look- 


4. 
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ing animal at the side of the road. The doctor gave 
his horse, which was a young and very fleet one, a 
sharp cut with his whip. The horse jumped, and at 
the same moment the animal leaped toward us and 
passed back of the cutter, only brushing it slightly. 
We were out of his way in an instant, and the horse 
did not slacken his speed till we emerged from the 
woods: Then the doctor remarked: “Did you see 
that animal ?”’ 

‘ Yes,” I said, “I saw him jump.” 

“T expected a scratching,” he replied, “when I 
struck the horse, but I hoped that you did not notice 
it. I will take care that we don’t get caught in another 
piece of woods after dark. I think it was a wild cat.” 

As the doctor visited most of the towns in the 
northern part of the Staté, it gave me a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing them at that early date. We found 
some acquaintances on the way, and had_a very pleas- 
ant journey of fifteen days. 

When I arrived at home I found the house closed. 
My mother, having gone to the northern part of the 
State to see her brother, had not yet received the let- 
ter announcing when I would be at home. Knowing 
where she would leave the key, I went for it and was 
just making my fire, when Judge W., hearing that I 
had returned, sent his son to take me to his house. I 
found myself welcomed there by half a dozen of my 
young lady friends, and I remained there till the 
speedy return of my mother. 
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It was thought much more of an undertaking then 
to send a child to the western part of New York to 
pass a year or two, than it would be now to send one 
to Italy. Bloomfield and the Holland Purchase were 
the only places spoken of familiarly, and were thought 
to be a vast distance off. The children considered 
the latter as a place of deep mud and big trees, set- 
tled only by a few neat-looking Albany Dutchmen, 
living in log huts; and the former as some oasis in 
the desert, settled by persons living in cottages 
located in the midsts of flowers, all of which were 
. “wasting their sweetness on the desert air.” Such 
was the idea the name of Bloomfield awakened. 

The philosophy of the mind is such that any one, 
on returning to his home from a longer or shorter 
absence, has all the enjoyments that he would have 
had in the same time at home concentrated into a 
few days or hours after his return, in addition to that 
he has enjoyed abroad. This is particularly so with 
a young person. This pleasure was heightened by 
the speedy return of my mother, who felt recom- 
pensed for all the loneliness occasioned by my ab- 
sence by my improvement both in mind and health. 

The following Spring I took our village school. 
Although I could not board at home, I was able to 
see my mother once or twice a week. The medical 
school at Castleton was then very flourishing, with a 
, of our vil- 





corps of excellent professors. Dr. G 
lage, was elected president of the institution. He 
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proposed to me at the commencement of the term to 
go over and attend a course in Natural History with 
Professors Eaton and Smith, who were both in that 
department. As there was no stage running that 





way, Dr. M , a student from our village, who was 
going to attend the lectures, kindly offered to take 
me in a carriage over the Green Mountains. After 
a fatiguing, but rather romantic ride through the 
notch of the Green Mountains, we arrived at Castle- 
ton just as the sun was setting. Both the academy, 
taught by Professor Howe, and the medical college 
had opened with nearly double the number of students 
they had ever had before. This took the people by 
surprise, and for more than a week there were many 
students who were unable to find a comfortable place 
to board. I was left at the hotel, and, as a special 
favor, had a good room for one night. Asall the rooms 
were previously engaged by an agent of a menagerie 
which was coming at sunrise the next morning, I 
had to relinquish my room at that time and take my 
seat in the parlor, not knowing whether I should find 
a place to stay or be obliged to return home. Very 
soon, however, two of the Professors called and said 
to me that they should very soon have places for all 
the students who should arrive, and one of them in- 
vited me to share the hospitalities of his house until I 
could be suited with a boarding place. I gladly availed 
myself of his kind offer, and my first perplexity proved 
a blessing, for it made me acquainted with the fami- 
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lies of the Professors, and introduced me into society 
where I should not otherwise have been admitted. I 





remained at Professor W ’s some days without 
being able to finda place. At length Mr. L——, who 
had a family of twelve gentlemen boarders, said, if I 
would take a room with his daughter, he would be 
very happy to board me. As it was a highly 
educated family, and most of the students were 
from good families from the city and State of 
New York, I enjoyed my boarding place very 
much. 

But just at this time another trouble arose. Pro- 
fessor Eaton was confined to his room with fever 
and ague, and could not commence his lectures. 
Some of the Professors induced Doctor Millieur, a 
Frenchman, from Montreal, a very fine scholar, and, 
I think, an author, to give me lessons in his own lan- 
guage. I commenced studying with all the energy 
I could command. He was one of the finest teach- 
ers of that language I ever found. I used to go 
every day to Professor Eaton’s rooms and read to 
him a little while; then he would send me into the 
field near, and tell me just the spot where I could 
find any certain flower. I would return with it, sit 
down by him and analyze and name it according to 
his artificial classification. I was then easily affected 
by poisonous plants. 

“ Professor,” said I to him one day, “I am afraid | 
shall get poisoned going around so after plants.” 
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“ Never fear,” he said; ‘a botanist never gets pois- 
oned.” 

One day I went into his room with my hands all 
swollen, and very much irritated by something that 
I had handled. Z 

“Look here, sir,” said I, “I thought you said the 
other day a botanist could never get poisoned.” 

He looked at me with one of his quizzical glances, 
and said: “ Well, my dear, if you had been a botan- 
ist you would have known what to have avoided, 
and what you could pick with safety. Some persons 
are more easily poisoned than others.” 

I told him I understood the joke, and would learn 
not to call myself a botanist again. 

One day he sent me into the garden to get some- 
thing, and when I came to him with my flowers, he 
picked off from me one or two of what we call span- 
worms. As I showed some signs of fear, he said: 
“Why! you will never make a naturalist if you feel 
in this way.” | 

“QO,” said I, “I’m always afraid of worms.” 

“This is not a worm,” he replied; “it is an insect. 
You may as well begin to call things by their right 
names at first.” 

Thus this benevolent man, who endeavored to give 
those around him all the information possible, sent 
me away from his room each day a wiser student, 
and feeling that I was profiting more than I could 
from his public lectures. 
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The science of geology was then in its infancy, 
and the students of the present day cannot realize 
the fatigue that the pioneers in that science endured. 
Prof. E told me that he had been then fifteen 
times over the Green Mountains in different places, 
collecting specimens of rocks and minerals, and, when 





he had procured fifty pounds, carrying them on his 
back to the nearest stage route, he would send them 
to the cabinet for which he was collecting. 

He soon recovered from his fever and ague, and 
gave a very interesting and profitable course of lec- 
tures. He not only explained very familiarly and 
carefully scientific points, but interspersed his lec- 
tures with anecdotes both of men and things, which 
gave the students ideas that they could have obtained 
in no other way. At this time, when newspapers are 
so numerous and facilities of travel so great that 
every man can have an introduction to his scientific 
neighbor, this manner of lecturing would be useless 
to the advanced student. 

Professors would then communicate their mistakes 
or failures in experimenting by letters to their friends, 
and receive their commiseration in the same manner. 
Once when I called he had received a letter from 
Professor Silliman, relating that he had broken a 
retort in an experiment, and to his great mortifica- 
tion had driven some of the glass through a lady’s 
leghorn bonnet. If Professor Silliman was alive at 
this time and the same accident had occurred, he 
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would probably have sent the glass through the 
lady’s head, as the bonnets of the present day would 
be no protection. 

Professor Silliman also remarked: “I apologized 
for this accident, and no one seemed to think any- 
thing about it, but it mortified me exceedingly. No 
man who attempts to lecture in public is excusable 
for either the ignorance or the carelessness which 
would cause the breaking of a retort in the presence 
of his class. Now, Eaton, see to it that you do not 
have the same misfortune.” 

I relate this anecdote to show the sensitiveness as 
well as the accuracy of this great scholar, who has 
done so much for science in our country. 

Prof. E 
exhortations to the students. I remember his saying 





was accustomed to give many fatherly 


to them, toward the end of the course, “ Now, young 
gentlemen, when you go out into the world, don’t 
set yourselves up as aristocrats, and associate with 
none but those of your own cloth, and thereby de- 
prive yourselves of all the knowledge that belongs 
to the classes which you think below you. They 
know more things than you do, and to be men, you 
ought to know them also. You say you cannot talk 
with them. Now, every man knows more than you 
do about his own calling, and every one likes to talk 
about his own business. When you are journeying 
and stop to feed your horses or yourselves, talk 
familiarly with some one. Don’t try to make them 
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feel your superiority, but show that you think you 
can learn something from them, and they will be 
pleased to tell you what you did not know before, 
and you will leave them wiser men. . I never saw a 
man from whom I could not learn something. I will 
give you one example. In the time of the war of 
1812, I stopped at a small tavern, and amongst other 
men who were wasting their time in the bar-room, 
was a man who had been drinking just enough to 
make him talkative. He was speaking about some 
battle that had just been fought, and said it was a 
pity that so many bridle bits had been broken. He 
added, in rather a low tone, that he knew where they 
could get something to mend them but it was a 
secret, and he should not tell. I waited till he went 
out of the house, and commenced talking with him, 
and found he had discovered the location of a sub- 
stance which could be used in welding bridle-bits. 
By the aid of a little New England rum and with 
much flattery, I procured his secret, which I imme- 
diately communicated to the government, thereby 
saving the government much expense and making 
it profitable to the discoverer.” 

Another day when I called he had just received a 
letter from Laplace, the French astronomer, with 
whom he corresponded. I should judge from the 
reply, that Prof. E had asked him to describe 
himself—to tell him whether he was a large or small 
man; what hair he had; the color and size of those 
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eyes that had penetrated so far into the heavens. 
La Place went on to answer all his inquiries in a very 
musical and interesting manner, but said that he 
could say more for his telescope than he could for 
himself, for that friend had introduced to him three 
new stars whose light had not appeared during the 
first ten years of his astronomical observations, and 
the light from the last one had arrived here after he 
had spent thirty years in examining that part of the 
heavens. He said also, that he had been at the fune- 
ral of one world whose starry light had burnt out 
and been entirely extinguished. 

This letter interested me much. We had not the 
helps to study then that we have now, and the idea 
that a sun could be at so remote a distance that its — 
light would require thousands of years to reach us, 
was a new and overpowering idea to me, and I have 
thanked Prof. E—— all through these years for tak- 
ing the trouble he did to enlighten me. 

When the course ended, he gave me a ticket or 
certificate of attendance, saying that the trustees 
requested I should accept it without paying. I 
never met the kind-hearted man again; but he did 
not forget me, for after the Rensselaer School was 
formed, he wrote me a letter giving me an invitation 





to attend a year free of expense. 

Both the literature and science of our country 
have suffered by not having the benefit of the writ- 
ings and correspondence of Prof. Eaton. These 
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were very voluminous. I was told that after his 
death, and unknown to any of his children, they 
were all carried out of the house and burned. It is 
not known whether the cause of this unfortunate act 
was to avoid the trouble of inspecting them, or of 
removing so great a multitude of papers to another 
place. 

The Faculty of the College consisted of a body of 
men whose hearts as well as heads would have done 
honor to any institution. The President, however, 
was complaining of poor health, and was absent from 
the lecture-room many times when the students 
thought he might be present. At one time he would 
be detained by tooth-ache, and at another by rheu- 
matic pains. The students became impatient, and 
secretly concerted a plan that they thought would 
bring him out. During one of his lecture hours, 
when all the professors were, or were supposed to 
be, at their homes, a procession of students issued 
from the college with streamers of crape on their 
hats and arms, and preceded by some of their num- 
ber bearing on their shoulders a piece of timber 
somewhat in the form of a coffin, which they carried 
solemnly through the streets. Every one stood at 
the window or gate wondering what it could mean. 
Some guessed, but no one spoke aloud. When they 
came to the President’s house, which was a door or. 
two below us on the opposite side of the street, I 
observed that they stopped and changed bearers. 
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We then knew what the procession meant. They 
proceeded to the burying-ground, and laying down 
their timber at the gate, returned with the same 
slow and solemn tread, without having been heard 
to utter a word. None of the faculty ever mentioned 
the subject to the students. I heard one of them 
remark that there was nothing they could say; the 
students had violated no rule; they were in their 
seats at the commencement of the hour for lecture, 
and as the President did not appear, they were dis- 
missed: their time was their own, and they were 
back in their seats at the ringing of the bell for the 
next lecture; and if they desired to occupy the in- 
terim in carrying a piece of timber quietly through 
the streets, there was no reason why the faculty 
should interfere. The next day the President was 
in his chair before his class, and was not again ab- 
sent during the course. He never referred to the 
subject, and the students treated him with great 
respect ever afterward. 

I returned home in the fall scarcely able to see, on 
account of inflammation in my eyes, occasioned by 
watching too intensely the burning of metals in the 
laboratory, but the term had been a very profitable 
one tome. I had made good progress in French, as 
well as in the subjects of the lectures. — 

I commenced my cabinet of mineralogy and geol- 
ogy at that time, and collected and labeled what we 
were then taught were the nine simple minerals com- 
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prising the alphabet of the rocks. I did not think I 
should live to see this alphabet increased sevenfold. 
When I arrived home with my specimens of rocks, 
many of my friends ridiculed me. As there was a 
new stone jail being built in our village, they pre- 
tended to think I had brought these stones over the 
mountain for that building. To be sure, they said, 
I showed my liberality, but I need not have troubled 
myself so much, for they could have procured plenty 
of larger and nicer ones nearer home. 

This occasioned much merriment, but in the fol- 
lowing spring, when I pursued my botanical studies, 
I was subjected to still sharper criticisms. Talka- 
tive people thought I was spending my time rang- 
ing the fields when I ought to be at work. One 


_ pious woman was deputed to talk with me upon the 


subject. In fulfilling this duty, she told me that she 
knew that before this I had always been very indus- 


‘trious and careful not to waste any time; that she 


had thought I was a Christian, but how a girl with 
any piety could spend her time gathering and look- 
ing at flowers as much as I did, she could not see, 


and it hurt her feelings very much that I should do 


it. I tried to explain to her, but fear that I never 
succeded in penetrating the cloud of ignorance 
with which her mind was obscured, sufficiently to 
enable her to rejoice in one ray of the light of 
science. She was a professing Christian and has 
long since gone to her reward, where I do not doubt 
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she could commence in feeble strains the song of the 
Lamb(redemption,) but [fear she would be obliged 
to tune her harp and learn the first rudiments, before 
she would be able to sing the song of Moses (crea- 
tion.) 

I think it was the same summer that I made another 
visit to my friends in Lebanon, New Hampshire, cal- 
culating toremain about a week. They urged me to 
prolong my visit. Uncle A—— said that next week 
there was a student from Dartmouth coming there 
to spend the college vacation; that he was to teach 
his son and daughter Latin while he remained, and 
that I had better stay and study with them. This 
idea suited me exactly. I wrote home and obtained 
permission to do so. But they were going to com- 
mence Virgil, and what should 1 do? Having never 
studied the language at all, I could not be in the class 
with them. I was visiting that week at Mr. Ken- 
drick’s, where John Kendrick (who has so long filled 
a Professor’s chair at Marietta, Ohio) said, if I would 
commence the grammar he would hear me recite and 
help me all he could during the week. I suspended 
my visiting, took my book, and labored diligently. 
I went through the grammar. Some may think I did 
it as we used to say some poor students went through 
college, without touching. This may be, for, in my 
succeeding reviews of the rudiments of Latin, I 
learned the truth of the proverb that “haste is slow.” 
But at any rate I commenced Virgil with my cousins 
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the next Monday morning and read eight lines, which 
was our first lesson. It is always best to study the 
rudiments of the language thoroughly, and no one 
can be a good linguist who has not done it, but in my 
case this was a beginning, and laid the foundation for 
future study. These few weeks’ study proved very 
profitable to me. 

Just before my return home we were visiting at 
Mr. K.’s.. A number of Dartmouth students were 
present, and my cousin, Harriet A——, whose relig- 
ion was an ornament to herself and rendered her ac- 
ceptable to any good society, proposed that we 
should form a tract society. She said that she had 
just received from Mr. Hallock, of Boston, a bundle 
of tracts containing some circulars, with the request 
that she would form a society. Each one who joined 
at that time paid fifty cents, I think, and received a 
certain number of tracts for distribution. I joined 
her in urging those present to subscribe, without any 
idea of becoming a member myself, as I belonged to 
another State. Mr. K. said that I could not get off 
in that way; that I must put my name to the paper, 
and when the tracts came he would send them to me, 
together with his own, for he had no time to turn 
tract distributer. When we separated I think all the 
company were members of a tract society, although 
cousin H. was the only professor of religion in the 
room. 

When the tracts were sent to me they also contained 
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circulars requesting the formation of societies. I 
carried these to my minister, Mr. Chapin, who said 
that I must get subscribers. I told him that I was 
not a member of the church, and thought it improper 
for me to do it. He said that was no excuse, for I 
ought to be a member, and that he would spe&%k to 
Mr. M——,, who was one of the most influential young 
men in the village, to assist me. We obtained nearly 
a hundred members. Thus was formed the first 
Tract Society in W——,, and I think in the State of 
Vermont. Clerks in most of the stores joined, and 
slipped a tract in almost every bundle of goods sent 
out of town. Thus the region around was made ac- 
quainted with the doings of the Tract Society which 
was then in its infancy. ' 

This same season I offered myself for admission to 
the church. This was somewhat of a trial to me, as 
there were few young people that became members 
of the church at that time, and I believe our church 
had received no additions for two years. We had 
communion once in two months, and the church 
meetings alternated—the last Saturday of one month 
at the school-house near us, and the Saturday before 
communion at the church in the village. I told my 
experience and was received at the school-house. 
But the following month I was surprised at being 
called upon to go through the same ordeal in the vil- 
lage. This double process was no injury to me, but 
stimulated me to greater activity. I felt that all my 
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mates would expect me to take a stand for Christ. 
This I tried to do, and soon after our church was 
gladdened by receiving some others to its commun- 
ion, among whom were two of our most influential 
young ladies. 

There was one young man for whom we felt great 
interest. He was the son of our next-door neigh- 
bor. He was an uncommonly cheerful and pleasant 
person, and had many friends. I frequently con- 
versed with him on the subject of religion, but was 
often met with some ludicrous reply which was in- 
tended to disarm me and prevent further entreaty. 

There is no way so sure to grieve the spirit of God 
as by meeting His influences with pleasant ridicule. 
This young man’s health soon began to decline, and 
it was thought best for him to go to Massachusetts 
to consult a physician who was famous in cases of 
consumption. When taking leave of him I urged 
him to make it his first business to get ready to die. 

“OQ,” said he, “I hoped you would not say anything 
about that this morning. I don’t believe I am going 
to die now.” 

He was gone about two months and returned much 
worse. One day when I called to see him, he said 
with much impatience: “I have one thing to request 
of you; that is, that you never will say another word 
to me on the subject of my soul’s salvation. I can 
take care of that myself.” 

I told him that I should stay away from the house 
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then, for I could not help talking if I saw him. He 
said perhaps I had better stay away, for the sight of 
me reminded him of what I had said and troubled 
him. I did not go in again for two weeks. During 
that time he pretended to be reconciled to die, but 
his sisters who were members of the church had no 
confidence in his assertions. Instead of sending for his 
own clergyman he sent for one who was unacquainted 
with him. He seemed to enjoy having deceived both 
the man and his own soul, and for three or four days 
remained quiet. But the hour of death is an honest 
hour, and when it approaches all false hopes vanish. 
He sent for me to come in. I found him for the first 
time lying on the bed, looking very pale and much 
changed. 

He took hold of my hand and said: “I am sorry I 
troubled you so.” 

“Never mind me, Grey,” said I, “ but go to Christ 
and ask for forgiveness.” 

His mother and sisters came round the bed. 

“ He is dying,” I said. 

He closed his eyes, it seemed to me five minutes 
that he ceased to breathe, and we all supposed that he 
was dead. He then opened his eyes with an agoniz- 
ing look and said, in a firm voice: “Oh! I want to 
go to Heaven, but I can’t;” and with that word 
“can’t,” his unclothed spirit left the body and he was 
gone. 

I recollect another death that took place about 
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this time. A young man, Frederick R——, whose 
father was a wealthy merchant in the south village 
of the town, prepared for college in our village. He 
boarded with ten or twelve gentlemen, many of them 
professional, who had clubbed together and used as 
a private boarding house a dwelling belonging to one 
of the party. Mr. R was the youngest amongst 
them, but a great favorite in the family. During his 
first year at Dartmouth he was converted, came 
-home in the college vacation, and while stopping in 
the village was welcomed at the same table. When 
they took their seats for dinner the first day, one of 
the gentlemen who had heard of his conversion and 
was somewhat given to ridiculing serious things, 
said aloud: “I understand Mr. R—— has become a 
Christian, and perhaps would like to ask a blessing 
before he eats.” 

“Certainly I would,” he replied, “if it is agreeable 
to the gentlemen at the table,” and immediately ris- 
ing from his chair, (for it was the fashion to stand then 
when a blessing was asked,) all involuntarily rose to 





their feet and stood while he very humbly and con- 
cisely asked God to bless the food and reception of 
it. This he continued to do at every meal while he 
remained with them. He told me afterwards this 
was the first and only great trial of his religious 
course. He said as there was not a Christian at the 
table he felt constrained to use the opportunity to 
honor the Saviour who had done so much for him. 
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The act did honor to him, and carried the conviction 
to every heart that he was a true Christian. He re- 
turned to college and was one of the first in his class, 
but graduated at a higherschool. He was obliged to 
leave during his last year, went home to his father’s 
house, was sick, and in a few weeks entered tri- 
umphantly into his rest. Although not quite arrived 
at majority, he left a noble testimony to the power 
of Divine grace, and one that had a lasting influence 
on those with whom he had associated. 

During these few years I had three opportunities 
of witnessing freshets occasioned by summer rains 
giving rise to the rivers in the vicinity. No one who 
has not lived in a mountainous country can form any 
idea of the sudden rise of streams in such regions. 
In one instance there was a bursting of a water-spout. 
As few young persons have witnessed this phenome- 
non, I will endeavor to describe it. My uncle owned 
atannéry. The water to grind the bark was taken in 
a high flume from a brook which wound around a 
steep hill a little distance behind the house. I was 
standing one day in the side yard of the house which 
was high and overlooked this brook, when I saw com- 
ing around the side of the hill a body of water at 
least forty feet high, tumbling and foaming, and fol- 
lowing the course of the stream. It destroyed 
everything in its way, tearing great rocks from the 
bed of the stream, and demolishing the flume, broke 
to pieces the wheel, lifted the building like a feather 
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on its angry surface, and rolling on, took a high 
bridge which crossed the stream in the road, without 
ceremony, passed on about fifty rods and entered 
the Queechy river with all the wrecks gathered on 
its way. In half an hour the brook had shrunk to its 
common depths within its banks, and the sun was 
shining as quietly in the sky as it was before the sad 
catastrophe. This water-spout was supposed to have 
been drawn up from the river and attracted by the 
hill, against which it burst. | 

At another time, during a bright day, we were all 
collected in our church to hear an address from the 
Rev. Mr. Frey, a converted Jew who had just then 
come for the first time to this country, and had com- 
menced leeturing on the condition of the scattered 
Hebrews. A O’chtful thunder storm arose, the rain 
‘came down in torrents, bridges were carried off, and 
in some places the river flowed into the road, render- 
ing egress from the village very dangerous for some 
hours. None of the congregation were able to leave 
the house until nearly dark, and then those of us 
whose homes were a mile away were obliged to 
share the hospitality of our friends, and remained in 
the village during the night. Some years after I 
met Mr. Frey and told him where I had before seen 


him. 
“Oh, yes,” said he, “I remember talking with you 
in W——, when we were waiting for the worst storm 


I ever witnessed in my life to pass over.” 
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But the raging of a storm in the day time, how- 
ever furious it may be, and however great the devas- 
tation occasioned by it, does not appall the senses or 
create such fearful forebodings, as to be aroused from 
sleep in the midst of the night by the solemn toll of 
the freshet-bell ; to hear the raging of the waters in- 
termingled with the screams of frightened people, 
amidst a darkness so dense that you could not see 
the former nor understand the danger of the latter. 
I have seen many a freshet in the Queechy rise sud- 
denly, at the breaking up of the ice, and carry down 
amidst its icy current large logs, animals and some- 
times small buildings, that it had gathered on its 
way. At one time it threw its masses of ice over 
into the road between us and the village so compact, 
that for six weeks after we went over it in sleighs 
twenty feet above the level of the road without dan- 
ger, until the spring thaw melted the edges of the 
ice, thereby exposing deep cavities over which we 
had traveled. These sights had more interest than 
terror. 

The night freshet to which I refer, occurred just 
after we had sold our place and prepared to move 
west. The river winds its way very near the base 
of the mountain at the north side of the village. As 
it flows towards the east, it receives the waters of a 
small stream that comes from the south, and cross- 
ing near the centre of the village, flows into the river 
some rods below. On this stream stood the jail, and 
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just above, on the other side of the street, was an 
oil mill. Ona street north and near the same stream, 
stood the dwelling of our physician. 

I shall never forget that night. We were awak- 
ened from our sleep by the tolling of the church 
bell, which we knew indicated.a freshet. The stream 
had overflowed its banks above the mill, covering 
with water all that part south of the green. People 
were screaming with fright, not knowing where to 
go. Two or three voices seemed louder than all, 
uttering the exclamation, “‘ Father is drowned! Fa- 
ther is drowned!” This came from some children 
whom the water had driven from their house on the 
opposite side of the street. Just at this time I heard 
a familiar voice endeavoring to drive some oxen down 
the hill near the house. It is well known that foliage 
and limbs of trees will form a barrier to the gullying 
of water, when stones and even large rocks thrown 
into the chasm would be easily swept away, only 
making the destruction greater. In this case they 
had cut down a large evergreen, and were dragging 
it down the hill. Although the darkness prevented 
me from seeing any form, I spoke the name of the 
young man. He said the ravages were fearful; the 
oil mill was being swept away, the bridge had gone, 
the foundations of the jail were already laid bare, 
and the water was threatening to destroy Doctor 
B ’s house. Into this last gully they were going 
to put the tree he was dragging. A lady was in the 
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house alone south of us. Mr. W—— came running 
almost breathless to the door, and told her that her 


husband, Colonel B , in attempting to go to the | 





mill, had fallen through and was drowned. She 
waded through the deep waters and went imme- 
diately to her mother’s. Soon after Colonel B ; 
who had been to his house and could not find his 





wife, came in. 
“Oh,” said she, flinging her arms around him, 
“are youalive? Mr. W said you were drowned.” 
“Why, what does that mean?” said he. “I saw 
Mr. W—— myself run toward the place where the 





bridge had fallen. We endeavored to stop him as 
he passed us, telling him he would be drowned, but 
he heeded us not, and disappeared from our view. 
He is gone, and I am afraid his body will not be 
found.” 

Why Mr. W should have gone to Mrs. B—— 
and told her that her husband, who had been in no 
immediate danger, was drowned, and then, in fifteen 





minutes after, should himself plunge into the foam- 
ing waters in the same place, could not be accounted 
for, unless fright had taken away his senses. 

From what I have said no idea can be formed of 
the terror of the scene. There were no street lamps 
to mitigate the darkness, and the flickering rays 
from a few tin lanterns were the only means of en- 
lightening the surrounding gloom. 

In a yard just back of the jail, a gentleman had a 
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small flock of valuable sheep. They huddled up into 
one corner and bleating loudly, begged for help. 
Three young men were determined to save them. 
One of them tied a rope around his waist, and while 
the others held each end firmly, he waded into the 
water. As the poor things gathered around him, he 
would take hold of two, and his companions by pull- 
ing on the rope would assist him to return. Thus 
each one waiting his turn was landed in a safe place. 

The next Sabbath Mr. Chapin preached from 
Psalms go: 5: ‘‘ Thou carriest them away like a flood.” 
The sermon was so much admired that a committee 
of gentlemen were appointed to request it for publi- 
cation. Mr. Chapin, with more foresight than some 
clergymen of the present day have, said, “ Gentle- 
men, I would be glad to oblige you, but I cannot; 
for it is necessary to have the flood with it in order 
to appreciate the sermon.” 


CHAPTE RN: bids 


SXG|EING strongly urged by my friends at the 
© || West, I left my native State with its green 


Y 


ing atmosphere, and in the summer of 1826 removed 
to the richer soil and pancake level of the Genesee 
valley. 






hills, its lofty mountains, its clear but ever- 
changing streams, its pure and health-giv- 


Speaking of the mountains around my birth-place, 
reminds me of an anecdote which, if told at all, should 
have been introduced some time before now, as it 
shows how scholars will study without putting two 
things together and drawing an inference from_the 
same. I will relate this anecdote, although I know 
it is no credit to either my intellect or my scholar- 
ship. 

A class of us were studying astronomy with Prof. 
Holbrook, the well-known lecturer on that subject. 
He asked us one day whether the sun, when it rose, 
came up perpendicular or slanting. Had he put the 
question in another form, and said, “ What angle 
does the sun make when rising,” we should probably 
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have answered it immediately. As it was, we all 
kept silence. 

“ You think of it,” he said, “and .tell me to-mor- 
row.” 

I thought I would take a sure way to find out. I 
rose the next morning as soon as it was light and set 
off for the mountain, which rose abruptly on the north 
side of our village, and was so steep that one could 
look from its top and see the rows of vegetables in 
the gardens below. I took a path and ascended to a 
sufficient height to have a good view of the sun as 
it rose. I seated myself on a rock and waited pa- 
tiently. In afew moments his brilliant rays came 
darting over the eastern hill, but before his broad disc 
was half disclosed to view, I thought “ What a fool I 
have made of myself. Don’t I know that the ecliptic 
crosses the equator at an angle of 23° 28’, and here 
I am sitting on this rock seeing if he rises perpen- 
dicular as the earth turns towards him.” I rose, and 
I think no one ever went down the sides of the moun- 
tain faster than I did. When I passed Mr. M——’s 
house, through whose grounds my road lay, I was 
so afraid that some one would see me and ask where 
I had been, that I looked neither to the right nor the 
left, but made my way as rapidly as possible. As I 
was passing one of the stores, a-clerk who was tak- 
ing down the shutters, said to me, “Good morning ; 
you have been taking an early walk.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have been after my health,” hur- 
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ried on, and reached home feeling that such weak- 
ness of mind needed some remedy even if the body 
was in health. I met the class that day and gravely 
answered the question, but the adventures of the 
morning I kept to myself. This, however, was not 
lost upon me. I would afterwards frequently say to 
myself when studying, “ Now understand your les- 
son, and not have to make another journey on to 
Mt. Tom to learn it.” 

After crossing the Green Mountains in the stage, 
we took the packet at Albany and went on our way 
rejoicing in the unheard-of facilities which enabled 
us to travel nearly one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. We bore patiently all the inconveniences of 
sleeping on a narrow shelf in a crowded cabin dur- 
ing the night, and employing some hours of the day 
in bathing our faces in salt and water and brandy, to 
mitigate the pain from the bites of musquitoes, which 
attacked us in droves. We received a hearty wel- 
come at Lima from the family of Dr. S , and 
although I had been absent five years, the old 
watch-dog met me at the gate, and showed by 
great demonstrations of joy that he had not for- 
gotten me. 

I owe it to this faithful creature, who died a year 
after, to mention one thing that showed his sagacity 





and his power of understanding language. Some of 
the neighbors were accustomed to cure their hams 
in Dr. S *s smoke-house, which stood in the back 
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yard. One day the Doctor observed that a ham was 
missing. 

“Tf that ham is stolen,” said he to his wife, who 
was standing on the piazza, “I will give Lion a severe 
whipping.” 

The dog, who was lying on the grass, immediately 
came to him and began to whine. He took hold of 
his coat sleeve, pulled it, and said as plain as a dog 
could say, “Come with me and you will find it.” 

The doctor said to him, ‘ Did you allow any one 
to take that ham?” The dog barked, went round to 
the gate, and by running backward and forward, 
asked the doctor to follow him. He did so, and the 
dog led him to one of the neighbors. 

“Have you taken one of your hams?” said the 
doctor. 

“ Yes,” the man replied. ‘“ You were all away and 
we wanted it, but Lion was determined I should not 
have it. I told him he knew it was mine, for he saw 
me when I put it there. He finally stood by and let 
me take it.” | 

The faithful animal returned with his master, bark- 
ing and showing great joy in having saved his repu- 
tation. 

I was very happy to meet my former acquaintances, 
and in the course of a few weeks lived over with 
them the events of the last five years. In the au- 
tumn I, with four others, purchased the upper story 
of the town-house, and opened a ladies’ school, which 
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became prosperous through the influence of my 
friends, among whom I would name Rev. Dr. 
B— and Erastus Clark, Esq., the latter of whom 
continued faithfully to take care of my interests 
without remuneration until his death. 

Not many months after the opening of the school, 
the Lord graciously visited his people in Lima. The 
revival extended to my school, and many of the 
young ladies were converted. This so stirred the 
wrath of the impenitent that they endeavored to give 
vent to their feelings by troubling me with abusive 
letters, and among other things they sent me by mail 
a very handsome volume of Tom Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason.” Not liking to burn it, and fearing that 
some one might be injured by reading it, I left it 
with the pastor. Rev. Dr. B gave us much of 
his valuable time. I remember with deep interest a 
visit from the Rev. Mr. Bull, who was preaching at 
that time in Geneseo, and who came for a few days: 
to assist Mr. Barnard. After conversing with the 
young ladies, and before offering prayer, he brought 
tears to all our eyes by singing the hymn, in his feel- 
ing and yet powerful voice, “ O there will be mourn- 
ing at the judgment seat of Christ.” Many souls 
were converted at that time in Lima, but it was only 
the first fruits of the great harvest of 1831 and ’32. 

During my continuance at Lima, I attended the 
first, and with one exception, which I will hereafter 
mention, the only theatrical performance I ever wit- 
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nessed. At that time I had never read anything on 
the immoral tendency of theatre-going, nor heard 
any remarks on the subject, for there were no such 
performances in my native State. Vermont could 
not then and does not even now boast of a theatre. 
A traveling theatre was to perform in the village. 
A gentleman who had a school in town and who was 
no particular friend of mine, invited me to go. My 
mother thought best for me to accept the invitation. 
I went, and spent the evening as others did, laugh- 
ing and wiping my eyes alternately; but one thing 
shocked me very much. This was & very solemn 
and quite lengthy prayer, uttered with impassioned 
eloquence by one of the actors during the perform- 
ance. This commingling the sacred with the pro- 
fane seemed to me unpardonable, and I felt that, 
by being present, I was countenancing the sin. I 
went home full of self-reproach, and the next day 
while I was being laughed at for my over scrupu- 
lousness, the New York Odserver came to hand. I 
opened it and my eyes fell on the first piece I ever 
saw written on the immorality of the theatre. This 
was a great help in my arguments, and strengthened 
me much. I was told by some as an excuse for 
attending, that most of these actors were respect- 
able persons. I heard no more of them for five 
years, when at one of our evening meetings in 
R——, I recognized the same voice that recited the 
prayer in the theatre, offering a very humble and 
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fervent supplication. I then learned with much sur- 
prise that this gentleman, over whose and his wife’s 
conversion we had been rejoicing, was the same 
actor. They left the stage, and a devoted Christian 
life for thirty-five years, has proved their conversion 
sincere. 

In 1828, I engaged as female principal in the Mon- 
roe Academy at the pleasant village of Henrietta, 
seven miles south of Rochester. This school was 
then, if I have been rightly informed, the only incor- 
porated institution between Utica and Buffalo. It 
had in attendance nearly three hundred scholars, 
sixty of whom were ladies and in my department. 
It was conducted on the monitorial system, some- 
thing of which I will endeavor to describe. The 
scholars were all seated in two large rooms at desks 
facing the teacher. Each scholar had his or her 
books under the desk. In front of them was their 
slate standing, let through an aperture in the top. 
The teacher sat on a rostrum at one end of the room 
with a desk before her, on which stood a frame in the 
shape of a T, under which was written in large let- 
ters EccE SIGNUM. Every one was obliged to be- 
hold the sign, and after prayers it turned a certain 
way. Every scholar rose; at another turn laid their 
left hand upon their slate; at the next took their 
books from under their desks; at the next faced 
around. Then walking entirely around the room in 
the aisle at the outside of the desk, each scholar took 
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his place in his class of six or eight, formed in a 
square, on one side of which sat the monitor. This 
was all done without a word from the teacher. Then 
commenced the buzz and hum of study without con- 
fusion. Every scholar was industrious and desirous 
to become a monitor. Every monitor was ambitious 
to excel in teaching. One teacher was walking 
around overseeing the whole, and ready to be called 
upon for any explanation the monitor could not give. 
When this class was through, the bell rang for silence. 
The pupils were sent to their seats by the same sig- 
nals. The monitors of that hour retired to another 
room, where they were drilled by the professors for 
the next day’s service, and another class with another 
set of monitors was called inthe same way. Thus 
the day passed on. But we soon learned that this 
would not do for instruction in mental and moral 
science; therefore we took those classes under our 
own charge from seven till nine in the morning, before 
the other students convened. Our scholars ranged 
in age from fifteen to twenty-five. We had only 
about a dozen below that age. Our youngest was 
about seven, and the brightest, quickest scholar in 
mathematics I ever saw. She would follow the 
teacher in the longest sums in Colburn’s Arithmetic, 
and be able to give the answer the moment the ques- 
tion was finished. This child has since taken her 
place among the intelligent ladies of the age. 
Among the trustees of this school were some in- 
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telligent men who labored faithfully for its advance- 
ment. Some of them resided in Rochester, two of 
whom, Mr. Bolton and Dr. Ward, were always at 
our examinations, and others came frequently during 
the quarter. During the two years that I was there, 
there were comparatively few days that we did not 
have visitors in the school. I suppose these were 
attracted as much by the exercising of the school as 
by the recitations. In some cases wedding-parties 
came there for their first trip. 

The by-laws of the institution contained an article 
forbidding any religious tenet to be taught in school. 
Not one of this large number of scholars was a pro- 
fessing Christian, and many of the older scholars 
talked infidelity. As I was passing out of the house 
one day, half a dozen of them stood around the door 
ridiculing religion and making pompous speeches, 
such as ignorant young men always make when they 
wish to “glory in their shame.” I stopped and talked 
with them very plainly, and, perhaps, a little severely. 
All but one apologized, and this one reported me to the 
trustees. Only one of those who resided in Henrietta 
was a pious man. The impenitent ones immediately 
waited upon me, and after praising me for my faith- 
fulness as a teacher, and remarking that I, by being 
their first female teacher, had great influence over 
the whole school, said that they were very sorry to 
inform me that I had broken the rules of the institu- 
tion, and read me the article. I asked them to give 
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me the definition of tenet, which, with a little confu- 
sion, they did. I asked them if faith and repentance 
was included in that definition, or if warning a young 
man against blasphemy was teaching a religious tenet. 
I asked them also if the words “in the school ” in- 
cluded the grounds around the house, and out of 
school hours. They replied they thought not, and 
took their hats and left. 

There was preaching alternately at the academy 
and at a log school-house nearly two miles west. 
We had a Sabbath school in the former place, which 
most of the scholars attended. After this talk I 
formed a Bible-class at our house on Thursday even- 
ing which was attended by many of the older schol- 
ars, and taught either by the minister or the pious 
trustee, Mr. Gould. I think in this class seed was 
sown that afterward brought forth fruit to everlast- 
ing life. Within four years after, almost every one 
of this large Bible-class were converted, and some 
of them became ministers of the Gospel. One of 
these trustees afterward became a devoted Christian, 
and told me that he was at that time an atheist. 

Mr. S——,’ I said, “why did you give so much 
for the support of the minister?” 

“T did it for the benefit of my family,” he replied ; 
“for even at that time my observation had taught 
me that no family could take a respectable stand in 
community that had not enjoyed the benefits of a 
preached Gospel.” 
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The following Spring I attempted to get some of 
the children in the village into our Sabbath school. 
I spent one whole Saturday in visiting the families 
whose children had never been admitted into the 
Academy. I found two smart boys whose father 
was unwilling to have them attend Sunday school. 
I, however, induced them to attend. Afterward the 
oldest of these became a member of the Academy. 
Finding him to bea very intelligent, although a very 
bashful boy, I selected him as one of the monitors in 
my department, and did all I could to give him con- 
fidence. j 

The next Monday morning, just as we called out 
the classes, I was summoned before the trustees, five 
or six of whom had collected in the third story of the 
building. Jentered the room and found the trustees 
sitting in their arm-chairs around their baize-covered 
table which stood in the centre. They began by 
telling me again of my excellencies, and what an 
influence I had over the school. This annoyed me 
exceedingly, for I knew there was some reprimand 
behind it. 

“ Gentlemen, I know all this,” I said to them, “ for 
you have told me before, but please tell me what I 
am called here for, for I am in a great hurry and am 
needed below.” They then proceeded to say they 
did not doubt I wished to do good, but they thought 
I had degraded myself by going into all those poor 
houses to look up Sabbath-school scholars. It was 
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peneath a person of my standing. I told them, re- 
spectfully, that I must be allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of my own conscience, and was ready to leave 
the institution at any time when they wished it, but 
I hoped that they would live to see the time when 
the gathering-in of Sunday-school scholars would be 
thought to be a credit rather than a disgrace, and 
also that some of these boys that I had gathered in 
might yet stand high in our country. I relate this 
anecdote to show how differently the effort in behalf 
of Sunday schools was viewed at that time from what 
it is now. 

I will say here that I lost sight of the bashful boy 
for along time. At length I received my first thanks 
for the effort I had made in his behalf, when he was 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of New York. He 
afterwards came to me in the court-room just before 
he was about to make the last plea in a very import- 
ant suit, and speaking of his timidity, said, “I am 
indebted to you for much of the confidence I now 
possess, for had it not been for that early effort you 
compelled me to make I should not have been able 
to speak in this plea to-day.” 

I think there have not been many schools, having 
from three to four hundred boarding students, with 
fewer improprieties of conduct than during those 
years at the Monroe Academy. When we consider 
that the school was composed of young men from the 
wealthy families in all the country from Syracuse to 
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Buffalo, it is surprising that there should have been 
so little time consumed in foolish amusements. At 
one time, however, they commenced having weekly 
suppers at the hotel, which was kept ky one of the 
trustees. The teachers knew this would soon end in 
drinking and riot. Dr. C , the principal, being a 
particular friend of the keeper of the hotel, disliked 
to interfere, and desired me to speak to the students. 
I did so, and Mr. C——, the keeper of the house, 
soon waited on me to reprove me for interfering out 





of my own department. He said that scholars, as well 
as others, must have some amusement, and that one 
of the teachers countenanced it and joined with them. 

“T will spread the case before you,” said I, “and 
abide by your decision; that is, as to what you would 
do, placed in my situation. Now suppose you, for a 
time, should take my place; then you would not be 
influenced as you now are by desire to make money 
out of the students. Then suppose that you felt as I 
do, that they were forming habits that would involve 
them in dissipation and ruin them after they left 
school; and suppose that you cared for the safety of 
their souls hereafter, (which you do not,) and thought 
that it would be endangered by this course of con- 
duct, what would you do?” 

He was silent a moment, then rising and taking his 
hat, he said, “I suppose I should do just as you have 
done, and I will not again interfere with your influ- 
ence.” 
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At this time we tried to induce the young gentle- 
men to form themselves into a temperance society, but 
as none of the teachers favored it we did not at first 
succeed, although the young ladies became quite en- 
gaged on the subject. Fourth of July, when we had 
no school, about forty of them entered into a com- 
pact and wrote a constitution, with very decided by- 
laws, touching their association with gentlemen who 
drank spirituous liquors, and amidst great exhilara- 
tion formed, I presume, the first cold-water society 
in the State of New York. The report of this spread 
rapidly, and just before the opening of school the 
next morning, the principal came into my depart- 
ment in order to put a stop to the movement. I had 
just time to say, ‘“ Young ladies, don’t be afraid, 
stand your ground.’ They did so nobly. They 
contended that they had a right to drink cold 
water and nothing else, if they pleased; that they 
formed a society during the holiday, when their 
time was their own, and if they did not wish to asso- 
ciate with persons who were in danger of becoming 
drunkards they were not obliged to. They also 
hinted very modestly that they did not like to recite 
to teachers for whom they feared the same danger. 
This last did not apply to the principal, but to one of 
the under professors. Through the remainder of the 
week the excitement increased among the young 
gentlemen of the school, some declaring that they 
never would join the temperance society, others say- 
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ing they would not be outdone by the girls they knew, 
and the result was that they met the following Satur- 
day afternoon and formed a Young Men’s Temper- 
ance Society. This was in 1828. 

I believe it was in 1829 that the Monroe County 
Sunday-schools had their first celebration at Roches- 
ter. We were surprised to find more than forty of 
the young persons who belonged both to our Sun- 
day-school and to the Bible-class that met during 
the week, desirous to go to R. and join in the 
procession. As we marched through the city, they 
were frequently amused by hearing it asked, “ Do 
all those men belong to that lady’s class? Where 
did they come from P” 

During this summer, the students, in consider- 
ation of having studied so steadily, asked for a holi- 
day, with permission to go to Avon Springs and 
have adinner. This was granted, and the teachers 
joining with them, a large number of carriages were 
engaged in Rochester in addition to all that could 
be procured in town, and nearly the whole school 
set off for Avon. We excited much attention on the 
way; and at dinner, when we all stood around the 
tables, and dropped suddenly into our seats by the 
sound of the whistle, an exclamation of applause was 
heard from the surrounding spectators. The day 
passed pleasantly, and we all returned safely, with- 
out having done anything deserving reproof from 
the principal. 
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I will mention one more anecdote concerning the 
school. I came to Rochester one Friday evening to 
stop over the Sabbath. One of our students went 
home to Pittsford the same evening, where he was in- 
troduced to a very gentlemanly man from England, 
who was traveling through this country for the pur- 
pose of spreading the principles of infidelity. He 
visited the schools in his course, talking to the teach- 
ers and trustees, and trying to persuade them to ban- 
ish not only the Bibles from their schools, but all 
books which contained the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing as the ruler of the Universe. This infidel, being 
very talkative, so fascinated the young man, that 
agreeable to his request, he took him Saturday morn- 
ing to visit the school at Henrietta. He talked with 
all the teachers, and they even allowed him to go 
into my room to use some of his arguments with the 
young ladies. While there, he saw an album of 
mine (for people had albums in those days), took it, 
and wrote in it a sentence or two, and dated it in 
the year of the American Independence, remarking 
that he did not condescend to use the year of our 
Lord. When I returned on Monday, and learned 
what had been done on Saturday morning, I felt 
greatly insulted. I sent for the student—who was 
my particular friend—and told him that he deserved 
a severe reprimand for taking the man to the school, 
and that he could not resume his former standing 
with me or with the ladies, until he had made an 
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apology for the act. He seemed much mortified, and 
said he was fascinated with the learning of the man, 
and that he never thought of the influence of his prin- 
ciples. A few evenings after, he came and stood in 
the door when we were all present, and made a very 
handsome apology, asking the ladies to excuse him 
for introducing a person to them who professed to 
wish to destroy the principles which rendered life 
dear to them. This apology was accepted, and we 
heard no more of infidelity in the school. I never 
saw this man, but Mr. T 
him what I said, and, as near as he could, described 
my feelings. He gloried in having distributed infi- 
del tracts, both in this country and in England, and 
said, that in one instance, he sent a package to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the postage of which 
cost that dignitary five dollars. Soon after, the man 
returned to England, and I came to Rochester. One 
day, being in the post-office, I received a very neat 
and tastefully ornamented package post-marked Lon- 
don, and requiring over a dollar for postage. The 
sight of it reminded me of the trap set for the arch- 
bishop. I asked the post-master if he would please 
to open one end of it very carefully, He did so, 
and drew out an infidel tract. I asked him to retain 
it a few moments. I went out and procured Leslie’s 
Short Method with the Deists and two or three other 
suitable tracts. The post-master kindly sealed up 
the package, and inclosing all in another wrapper, 





, at my request, told 
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directed them to the Infidel Club of London, to the 
care of this man. I never heard the fate of the 
package. 

About a year from this time, a lady came to the 
school and entered her daughter as a pupil, a very 
pretty girl. She said that the uncle of the girl, who 
resided in England, had sent money to defray the 
expenses of her education, with the request that she 
should be sent to school to me. On inquiring the 
name, I found it to be the same man who had visited 
us in Henrietta. I took great pleasure in teaching 
the young lady, receiving this as a testimony of 
God’s approval of the stand I had taken two years 
before. In the Spring of 1830 I closed my labors in 
Monroe Academy. 


CHA PTE Riess 


a f HAD at this time an invitation to take 
charge of the female department of the 





| High School, or, as it was afterwards called, 

the Rochester Institute. At the same time 
I was strongly urged by Mr. Guernsey, of Pitts- 
ford, to open a school in that village. The acquaint-. 
ance I had with the delightful family of Mr. G., de- 
termined me in the latter choice. My school was 
very pleasant, and rendered more so by the interest 
that both Mr. and Mrs. G. took in it, the latter drop- 
ping in almost every week, and aiding me by her 
suggestions. I never spent a more delightful season 
in any society than that in Pittsford. 

I endeavored to labor in the Sunday-school the 
short time I was there, and by the help of Miss 
Caroline Shaw, a devoted worker, the school was 
greatly increased. Mr. Chittenden, a former superin- 
tendent, and a great favorite in town, was soon to 
return to Richmond, his former place of residence, 
and could not remain longer in the school. No one 


could be found to take his place, and for a few 
(116) 
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months I endeavored to discharge the duties of 
superintendent, getting Deacon Beach to open the 
school with prayer. The Rev. Mr. Mahan was 
preaching in Pittsford at that time. With him and 
his precious wife I enjoyed much social intercourse, 
and remember them both with gratitude. I was un- 
willing to leave Pittsford, but being urged by my 
friends to accept the repeated proposals to take 
charge of the female department of the Rochester 
High School, and thereby enlarge my sphere of 
doing good, we decided to remove to Rochester. I 
did so in October, 1830. 

I will here go back a little and say that the Sab- 
bath I mentioned before as having spent in Roches- 
ter, I did so for the purpose of hearing Rev. Joel 
Parker, who was settled over the Third Presbyterian 
Church. His subject was the superiority of the 
saints over the angels in heaven. I left feeling that 
I would not be an angel. At noon I went into their 
Sabbath-school, which was superintended by Mr. 
Josiah Bissell, the man to whom not only Rochester 
but all Western New York is indebted for an ex- 
ample of Christian zeal and energy, especially in 
Sabbath-schools and the distribution of the Bible. 
This was the Sabbath after Sam Patch had taken his 
last leap over the Genesee Falls, a leap that ushered 
him unbidden into the presence of his Maker. I 
had never seen Mr. Bissell. I had read enough in 
the papers, both of praise and censure, to convince 
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me that he was no common man. When he stood 
up in the Sunday-school that day and spread out 
before the teachers and pupils the awful wickedness 
of unnecessarily endangering human life, either by 
intemperance or for the pleasurable gratification of 
others, and when he closed by saying, that all who 
had, by their presence or in any other way, induced 
that man to jump over the falls, were accessary to 
his death, and would be accounted murderers in the 
sight of God, I saw the secret of his power, and 
knew that the society in Rochester would never 
outlive his influence. 

The first Sabbath after removing to Rochester, I 
went again into the school. In passing up the aisle, 
I stopped a moment against a class of fifteen young 
ladies, taught by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, then an elder 
in the church. Mr. B., who was at my side, with- 
out having asked me to take a class,. said, “ Mr. 
P., you may give Miss Allen your class, and look 
up another.” He immediately arose, and I, turning 
to Mr. Bissell, said, “I have worked very hard lately, 
and thought I would rest a while.” He replied, 
“There remaineth a rest for the people of God, but 
not in this world.” 

Much confused, I turned to apologize, but he was 
half way across the room. I had nothing to do but 
to take my place before the class, and go to work as 
well as I could. For seven years I was able to be 
present, when in town, every Sabbath but three. 
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At the expiration of this time I was obliged to go 
South on account of ill-health. I found by referring 
to my class-books, that about a hundred of those 
who had been members of the class during that 
time, had been hopefully converted. Eighty-five of 
them, I ascertained, had united with some church, 
and a few of them had died in the triumph of faith 
before being able to do so. Many of these were pu- 
pils in our school from out of town, and remained in 
the class only so long as they staid in school. 

I wish to say here, that I was greatly assisted by 
the prayers of Mrs. Bissell and Mrs. Scoville, of 
blessed memory, who were accustomed to meet at 
half-past eight in the morning to plead with God 
for the conversion of souls. Sometimes a few other 
ladies joined them. I generally dropped in a few mo- 
ments, and mentioned to them the cases with whom 
I was laboring, feeling assured that God would hear 
their prayers in behalf of these persons. After the 
conversion of Mr. and Mrs. M——, they had a co- 
worker, but as Mrs. M 
cause of Christ, I will say no more here. 

The High School contained about three hundred 
scholars. The principal was F. Benedict, afterward 
professor in the University of Vermont. Though 
he was the son of a clergyman, who was a good man, 
he was skeptical, and thought more of his mathe- 
matical attainments than of his soul. He told me 
that he sometimes thought over a problem in mathe- 





is still toiling on in the 
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matics during the whole time of family worship, with- 
out hearing a word of Scripture or prayer. This 
man had about sixty of the young gentlemen in his 
room, all of whom, with the exception of two, who 
were professors of religion, tried to do and think as 
he did. One of these two was Mr. A——, who ever 
since has been a successful evangelist, both in this 
and the Western States. Charles G. Finney had 
then been preaching about two weeks. It is well 
known that Mr. Finney was opposed by many of the 
ministers of this State. He came to Rochester in 
the midst of opposition. Many were opposed to his 
being invited to preach in the pulpit of the Third 
Church, rendered vacant by the recent removal of 
Rev. Joel Parker to New York. Mr. B favored 
his coming, and Dr. Penny, the devoted and learned 
clergyman of the First Church, remarked to me, on 
first hearing him, that he was glad to sit at his feet 
and learn. 





Finally, most of the church united, and a glorious 
revival commenced. The principal of the school 
was opposed to the students leaving their studies to 
attend meeting, but Mr. A—— felt great anxiety for 
the conversion of his class-mates. One Monday 
morning, the third week after the meetings began, 
he called on Mr. Finney, and asked what he could 
do for them. 

“Talk with them,” said Mr. Finney, “and pray 
for them.” 
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“ There is no time in school,” said Mr. A——, “and 
I can’t get access to them out of school.” 

“Go and talk with them now,” said Mr. Finney ; 
“you have half an hour before school is called, and 
I will pray for you,” and kneeling down, he com- 





menced, while Mr. A was leaving the room. 

He said a few words to them before the school 
opened, and at eleven o’clock Mr. Benedict came into 
my room, and with some excitement, said, “I don’t 
know what ails the young men in my room. We 
can’t get along at all this morning. They can’t 
one of them go through with a proposition at the 
board.” 

“Why,” said1; “what is the matter with them?” 

“ Half of them are crying,” he said, “and say they 
are troubled about their souls.” And he added, 
“Do you think I had better send for Finney to talk 
and pray with them ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and invite him into my room 
also.” 

This last was just what I desired. He did so. 
Thus God answered prayer. A powerful work of 
grace was experienced in the school, and, among 
other results, twenty or more became ministers of 
the gospel. 

If it were not for fatiguing the reader, I would 
like to record many recollections of individual con- 
versions during this and the following years. One 
young lady who came from Oneida County, was 
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early impressed with the thought that her life was 
passing uselessly away. She had a mild and win- 
ning manner. One evening just as the school was 
dismissed, she remained to speak to me. 

“T feel very bad,” said she, with tears in her eyes; 
“T don’t know what to do. I know I am a sinner, 
but I can’t do anything about it.” 

“Can’t you love God,” said I, “and give your 
heart to Him ?” 

“T know God is a just and Paty Being,” she re- 
plied, looking in my face with an anxious expression. 
“T can respect Him, but I cannot love Him: my 
heart won’t do it.” 

I told her to kneel down and I would pray God 
to soften her heart, that she might see what Christ 
had done for her. I did so, and soon after she was 
rejoicing in the feeling that her sins were pardoned. 
She then had no difficulty in loving God, and also 
the souls of those in darkness. She afterward mar- 
ried an English clergyman, and became a faithful 
missionary among the Indians, I think, at Sault St. 
Marie. 

There was another young lady who belonged to 
the school, and was boarding in our family. She 
was a strong-minded, self-reliant and self-righteous 
girl. She was troubled about herself for some weeks, 
and tried every method but the right one to make 
herself acceptable to God. She then changed her 
course, and began to abuse Him. She had done 
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everything she could: God had decreed whether 
she should be saved or lost: if He wanted He could 
change her heart: and thus she went on. We feared 
she would grieve away the Spirit of God. At length 
we perceived that she began to see the wickedness 
of her heart and her desert as a trangressor of God’s 
holy law. Then she said her will could never be 
subdued. My mother told her that we could not 
hear that talk any longer,—to go directly to her 
room, and stay there until she had humbled herself 
before God, given her heart to the Saviour and could 
rejoice in His love. She remained in her room some 
hours. When we saw her again, the lion was changed 
to the lamb. She was as loving as a child, and be- 
gan immediately to work for Christ. She afterward 
became a missionary to the heathen, and spent some 
years in that work. 

The revival continued for months. All the teach- 
ers and a large number of the scholars were hoping in 
Christ. Mr. B , the principal, said little, but was 

evidently troubled. About the middle of the win- 
ter, a Mr. Baker, a very devoted young man from 
Yale College, came to Rochester, and spent some 
days attending the meetings, visiting our schools 
and laboring for the conversion of the scholars. Mr. 
Benedict engaged him to take his place in school 
for a week, under pretence that he was obliged to 
go to New Jersey on business. As he afterwards told 
us, he shut himself up in his room and spent the 
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whole week in dreadful agony on account of his sin. 
On Saturday night, he submitted his will and gave 
himself to the Saviour. Sabbath he attended church. 
All supposed that he had just returned from New 
Jersey. Monday morning he called the school to- 
gether, told them of the change in his feelings, and 
commenced the exercises with prayer. I recollect 
the surprise of one young man, who was a great ad- 
mirer of the principal, and who copied him in every- 
thing. He came in to school during prayer, and 
when he perceived who was conducting the exer- 
cises, he stopped suddenly, stood in the aisle, and 
when the prayer ceased, turned away with the excla- 
mation, “ Behold, he prayeth!’’ It was not long be- 
fore this student began to pray also. 

I remember also two young gentlemen, members 
of the school, for whom we felt great anxiety. They 
were brothers, were both convicted of sin, and for a 
time felt deeply. At length the oldest one left, and 
went as book-keeper to a store in Geneva. The 
other one continued in school a few weeks longer, 
but did not become a Christian. One day he came 
into my school-room and wished to speak with me. 
I told him to call after school. He did so, and com- 
menced by saying, “ You know that I have been for 
some time thinking on the subject of religion. I 
know that you feel very deeply for me, and are pray- 
ing that my heart may be changed. I thought I 
would call and tell you that I had concluded not to 
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repent now. I thank you much for the interest you 
have taken in me, but don’t give yourself any further 
anxiety for me.” 

“Why, W !” I exclaimed, “what led you to 
this terrible decision ?” 





He replied, with a distressed smile on his face, “I 
know that you will think me a fool if I tell you, but 
I am called a very beautiful dancer, and love to 
dance so well that I cannot give it up.” 

“Oh, don’t let that keep you from Christ,” I 
said “you don’t know that you will want to 
dance.” 

“Ah!” said he, “that’s it. I know if I were a 
Christian I should not wish to dance, and I don’t 
want to do anything to take away the love of it.” 
He was greatly agitated. 

“What a pity it is,” said I, “that you ever learned 
to dance. Now you must lose your soul because it 
has excited your vanity.” 

“T know it,” he said, “but cannot now over- 
Come it,” 

At the expiration of the term a few days after, he 
left the school, and returned home. In less than six 
months he was taken with fever, and died suddenly, 
without leaving any evidence that the Spirit had 
ever returned after that fatal decision at Rochester, 
by which he was grieved away. The elder brother 
remained at Geneva until Spring, when he became 
so troubled about himself that he could not cast 
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up a column of figures correctly. He returned to 
R., and called at our house. ; 

“Mr. W——, how thin you are!” I said. “Are 
you sick? Have you come back to recruit from 





your labors ?” 

He rose and came to me, took my hand, and with 
tears moistening his eyes, said, “I have come back 
to Rochester to repent, and, if there is any mercy 
for me, to become a Christian. I have endured a 
winter of great agony.” 

“There was no need of that. Why did you not 
submit? Christ was ready to receive you.” 

“JT know why, and I will tell you. When I was 
convicted here last winter, notwithstanding I felt 
that I was in great danger, I decided that I would 
not give myself to Christ when so many were be- 
coming Christians, lest my friends should say it was 
the result of excitement. .You know I promised you 
that I would make sure work of the subject after I 
left. It has proved as you said, that my time might 
not be God’s time, and all winter I have been in 
deep darkness, unable to make one effort in the right 
way. Something has continually said to me, “Go 
back to R., and do your duty. So here I am, 
and shall remain until I am a better man, unless 
God has taken His: Spirit from me because I have 
so abused His grace.’”’ He remained, went to church 
with me that evening, and, confessing his sins, sub- 
mitted himself to Christ. Soon after he left town, 
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rejoicing in hope, and praising the long suffering 
and forbearance of God. 

At the expiration of this year, the. principal being 
called to a professorship in Burlington College, he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Gilbert Morgan, of Vir- 
ginia. We also had a change in our corps of teach- 
ers. Among those who joined us then, were Pro- 
fessor Oatman, Messrs. Bartlett, Clark, More, and 
afterwards, Doolittle, better known now as Senator 
Doolittle, of Wisconsin. Soon after, Daniel Marsh 
was added to our number, and for some years con- 
ducted, in his quiet and thorough way, the mathe- 
matical department of the institution. Another Mr. 
Moore, who was the first teacher in the introductory 
department, having left, his place was filled by Mr. 
Perry, of Ogdensburg, whose thorough discipline 
will long be remembered by the boys under his care. 
In the female department we were assisted by Misses 
Mary Smith, Amelia Colton, A. C. Bloss (afterwards 
Mrs. Brewster, of Clover St. Seminary), and Mrs. 
Gen. Strong, and all but the last had been pupils in 
the institution. By their scholarship and lady-like 
behavior, they won a large place in our hearts, which 
they all retained until they finished their course in | 
different spheres of duty; and all but Mrs. Strong, 
who is now living, have met their reward in Heaven. 
The school continued to prosper under the instruc- 
tion of its faithful teachers, all but two of whom were 
professing Christians, and these have since been con- 
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verted. Mr. Morgan was a man of sound learning, 
and was very fond of the Greek language. In some 
instances he would persuade the young ladies to com- 
mence Greek before they had studied any other lan- 
guage, and when they understood little of their 
mother-tongue. He used as an argument that they 
should strengthen their minds by the study of that 
and mathematics, in order that they might better 
bear their troubles in after life, and settle their estates 
when they lost their husbands. These last argu- 
ments had little effect, for young ladies are never 
looking for troubles, and do not expect to lose their 
husbands if they are so fortunate as to obtain them. 

I will here say that the two sisters, Misses C——, 
were members of our school at that time, and were 
studying the languages with Mr. Morgan prepara- 
tory to their missionary work. One of them, as Mrs. 
Robinson, went to Siam; the other married Mr. 
Coan, the well-known missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, and is still doing her life-work in that place. 

Mr. Morgan had his own peculiar views on the 
subject of teaching, and never complained of the 
amount of time spent in directing those under his 
care, provided they were willing to follow out his 
particular instructions. He returned to Virginia, 
and for more than a year the school went on pros- 
perously, aided by Mr. Marsh and other professors. 
We were then favored by the arrival of Dr. Chester 
Dewey of beloved memory. 
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So many recollections rush upon me here, both 
painful and pleasurable, all so deeply interesting to 
myself that I know not which to select. We had 
passed through that dreadful scourge, the cholera, in 
1832. Although but few of our scholars were taken 
away by it, many of our friends had been stricken 
down. Then we could realize the worth of the in- 
junction, “ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.” When this 
disease commenced its ravages in our city, we 
thought the dead must be carefully dressed for the 
grave. The second person who died was a woman 
on our street. No one of her acquaintance was will- 
ing to lay her out. They came for my mother. To 
save her I offered to go. A pupil who was boarding 
with us at the time said she would accompany me. 
I would not permit her to expose herself, and went 
over alone. But her kind heart would not allow her 
to remain at home, and she soon came in, saying 
that as this was a poor woman, she was sure Christ 
would protect us in doing what we could for her. 
He did so, and He has not only protected but blessed 
her. She is now the wife of the Hon. Mr. M , of 
Oswego, and continues to do good to the poor. 

Mrs. F. Starr joined us, and we carefully dressed 
her long hair, washed her and robed her for the grave. 
Before we finished, her countenance became dark 
from decomposition. I think this was the last per- 
son during the whole of our season of cholera, who 
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was so particularly prepared for burial. The hus- 
band of this woman, who was apparently well at the 
time, was a corpse in six hours after. 

One morning as I was going to school, I exchanged 
salutations with a gentleman on his way to his store. 
At noon I heard that he had been attacked with 
cholera. At nine o’clock that evening I saw them 
putting him into the hearse to carry him to his long 
resting-place. Thus rapidly the disease swept through 
our city. Few of our pupils had left the school, and 
we soon learned that regular diet, steady habits and 
a mind at ease, were in nearly all cases a safeguard 
from its attacks. 

Before Dr. Dewey entered our school, God had 
again visited us in mercy, and many of our scholars 
had been converted. For four of them I felt much, 
because they were among our younger pupils, and 
we were just beginning to make efforts for the con- 
version of children. The first of these, little Miss 
W—., gave good evidence of a change of heart, 
and began at once to work for her Saviour in school. 
Her time was short. She was soon after taken with 
scarlet fever, and went from a very triumphant death- 
bed to Heaven. Dr. Wisner, who was then pastor 
of the Brick Church, sent us in word that he would 
preach to children at the Court St. Church at four 
o'clock that afternoon. Amongst others, two children 
from St. Paul’s Church were very anxious to attend. 
I told them they must get permission from home. 
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They did so. and went. Dr. Wisner preached from 
the text, “ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth,” and so impressed the children that 
a number of them gave their hearts to Christ before 
leaving the house. Among them were the two I 
have mentioned. Elizabeth A—— was one, who is 
remembered as a charming young lady and devoted 
Christian, until God took her to himself about eight 
years after. The other was the son of an English 
gentleman, who came here to attend school until he 
should be prepared to enter a commercial house in 
South America. He recited in French to me, and 
one day I asked him if he was a Christian. 

“Certainly, m’am,” he said; “do you think I am 
a heathen ?” 

The next morning after he heard Dr. Wisner’s ser- 
mon, he came into the recitation room when but few 
of the class had taken their places, and throwing his 
arms around me, he said, “I know now what you 
meant by asking if I was a Christian. That was the 
first time I ever heard of a change of heart, and last 
night I went home from meeting feeling that I was 
a great sinner. I confessed my sins to the Saviour, 
and for the first time in my life felt the need of hav- 
ing them forgiven. I think I was accepted by Christ, 
and hope He will enable me to serve Him faithfully.” 

In afew years this young man took up his resi- 
dence at Bogota, and being unable to have Protest- 
ant service in the city, he succeeded in getting per- 
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mission to have it regularly on board one of the 
English ships in the harbor, where all on shore who 
wished to do so, were invited to attend. Mr. C 





is still living in the same city and is doing much to 
benefit his fellow-men. 
I will mention one other young gentleman, Mr. 





B 
He had been a gay young man, and his natural ac- 


, who entered our school from Canandaigua. 


complishments made him friends wherever he went. 
After his conversion he endeavored in every way to 
make amends for his former life. He was a superior 
scholar and made rapid progress in his studies. 
After leaving the institution, he was’ engaged in a 
bank in this city. His health failing, he was advised 
to spend the winter in Florida. There were a num- 
ber of gentlemen on board of the steamboat on which 
he took passage, and one day cards were introduced. 
He was invited to take a seat at the table to make 
up the number required at the game. As he de- 
clined, they asked him if he had ever played cards. 
Finding that he had, they pressed him extremely to 
join them. They went so far as to say that he was 
ungenerous and impolite not to do so. 

He arose and said, “‘ Gentlemen, I have formerly 
been as fond of cards as you, and have spent too 
much of my precious time in that way. I think I 
have now become a Christian. I feel that it would 
not be right for me to play, and no amount of 
argument or even abuse, can induce me to vio- 
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late my conscience ;”’ and he walked out of the 
cabin. 

There was an old gentleman, sitting unobserved 
by any of them, quietly reading in another part of 
the room The morning they arrived at Jackson- 
ville, a gentleman was introduced into his room, who 
after inquiring for his health and ascertaining that he 
was intending to spend some time in the city, asked 
if he understood banking. He told him that he had 
just left the bank in Rochester. The gentleman said 
that he was the president of a bank in Jacksonville, 
and offered him the cashiership. He replied that he 
would be obliged to send North for bondsmen, as he 
had no acquaintance there. 

“T will be your bondsman,” said the gentleman, 
“until you can send North. Iam not afraid to trust 
a young man that can resist temptation as firmly as 
you did on the steamboat. I was there and heard 
all that you said.” 

Mr. B went into the bank and remained there 
until failing health compelled him to leave. He died 





in Jacksonville, cared for by attentive and sympa- 
thizing friends. I relate this anecdote to show that 
“godliness is profitable unto all things, having prom- 
ise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come.” 

1 was accustomed during the vacation of each year 
to take a journey to different places for the purpose 
of visiting schools and gathering information of dif- 
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ferent modes of teaching. On one of these trips 1 
went to Ipswich to visit Miss Grant’s school. On 
my way I stopped a few days in Boston, where I had 
the pleasure of meeting Dr. and Mrs. Hawes, of 
Hartford, Conn. His genial warm-heartedness, united 
with the fervent piety which appeared in all his con- 
versation without being obtrusive, interested me ex- 
ceedingly, and as I was a stranger in Boston at that 
time, the little attentions of both the doctor and his 
wife rendered my stay there far more pleasant than 
it otherwise would have been. When I arrived at 
Ipswich the school was in session, but Miss Grant 
had gone to New Brunswick. What surprised me 
most was the interest that all the people felt in the 
school. Every one spoke of it as their school, and 
as if they had a particular interest in its success. 
Miss Mary Lyon was at that time with Miss Grant, 
and had just conceived the idea of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, of which she talked continually. Miss 
Grant’s teachers were both industrious and lady-like, 
just the sort to aid her in giving the energy and 
character which she imparted to the young ladies of 
her school. 

One of these teachers, Miss W , gave me my 
first ride upon the beach, where I collected for my 
cabinet my first shells and sea-weeds. When trying 





to overtake some star-fish on the receding waves, I 
found to my chagrin that I was not active enough to 
keep out of the way of the incoming tide, which, 
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without regarding my ignorance, sent its next furious 
wave quite over my head. Gathering up what I 
could we returned to the chaise, where the old white 
horse stood quietly on the beach and looked on, seem- 
ing to say, “If you had known the power of the 
waves of the ocean as well as I do, you would have 
kept out of their way.” I regretted not seeing Miss 
Grant, but she returned my visit afterwards when on 
a trip to the West with a dozen or more of her pupils 
and teachers. She made a short stay in Rochester. 
I frequently met her after she was married, and could 
never resist the impression that I was in the presence 
of some dignified Roman matron. Miss Mary, the 
daughter of Professor Emerson, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, was at school there, and kindly 
invited me to attend the anniversary exercises which 
were to take place the following week, and to stop 
at her father’s. I was captivated at that time by the 
sweetness and amiability of Miss E., and this feeling 
was only strengthened when, more than twenty-five 
years after, I called on Mrs. Prof. H——,, of Chicago, 
and found her the mother of two or three daughters 
no less beautiful than herself. 

Next week, as the stages were all full, I was sent 
to Andover ina carriage. I have many times since 
admired the patience of the driver when I recollect 
how he would stop to let me botanize by the way, 
and collect specimens of shrubs or plants which were 
new to me. Being conducted to my room at An- 
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dover, I found there Miss Lyon with a number of 
others who had just arrived. We all occupied the 
same room, and Miss Lyon soon amused me much 
by exercising her habits of discipline. 

“ Now,” she said, “ there are so many of us in this 
room, we must be very careful how we lay things 
around. Miss A., you must fold up your things 
and lay them on that shelf in the closet. Be sure 
and keep them together, so that they don’t get lit- 
tered around, and then we shall have no trouble.” 
This direction amused me much, as I had had the 
care of so many girls myself, but I was very glad to 
lay it aside for a short time and be subject to the 
direction of another. When we were going into the 
parlor, where we were to meet President Day, of 
Yale College, Dr. Blagden, of Boston, and many 
other gentlemen, she laid her hand upon my arm and 
said, “‘ Now, we must not talk when we get in here, 
but sit quietly and hear what these gentlemen say.” 

She evidently thought that as I was from the west- 
ern world, I would not know how to behave in so- 
ciety. After we were seated, I found that it was 
easier to give advice than to act in accordance with 
it, for as soon as she had an opportunity she intro- 
duced her favorite project of a school at Holyoke, 
and talked of it incessantly. 

Just before this, astronomers had been sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope and other places, to observe the 
transit of Venus. Some will remember the hoax 
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that came out in the papers soon after, in a long and 
well written article, pretending that the parties had 
been enabled by the new facilities afforded them, to 
see the moon so distinctly that they could actually 
describe its surface, the appearance and employment 
of its inhabitants. The instrument by which this 
was accomplished was so scientifically described that 
some people were entirely deceived. I recollect this 
statement came up as a subject of conversation in 
the parlor. They spoke of the manner by which 
sufficient light was thrown on the lens through so 
long a telescope, as to enable the eye to see distinctly 


» such distant objects. Dr. Blagden playfully remarked, 


“That is according to Scripture, for it is written, 
‘In thy light we shall see light,’” and turning to 
President Day, said: “ Now, Mr. President, tell us 
seriously what you think of that piece.” The Presi- 
dent, adjusting himself in the large chair in which 
he was sitting, with a funny look of the eye, said in 
his quiet manner, “I recollect the following question 
was given out for debate in college: If a hole were 
bored through the earth and a ball dropped in, would 
the ball stop at the centre, or pass through the earth 
and continue to vibrate back and forth? Students 
took sides and advocated with much ability both 


’ theories. At last one student arose and said he 


should speak of the difficulty of getting an auger 
made of sufficient length to bore the hole.” 
The conversation closed with a hearty laugh. The 
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story, although believed by many at the time, was 
soon recognized as a hoax, and now takes its place 
with the Silver Lake Serpent and the Cardiff Giant. 

The anniversary exercises passed off to the accept- 
ance of all. The next morning, when we were all 
seated in the stage to return to Boston, it was pro- 
posed by some of the alumni who were present to 
drive around and take leave of Prof. Stuart. We 
stopped before his house. He came out, and after a 
little pleasant talk, gave his parting words to each in 
a different language. To one he spoke in Hebrew, 
to another in Greek, to another in Latin, and toa 
native from some missionary station, he expressed 
his wishes in the young man’s native dialect. With 
his blessing upon the rest of us in plain English, he 
bade us good morning. 

In speaking of visiting schools, I will relate an- 
other incident which occurred some time after this, 
which, although small in itself, was an act of conde- 
scension and kindness worthy of imitation. I stopped 
in Albany for the purpose of visiting Mr. Critten- 
den’s school. At Stanwix Hall I was told to turn at 
the second street, but not beginning to count soon 
enough, I passed by it, and seeing two gentlemen 
standing at the next corner, I asked them to direct 
me. One of them asked me if I was a stranger in 
the city, and then turning to the other said,— 

“ Would you just as soon walk that way ?” 

“ Certainly,” he said. 
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The gentleman who spoke first, then said, “We 
will walk with you and show you the place.” Arriv- 
ing at the door and learning that I was a teacher, he 
said, “If you will give me your name, I will go in 
and introduce you to Mr. Crittenden.” 

While he was in the school-room I asked the other 
gentleman to whom I was indebted for so much po- 
liteness. 

“Itis Dr. Sprague,” he replied; ‘he has just re- 
turned from Europe, and he knows what such atten- 
tions are worth to a stranger.” 

He soon came down with Mr. Crittenden, who 
treated me with every attention I could desire, show- 
ing me through the school and explaining his method 
both of governing and instructing, and inviting me 
to call at any time, an invitation of which I have 
availed myself since he removed to Brooklyn. 

In 1834, I think it was, the ladies of Rochester 
formed a society for the purpose of preparing and 
sending infant-school teachers as missionaries to the 
West. I was a member of this board, and two of 
the young ladies, Misses Kirby and Raymond, were 
educated at our school. The former was sent to 
Chicago, where she had a school of twenty-five or 
thirty infants, as she called them, of all ages, from 
* five to twenty-five. At the expiration of little more 
than a year Chicago began to feel the spirit of enter- 
prise and independence that has since characterized 
her, and she respectfully informed us that she could 
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sustain her own schools. We thought best to re- 
move our missionary, and she was sent to St. Paul’s. 
She went up the Mississippi in a bark canoe, and 
boarded in the family of a French trader who mar- 
ried an Indian wife. She had a successful school 
until she was married and settled in Illinois, where 
she now lives, exercising a happy influence on those 
around her. The other one, after teaching some 
time, married, I think, a missionary, Mr. Smith, made 
a toilsome journey over the mountains in a wagon, 
fording the rivers, and after encountering many dan- 
gers, settled at Walla-Walla on the Columbia. At 
the time of the first Indian massacre, her house 
afforded a refuge to those who escaped the toma- 
hawk. 

I hope I shall be excused if I mention here a few 
young men who were in some of my classes, and 
whose lives have not disappointed the high hopes 
we then formed of them. There were the two Starrs, 
the elder of whom it was said was too bright for 
earth, and was taken to Heaven while he was yet a 
student at the institute; and the younger, Frederick, 
after laboring as a faithful minister of the Gospel, 
and suffering persecution as a champion of freedom, 
was called to his rest from the midst of an affection- 
ate people, among whom he was settled in St. Louis; 
there was also Reeve Chipman and his brother, the 
former of whom died a faithful rector in the bosom 
of the Episcopal Church ; also, the amiable and de- 
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voted Henry G. Peck, who was called home while 
professor at Oberlin; and the brilliant Charles G. 
Lee, who after a varied and changing life, a part of 
which was spent in preaching the Gospel in Syra- 
cuse, was called to his account by a lingering sick- 
ness patiently endured in the midst of his young 
family at Rochester. Then there was Miller, Hunt, 
the two Bushes, and half a dozen of others, who are 
laboring in the ministry, and some of whom bear 
very gracefully the honorable title of D. D. 

I wish to say here that of the seven or eight hun- 
dred persons who were converted under the preach- 
ing of Charles G. Finney and others during this time, 
and who form most of the strength of our Rochester 
churches, I have not known one who has been drawn 
away by the many errors which have since been in- 
troduced into our city. We had labored very little 
for the conversion of children before the Rev. Jede- 
diah Burchard commenced his work among us. The 
children’s meetings held daily by his accomplished 
and devoted wife, were the means of bringing many 
into the kingdom whose after life showed that they 
were truly converted. Even then in many cases the 
children had to plead with their parents for permis- 
sion to attend. Sometimes they would go from the 
schools without their knowledge. I recollect one 
instance of a little girl, a daughter of devoted Chris- 
tians who belonged to St. Luke’s Church. She was 
very lovely, and so timid that her face would be suf- 
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fused with blushes before she could reach her seat 
in the school-room. This child came to me one day, 
and said in a much firmer voice than she was accus- 
tomed to speak in, ‘“ Miss A., will you allow me 
to go to Mrs. Burchard’s meeting this afternoon.” 

“You go! Why your parents don’t allow you to 
go alone through the street. I dare not let you go 
without their permission.” 

“Miss S——, the infant school teacher, says she 
will go with me. I must go, for I want to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

“You can be a Christian without going there.” 

“ Mrs. B—— will tell me what to do, and I must 
go. Tell them when they come for me with the car- 
riage, that I will be at the store.” 

She went, submitted her young heart to the Sa- 
viour, went home and told her parents of the change. 
_ Her mother afterwards told me that for two or three 
nights previous to this, the child had been unable to 
sleep, and at one time called her to her bed and told 
her her feelings. Six months after this, I had some 
conversation with her, and said to her, ‘“C——, do 
you really think you became a Christian at that 
time? Are you willing to die?” 

She looked at me with an expression that I shall 
never forget. 

“Why, yes, Miss A., I am willing to live, but I 
hope I am ready to die at any time.” 

She soon knew that she was ready. She was taken 
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with scarlet fever. I watched with her the last night 
of her life. In her lucid moments she could talk but 
little, but she died in piece. 

In 1837 I was so afflicted with a bronchial affec- 
tion that I lost my voice, and for some months was 
unable to speak aloud. 

At the close of the school year, I left the institu- 
tion with regret, which was rendered much greater 
by pleasant associations with Dr. Dewey as principal 
of the school. He was always pleasant and kind, 
and ready to overlook his own convenience and spend 
his time for the benefit of others. This trait of char- 
acter subjected him to much extra labor. Whena 
minister was needed, Dr. Dewey was in the city and 
could preach. When a young man wished any assist- 
ance in his education, or wished to be directed in his 
course, he knew where to go, and was never turned 
away dissatished. In all these years until his death, 
I have relied upon his advice. I always sought his 
aid also in any difficulty I might have in finding the 
name of any plant or mineral I was studying. Others 
did the same, and even at his death there were un- 
opened packages on his table containing carices from 
scientific men, requesting names which he did not 
live to furnish. And so careful was he of the plants, 
he requested them to be returned unopened in case 
he should not live to examine them. 

I remember one instance of self-control that is sel- 
dom exercised. One of the ministers was absent 
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from the city, and the doctor was the only one that 
could be found to supply the pulpit. His youngest 
and darling child was very sick at the time. He sat 
by his bed-side through Saturday night and until 
nearly ten o’clock Sabbath morning, when the spirit 
of the loved one took its flight. He then knelt by 
the bed-side, committed his friends to the compas- 
sionate care of a faithful God, and, asking strength 
for himself, went out and fulfilled his engagement, 
saying that individual affliction ought not to inter- 
fere with the worship of God’s house. 


CHAPTER X. 


af N the fall of 1837, about three months after 
I left the institute, I had an invitation to 
| pass a year in South Carolina with Dr. 
Marks, principal of a ladies’ school at Bar- 
hamville, near Columbia. Hearing through his chap- 
lain, Julius L. Bartlett, one of our former teachers, 
of my failing health, he came to Rochester and in- 
vited me to go into his institution and assist his wife 
in the overseeing of the young ladies, about eighty 
of whom boarded in the family. He kindly invited 
my mother to accompany me. In New York we 
were to meet Mr. John H. Worcester, who was also 
engaged as professor in that institution. When we 
arrived at New York we found that the boat which 
had left in the middle of the week was drawn off, and 
we must either embark on the Home, which was to 
leave on the Sabbath, or go across the country and 
take a steamer at Norfolk. My mother refused to 
leave on the Sabbath day. A young gentleman from 
Connecticut, who was also going to Charleston, 
laughed at my mother’s superstition, as he called 
7 (145) 
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it, and asked her if she would “ whip a beer barrel 
because the beer worked on Sunday.” She told him 
that if he was the son of a clergyman he ought not 
to disgrace his parents by talking in that way, and 
if he would risk himself in the violation of the Sab- 
bath he could do so, but she should not. We went 
the other way, spent a day or two in Philadelphia, 
indulged our patriotic feelings in Independence Hall, 
and visited Girard College, from which Mr. Wor- 
cester was not excluded, as he had not then been 
licensed to preach. 

In Baltimore I had my first sight of slavery and a 
slave-mart. My blood boiled as I saw the poor crea- 
tures standing with streaming eyes ready to be struck 
off to the highest bidder. Fearing that my exclama- 
tions might cause me trouble, Mr. W. hurried me 
along, saying: “ There are women there that are as 
white as you are. You had better come away, for 
you may be snapped up.” 

We made a visit of a day at Washington, and as 
Congress was holding an extra session, we had the 
pleasure of listening to an eloquent speech by John 
Quincy Adams, on the state of the country and its 
currency. I also saw there a delegation from the 
Fox and Sioux Indians, painted and decorated, and 
appearing in all the ferocity that years of savage 
wickedness could give them. We were admonished 
of their entrance by the tinkling of numerous little 
bells around their ankles, while the necklaces of 
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bones, and the scalps hanging at their sides, with 
their scalping-knives and tomahawks, showed sav- 
age life in all its hideous deformity. A painting 
representing a battle between the whites and In- 
dians, which hung in the vestibule of the Capitol, 
produced among them the most intense excitement. 

We had a beautiful and clear day down the Chesa- 
peake Bay. When we were about half way down, 
a beautiful mirage appeared, and seemed to extend 
across the bay about a hundred rods before us. The 
ground, the trees and one or two small buildings 
were all so distinctly pictured, that I had no thought 
but that we were going towards the land. We were 
sitting on the upper deck at the time, and I said to 
a gentleman near, “Are we coming to the end of 
the bay, or are we to leave the boat here ?” 

“No, we are not half way down,” said he. “ Why, 
do you think we are going to leave ?” 

I told him I could not see any open place, and we 
were sailing directly to the shore. This continued 
about ten minutes, when the bay was again clear. 
I spoke no more of it, and he, not being near my 
point of sight, might not have seen the appearance. 

We arrived at Norfolk, and went directly on the 
boat which was lying at the dock. There were about 
two hundred passengers, and some hours were spent 
in taking baggage on board. I was greatly excited 
by a scene I witnessed on shore. A man, who I 
learned was a clergyman in Augusta, Ga., had just 
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purchased a fine-looking mulatto girl, about fifteen 
years old, whom her master was delivering to him 
at the boat. The poor weeping mother was hanging 
to her child, and saying, “Oh, my dear child! I can- 


” 


not part with you;” and crying, “ Master! master! 
do not send her away down there. We will work 
for you always as much as we can.” When the child 
was torn from her, she fainted, and fell senseless on 
the ground. I had before been a Colonizationist, 
and had contributed money to that Society, but this 
sight put me as far before the Abolitionists, as I had 
been behind them. I blamed the master and de- 
tested the minister. 3 

During the afternoon the clouds had settled down 
upon us, and as we left at night they seemed 
like ropes of pitch almost within our reach. 
The porpoises in great numbers were swimming 
around us, which the sailors said indicated a fearful 
storm. 

As we were leaving Old Point Comfort the storm 
broke on us, and increased in fury all that night and 
the next day, and did not cease entirely until we 
crossed Charleston Bar. The second morning a gen- 
tleman on board, who had crossed the Atlantic eight- 
een times, said he never witnessed so fierce a storm. 
About forty slaves of both sexes were chained to the 
upper deck, and were without covering during the 
night. Some one.said there was a minister on board, 
and they always had a storm when there was one 
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along. There were about a hundred ladies in our 
cabin, some screaming one thing and some another. 
I thought we might go down, for the waves were 
dashing furiously over the top of our deck, but I 
felt that I could trust myself to “Him who directeth 
the storm,” and wished to compose myself to sleep. 
But the excitement of the passengers rendered it 
impossible. One was lamenting that she had ever 
been .a slaveholder, and said she had some slaves 
chained on deck at this time. I grew tired of hear- 
ing it, and putting my head out of my berth (for I 
was too weak to rise), I called to the cabin-girl, and 
told her I thought it best to have those Jonahs 
thrown overboard, and the vessel might possibly be 
saved. This stilled the noise, and we were troubled 
with no more screaming that night. 

Very few were unable to take any food during the 
voyage; but one man in the companion-way was 
making great complaints, and ordered the waiter to 
bring him a well-buttered steak and a cup of coffee. 
He was not going to starve because others had such 
weak heads they could not stand sucha storm. He 
knew they might set the table if they pleased. The 
waiters soon returned, creeping along on the floor; 
one bringing the coffee, the other the steak swim- 
ming in butter. (The storm was so furious and the 
pitching of the boat so great, that more than two 
hundred pieces of glass and china were broken.) 
The scolding man seated himself on a bench, where 
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I could see him from a slide-window at the back of 
my berth. He was just raising his coffee to his lips, 
when a sudden pitch threw him over backwards, the 
coffee, butter, beef and all, falling upon his clean 
shirt-bosom and well-brushed clothes. This so con- 
quered or tamed the man, that he crept out of sight 
with only one exclamation of wrath, and I was wicked 
enough to laugh at his misfortune. 

The captain, who had remained on deck without 
coming down but once during the storm, had partly 
promised the passengers that, if they insisted, he 
would endeavor to put in at Smithtown, though the 
attempt would be dangerous. During the night 
they sent a petition to that effect by the old steward- 
ess, who was the only one that could walk. When 
passing my berth, which was near the door, she mut- 
tered, “If we go in there, we shall all be drowned.” 
I reached out my hand, and taking hold of her dress, 
drew her towards me. I told her to stop out a little 
while, and then return and say the captain would be 
down as soon as he could. This succeeded, and they 
waited quietly until we had passed the light. My 
dear mother was thrown from the upper berth to 
the floor, fracturing one of her ribs, and was obliged 
to remain there for some hours near the door, where 
the water was continually dashing upon her. She 
laughingly said that she was better off than the rest 
of us, for she was willing to take the water for the 
sake of the air; and she did not even take cold. We 
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arrived at Charleston, thanking God for having saved 
us from a watery grave. 

The delay of the boat and the severity of the storm 
had produced great anxiety in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Many called to congratulate us on our safe 
arrival. Dr. Marks had previously engaged rooms 
for us at the hotel. It was known that we were 
coming, and many of his friends, and some of ours, 
called. We spent a few days very pleasantly. Be- 
fore we left Charleston, the Home, which left New 
York the Sabbath before, was due, and great fears 
were expressed that she might have been wrecked 
in the storm. These fears were realized after we 
left. She attempted to put in at Smithtown, Cape 
Fear, was broken to pieces on the rocks, and many 
of her passengers were lost. By this sad dispensa- 
tion many hearts were lacerated, and the lights of 
many households extinguished. Among them was 
, from Salem, Mass., 





a beloved minister, Rev. Mr. 
and his wife, a daughter of Mr. Adams, so many 
years the honored teacher of Phillips Academy. 
Here I will mention a little incident, which, though 
apparently trivial, was a comfort to bereaved friends. 
They were to spend the winter with her sister, Mrs. 
Edgerton, of Augusta, to recruit his health, which 
was suffering from over-exertion in his ministerial 
labors. A few evenings before their departure, while 
at her father’s house in Andover, they were speak- 
ing of the possibility of being lost on the voyage and 
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making their grave in the ocean. Mr. said that 
he was quite as willing that his body should rest in 
the ocean as in the ground after his soul had de- 
parted. 

“Tam not,” she said; “I would choose to be bu- 
ried beside my mother in Andover.” 

She had her wish. Her body was recognized on 
the shore, while his was never found. 

We went by stage from Charleston to Columbia, 
riding all night, agd were told that we must not 
sleep lest we should take the fever, which was said 
to be taken more easily when sleeping. We were 
met at Columbia and conducted to Barhamville in 
true Southern style, with driver and footman, Dr. 
M. riding on horseback by the side of the carriage. 
The school was delightfully situated in the midst of 
pines and other forest trees, the grounds including 
five acres. The building itself had one hundred and 
fifty feet front, and was surrounded by flowering 
shrubs, roses, honeysuckles and jessamines. The 
avenues bordered by mock-oranges and other flower- 
ing trees, rendered the place truly delightful. 

We found here ninety young ladies, with good 
teachers. The principals, Dr. and Mrs. M., en- 
deavored to do everything possible to make our 
stay pleasant. The change of climate, and the hot 
weather we found even in October, restored my 
voice and so confirmed my health, that I not only 
performed the duties of relieving Mrs. M., as 
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they expected, but was able to take my place in the 
school as a teacher, for which Dr. M. compen- 
sated me very liberally. 

But within a week the news of the loss of the 
flome arrived. Columbia was thrown into mourn- 
ing. Many families had been bereft. Columbia Col- 
lege had lost. one of its professors, who, with his 
wife, had perished. This man was an author, and 
had been called the Fielding of America. But with 
him went down many whose lives had been a bless- 
ing to the world. The following Sabbath the church 
was draped in black, and Dr. Leland, its pastor, 
preached a very solemn discourse to a mourning and 
weeping audience. Six persons from the North, on 
their way South to teach, lost their lives in the dis- 
aster, and our party would probably have, added 
three to their number, had it not been for the deter- 
mination of my mother. For a while the young 
man from Connecticut, referred to, was supposed to 
have been among the passengers, but a letter, after- 
wards received, stated that when the time came for 
him to leave, the recollection of the conversation so 
impressed him that he was afraid to go, and thereby 
his life was saved. 

Our school prospered. Although it was composed 
of young ladies from the first families in the South, 
many of them had received very little religious in- 
struction, and the following anecdote shows: that 
they were not familiar with the Bible: Our chap- 
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lain divided the school into four classes, with which 
he spent an hour on the Sabbath before chapel ser- 
vices. He said he had selected for me _ twenty, 
among whom were some of the most ignorant in 
school. Many of them were kind-hearted and lady- 
like, but some were difficult to govern. I com- 
menced by giving an account of Bible characters, 
which I thought would interest them. 

“There was one man translated,” I said, ‘‘ because 
he was so good. Can any of you tell me his name?” 

They all thought for a moment. At last one young 
lady, raising her hand, said, “Oh, I know. It was 
Judas.” 

“Do you all think it was Judas?” said I; and all 
assented. 

We had in the school three pious teachers, who, 
with the excellent wife of the chaplain, labored for 
the conversion of the pupils. God soon appeared 
in mercy, and between thirty and forty of these gave 
their hearts to Him. These, after returning to their 
homes, united with the churches, and have been in- 
fluential and working Christians. At that time duel- 
ing was popular at the South, and most of the young 
ladies advocated the practice. When remonstrated 
with, they would reply, “ Why, many of our fathers 
and brothers have been engaged in it, and we cannot 
condemn them.” 

But I observed that, after their conversion, every 
one of them took a decided stand against that, and 
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also condemned the sin of slavery, although many 
of them were orphans and the owners of slaves left 
them by their parents. I was. very much amused 
one day on going into the hall, to hear one very 
shrewd young lady read Cowper’s poem, “I would 
not be a Slave,” call out to other scholars, and say, 
“Do come here and hear this. Should you think 
they would allow this book to be circulated among 
us? . Do hear this. Isn’t this an anti-slavery docu- 
ment?’ Then she would read again. They all 
finally concluded that slavery was wrong, and that 
even the masters would be better off without it. 
Many of them even then feared insurrection, and 
some had secret places of refuge prepared in case it 
should occur. 

I was invited one Saturday to spend the day at 
the house of one of the prominent merchants of Co- 
lumbia, who was also an elder in the church. My 
visit was made very pleasant. At dinner we had 
some conversation on slavery, and I thought I ob- 
served a slight uneasiness, although the subject was 
introduced by some member of the family. When I 
returned at night, some of the girls gathered around 
me, and told me that this gentleman had, the day 
but one before, killed one of the servants by kick- 
ing him down stairs and beating him till life was ex- 
tinct. All condemned this act; but as I saw him 
passing the bread at the communion-table next Sab- 
bath, I concluded that it was not known by the au- 
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thorities, or that they took no notice of it. Whata 
blessing it is to masters, as well as slaves, that this 
awful institution is abolished. 

Not long before this, a bill had been introduced 
into Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. One day between the classes, I stepped 
into the chaplain’s cottage to write a letter. The 
principal house-servant followed me in, under pre- 
tence of replenishing the fire. After doing so, he 
stopped for a moment, and noticing it, I said, “ Ja- 
cob, what do you wish ?” 

“Tf you please,” he said, “I wish to ask you a 
question. I have learned to read a little, and when 
I make a fire in master’s office very early in the 
morning to prepare his coffee before he goes to Co- 
lumbia, I sometimes look at the newspaper a little, 
and I see that Gov. Slade has been trying to make 
us free here in Columbia.” 

The poor fellow had mistaken the District of Co- 
lumbia for Columbia, S. C. 

I said to him, “ You know we, at the North, don’t 
like negroes well enough to keep them as slaves.” 

“T understand you, missus.” 

I then explained to him where the District of Co- 
lumbia was, and that the people of the Free States 
had as much interest in it as those of the Slave States, 
and thought they had a right to request the aboli- 
lition of slavery within its bounds. The blood left 
his face, he caught hold of the mantel-piece to pre- 
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vent his falling, and groaned out, “Oh, dear! then 
there is no hope for us.” 

I could not speak, and as soon as he could walk, 
he left the room. I, in the midst of my tears, prayed 
that he might live to be a free man. There was 
another house servant, a tall, splendid-looking fel- 
low, whom the chaplain used to call Gen. Washing- 
ton, and frequently said that those two were the 
smartest men among us. They have both lived to 
be free, though Jacob is ngw an old man. 

At the close of the school, I was invited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgerton, who had a flourishing institu- 
tion in Augusta, Ga., to spend the vacation of three 
months with them. This invitation I gladly accepted. 
I wished to see as much of the South as possible be- 
fore my return home. When we were about to start 
at eight o’clock in the evening, the gentleman who 
was to go with me, was unexpectedly detained. As 
I had written the time that I would be there, I con- 
cluded to proceed alone. The two passengers in the 
stage soon left, and the mail-bags from without were 
put in their places, just leaving room inside the stage 
for me to sit. We proceeded slowly until about 
twelve o'clock, when, in the midst of thick woods, 
we stopped before some stables, to change horses. 
Up to this time my ignorance of danger kept me 
from fear. 

As the stage started off, the former driver called 
out at the top of his voice, “ Halloo! here, Sam! 
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I forgot, but Mr. told me to tell you that that 
woman in there was a lady, and must be treated 
respectfully.” 

The idea that such caution was needful kept me 
in fear the rest of the night. I arrived at Augusta 
at noon, without any detention, and found Rev. Mr. 
Edgerton on the steps of the hotel ready to welcome 
me. This first visit in Augusta was a very delight- 
fulone. I formed many valuable acquaintances, who, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Hand, the latter of whom 
was from our city, did all they could to make the 
time pass pleasantly. When with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgerton, I was always impressed by their superior- 
ity. Their refined and Christian character, kindness 
of heart and superior intelligence, threw a fascina- 
tion around them which none could resist. It was 
frequently remarked that such excellence required 
a higher sphere, and so our Father thought, for in 
little more than a year after, it was said to this young 
man, “Come up higher,” and his beloved wife did 
not long survive him. 

I had engaged to return to Barhamville in the fall. 
During that season the excitement became very great 
at the South with regard to producing silk, and Dr. 
M, having had the first premium awarded him 
for the greatest growth of mulberry trees in the 
State, concluded to use one wing of his spacious 
building for raising silk-worms. He releascd me 
from my engagement, and not desiring to return to 
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the North until my health was fully established, I 
concluded to spend the following winter in Georgia. 
Mr. Edgerton introduced me to a gentleman who 
lived in Burke Co., that was desirous to have a select 
school for his own children and those of two other 
planters. He said he would put up a school-house 
very near his house, build a meeting-house, hire a 
minister half the time, and invite my mother, who 
was still in Barhamville, to spend the year with me. 
He did all this, in addition to the eight hundred dol- 
lars he gave me.’ I mention this to show Southern 
liberality. 

Rev. Mr.’ Dwight, a descendant of President 
Dwight, preached for us a part of the time during 
the winter. Mr. Eve was a noble specimen of a man, 
and his family connections were numerous and of 
high standing in Georgia. I remember them all 
with great affection, especially Mrs. Adams and Mrs. 
Cunningham, for whose kindness and attention I was 
much indebted. The former lived ina place called 
“ The Cottage,” near Augusta. The other owned a 
beautiful plantation about seven miles from Louis- 
ville, Ga., and was the mother of the Cunningham 
who was mentioned in the papers as having at his 
death the largest number of slaves ever owned by 
one person in Georgia. These persons were called 
very kind to their servants, and boasted of never 
having sold a slave. I knew Mrs. C. to offer eight 
hundred dollars for a common hand, the husband of 
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one of her servants, to prevent his being taken to 
Florida. The master refused it, and said the man 
should go any way. We were greatly excited about 
it, but when the morning came the man was not to 
be found. I called there during the day and said to 
the servant, “Do you know where your husband is?” 

“ Oh, dear, Missy, how can I know? He’s gone! 
he’s gone!” And then with a nod she knew I’d un- 
derstand, “ but not to Florida.” 

Her mistress so disliked the system of slavery that 
she would willingly have freed her slaves, if the laws 
of Georgia had permitted it. 

One anecdote will show how Mr. Eve, her brother, 
regarded it. The minister whom he had hired to 
preach for half the year, had a brother who had 
written a small work advocating slavery, and show- 
ing that it was justified by the Old Testament and 
even in the decalogue. One day when this minister 
had pronounced the blessing after the forenoon ser- 
vice, he said, “ I have here a book on the subject of 
slavery. If any of you wish to take one, it is only 
twenty-five cents.” No one went to the preacher. 
At last he added, “ My brethren, this book is not 
against slavery, but in favor of it.” 

I then walked up and purchased one. In the after- 
nooon both Mr. E. and I remained at home. After 
all the others had gone to church, I went into his 
room and said to him, “Mr. E., I have come to 
read a little to you. You need not be afraid to 
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hear it ‘It is not against slavery, but in favor 
ie ik 

He rose and said, with great emphasis, “ Miss 
A., when you came here, I told you to teach as 
you pleased and what you pleased in the school with- 
out consulting me. You have had a Sabbath-school 
and taught my servants as you pleased, and if any 
one had come here to disturb you, I should have de- 
fended you; but I will not hear one word of that 
book. It is bad enough to be a slave-holder, without 
hiring a minister to defend the system, and that min- 
ister shall never preach here again.” 

The following morning he received notice to that 
effect. 

I took at this time the Rochester Democrat, which 


_ contained a series of articles against slavery, many 


of which were very severe, and those regarding the 
food of the slave were taken from extreme cases on 
the plantation. I used to leave this paper in the par- 
lor, where all could see it. One day a lady from 
Augusta took it up, and after reading one of its arti- 
cles, said to me, “If you were not among your 
friends, you would not be safe in taking this paper.” 
I said to her, ‘‘ I considered that when I sent for it.” 

We studied Wayland’s Moral Philosophy in the 
school, and when we came to the chapter on slavery, 
one of the young ladies objected to reciting it. I 
told her that she could do as she pleased about be- 
lieving it, but that I was the one to say what she 
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should recite; that the class must recite it all, and 
then they might have the liberty of discussing it as 
they pleased. We did so, and it ended in the con- 
version of the whole to the views of Dr. Wayland. 

I observed at the South that all the children and 
young people were opposed to slavery, and would 
condemn it, until self-interest changed their views. 
They used to tell me of the treatment of the slaves 
on the plantations in all that region, and a cruel mas- 
ter was severely condemned. 

By talking with the servants, 1 found them much 
more intelligent than they appeared when talking 
with their masters. One day one of the older wo- 
men was wishing that she could be free. 

“Tt won’t make much difference with you,” I said. 
“ You won’t live a great while. You will be free 
when you die.” 

“Qh, Missus!” she said, with great emphasis, “ if 
I were to live but one week, it would be everything 
to be free one week.” 

The children gave me five little mocking birds. 
We put them in a cage and hung it on a tree in the 
yard. The old birds used to come and feed them 
daily. They said to me, if I left them there after 
they were able to fly, and the old bird found there 
was no chance for their release, she would poison 
them, which they had known the mother to do by 
bringing them a certain red berry from the woods. 
I did not believe this, but let them remain. One 
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day the old bird was around them almost the whole 
day. The next morning when I went out, they 
were all dead in the cage. I said in the hearing 
of the slaves, “A cruel old mother to kill her 
young !” 

“Not so cruel,” one of the slaves replied. “She 
saw you were not going to let them out, and had 
rather kill them than see them kept in slavery. 
Wouldn’t you rather your friends would die than 
to be slaves?” 

Some of the older servants were very superstitious 
and believed in ghosts. I asked one of them one 
day if she ever saw a ghost. She said “No,” she 
never saw one, but she had smelt one a good many 
times. In reply to the question, ““How did they smell?” 
she said, with a shake of her head, “ O terrible earthy! 
O terrible earthy, missus !”” evidently supposing they 
came out of the graves after their bodies had been 
buried. 

One of our house-servants was to be married, and 
Mr. Dwight being asked if he would marry them 
said “ Yes,” but that he should use the same cere- 
mony that he should with a white person, and they 
would be lawfully married. He did so. The next 
day the girl came into my room and asked me if 1 
noticed what Mr. Dwight said in the ceremony. 

“ What ?” said I. 

“«¢ What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.’ And now will my husband’s master dare 
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to sell him? There has been no one married so be- 
fore on the plantation.” 

They made quite a feast at the wedding, and when 
standing around the table before sitting down to eat, 
the old carriage-driver, who was a very pious man, 
asked a blessing, and then said, “ Let us sing.” 

All struck in— : 


«Hark ! from the tombs a doleful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry ; 
Ye living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie!” 


I stood at the door looking in upon the festivities, 
but this was a little too much solemnity for the occa- 
sion, and I left abruptly in order to suppress my 
laughter. 

I observed that they were greatly interested in the 
study of the stars. When I was out in the evening 
pointing out the constellations to the young ladies, 
they seemed to have some signal by which to call 
the other servants. They would come creeping 
around stealthily and seat themselves within hear- 
ing of what I said. I did not understand this, until 
one night as I was the last one descending from the 
rise of ground upon which we were standing, one of 
them came up to me and said in a whisper, “ Will you 
point to the North Star, so that I can tell the others?” 

I did so, and went to the house without speaking. 
About six months after I returned, a colored man 
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came in to our house and asked for work, that he 
might get something to eat. I fed him. 

After eating what he wished, he said, “I thought 
perhaps you might wish to hear from the gentlemen 
and ladies you were acquainted with at the South, 
and so I found out where you lived. The servants 
were all very sorry when you came away.” 

He gave me all the news from a dozen families 
with whom I was acquainted. I asked him to whom 
he belonged and how he found his way. He said it 
was not best for me to know who his master was, but 
that I knew there was a North Star. He left and, I 
suppose, went to Canada. I never saw him after. 

I staid too late the following summer, and while 
stopping with my dear Mrs. Hand in Augusta on 
my way home, had an attack of congestive fever, 
which at that time was proving very fatal at the 
South. Fearing another storm on the ocean, I had 
concluded to return home by land, and paid my pas- 
sage in the stage a week in advance to secure seats. 
I was taken sick the same day and notified them, re- 
questing them to refund the money or let some other 
take my place. They would do neither. When I 
was able to ride, I went down on the new and half 
built railroad to Charleston, and took the same 
steamer which carried me safely down. We hada 
very pleasant passage, and I arrived home very 
much emaciated from my late sickness, but with my 
lungs in a healthy state. 
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N accordance with a previous invitation, we 
went directly to the house of our friend, 
Mr. S , where he and his precious wife 
received us very cordially, and invited us 








to remain until we decided whether my health would 
justify me in again entering on school duties. I 
found another revival of religion in progress in our 
city. Rev. Mr. Knapp had been preaching as an 
Evangelist in the Second Baptist Church, and many 
souls were converted. After he left, the spirit was 
poured out with still greater power, and the work 
was continued in the Third Presbyterian Church. 
Christians were very active, and much prayer and 
great labor was expended in the endeavor to gather 
in the unconverted. 

I will relate one anecdote which I had a year after 
from the person whom it concerns. The gentleman 
was a merchant in town, and speaking of a young 
lady whom he was about to marry, and who was a 
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“T wish her to become a Christian,” he said; “I 
hope she will before she leaves your school. As you 
have frequently spoken to me on the subject of reli- 
gion, I will tell you some of my experience. Dur- 
ing the revival a year ago at the Third Church, I 
felt very much troubled about myself. I attended 
the meetings a good deal, and was frequently urged 
by Christians to surrender myself to Christ. One 
evening I determined to do so, and went to the 
meeting for that purpose. I felt very deeply, and 
when those who wished to be prayed for were in- 
vited to rise, | was urged to do so, but I thought I 
would not make the request with so many others, 
but would wait till the nine o’clock prayer meeting 
the next morning. Then I would decide the ques- 
tion. I lay awake nearly all night thinking about it, 
and was afraid I had grieved the Spirit, but was fully 
determined to commence a Christian life the next 
day. When the time came I started for church, but 
when nearly there, I met a gentleman who was going 
to see me on business. I thought at first that I would 
ask him to wait till the meeting was over, but I had 
not resolution enough to do that, and returned with 
him, pacifying my conscience by thinking I would 
go in the evening. When the evening arrived, I had 
no desire to go or to be a Christian, and never had 
any religious feeling since. I have relinquished all 
habits that I consider immoral, and have ceased to 
do any business or even to travel on the Sabbath, but 
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still I know that I am no Christian and not prepared 
to die.” 

This man married the young lady, who was a very 
lovely girl, and lived very happily for nearly two 
years, when he was taken sick, and died within half 
an hour after he knew he was in danger. 

About three months after my return from the 
South, Dr. Ward being about to leave St. Paul 
Street and remove to Grove Place, I rented his 
house, and opened a school for young ladies under 
the name of St. Paul Street Seminary. The school 
became prosperous, and in a short time we were so 
crowded that we were obliged to go to the church 
for examination. We conducted our exercises dur- 
ing the day in the session-room, and the last evening 
it was thought best to have the compositions and 
music in the audience-room. When we were almost 
ready one of the officers of the church came in, and 
thought the exercises would be a profanation of the 
place. I finally convinced him that we were not 
going to have anything wicked, and he consented. 
Soon after we commenced, a very little girl, who has 
since been one of our most distinguished performers 
on the piano, was led to the instrument. When she 
had finished her piece, the house came down with 
such applause, that we were much frightened, lest 
our promise that nothing wicked should be done, 
should be considered broken, for at that time no one 
ever heard of clapping of hands in a church. I arose, 
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and asked them to refrain from cheering, for, fie 
was repeated, we should be obliged to stop. They 
granted my request, and made no more noise, but I 
was amused to see that when anything pleased the 
young men in the galleries, they would silently 
swing their hats over their heads. 

.The church was crowded at a very early hour 
that evening, and when I arrived I was refused ad- 
mittance. Some one standing at the door, and who 
did not know me, said there was not room for another 
person. I told him I thought I could find a place, 
and he said positively, that I could not be admitted. 
Mr. R——, standing near, told the gentleman that 
he thought it might be for the benefit of the others 
to let me in, and after asking my pardon, he let me 
pass. 

Were it proper here, I should be glad to speak 
particularly of my teachers, as well as of many in- 
dustrious and pleasant pupils that were members of 
the school during the four years which I spent in 
that place. Their record is on high, and many of 
them ere this have read it for themselves. 

Here I commenced to collect both a geological 
and conchological cabinet. I also began to form a 
library for the school. A cabman one day left at 
the door a large bundle of books, some of which 
were valuable, but many were evidently sent to 
gratify the disposition of the donors for fun. With 
them came a letter, which savored more of affection 
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than reverence for a teacher. I paid no attention 
to the letter, but inserted in the daily paper a notice 
thanking the donors, and expressing my gratitude 
for the gift. Very soon after that there came another 
package of over fifty volumes of valuable books, and 
with them a note, saying that they knew I should be 
thankful for these, as I had been for the worthless 
ones that they had at first sent, and that I need not 
take the trouble of acknowledging them through 
the papers. I suspected who the donors were, but 
never knew positively. 

About this time, the subject of Mesmerism was 
first agitated, producing great excitement in the 
city. One party contended that the effects seen 
were produced by the direct communication of. de- 
parted spirits; others, that they were to be attrib- 
uted to the power the stronger will had over the 
weaker ; and the third, that the whole was a decep- 
tion, carefully managed for the purpose of making 
money. As in all such cases of excitement, many 
strange things were accomplished; and the weaker 
constitutions were in some instances, I think, injuri- 
ously subjected to the stronger. I recollect two sis- 
ters, who were members of our school at that time. 
The younger, about seven years old, was considered 
a good subject. She could be easily put to sleep, 
during which time she would sing and answer many 
questions. Her parents frequently allowed her to 
be taken out in the evening to amuse a public audi- 
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ence. The child became so affected by it, that if I 
looked at her steadily a moment or two at any time 
in school, she would go into what they call a mes- 
meric state, and it would be very difficult to awaken 
her. I sent word to her parents that they were ruin- 
ing their child. I thought that I would watch the 
effect of this when she became older. They moved - 
out of the city for a while, and when she was about 
fourteen, I again had her asa pupil. I found her to 
possess much imagination and a fine taste for music, 
but she was nervous, and could not easily control 
herself. I think parents often unconsciously lay the 
foundation for either morbid sensibilities, or over- 
excited nervous action in their children, which might 
have been. avoided by a different training in their 
earliest years. 

My school was very prosperous during the time I 
remained on St. Paul Street, and at length became 
too large for the accommodation which the house 
afforded. At this time I was strongly solicited to 
open a seminary in Syracuse, and the difficulty in 
finding a suitable place in Rochester for the school, 
determined me to do so. 

We accordingly chartered a boat, removed our fur- 
niture, cabinets and all, accompanied by a number 
of young ladies who concluded to go with me and 
continue their studies there.. We had a very lively 
and pleasant passage of twenty-two hours, and ar- 
rived at Syracuse without accident. I found many 
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kind friends there, who did all they could to assist 
me. Among those to whom I was most indebted 
were Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. C. G. Lee, who was 
preaching there at the time, and the families of Dr. 
5 , Mr. W and. Mr. D——, to the, last of 
whom I have been through all these years greatly 
.indebted for their kind attentions and constant 
friendship. My school continued three or four years 
in Syracuse, during which time it was both pleasant 
and profitable, and was large enough to require the 
assistance of three or four teachers. But my moth- 
er’s and my own health failed here. She had two 
severe fits of sickness, and I became too ill to teach. 
I finally closed my school, and selling our furniture, 








concluded never to teach any more. While here, 
I had endeavored to labor for the moral as well as 
the intellectual improvement of my pupils. The Lord 
blessed our labors in the conversion of a number 
of young ladies. I also had a class in the Sunday- 
school the whole time, and several members were 
subjects of Divine grace. At one time I had a class 
of large boys, some of whom were converted. 

One circumstance showed me the necessity of 
doing at the time what ought to be done. I saw 
that two of the boys were more attentive than usual. 
I urged them both to decide then to be Christians. 
After making many excuses, arising from not having 
religious privileges at home, they both said that 
they would commence a Christian life.. That week 
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one of them was taken sick, and sent for me to come 
and see him. When I arrived there he had passed 
away, but not before he had expressed his willing- 
ness to die, and exhorted his parents to become 
Christians. The next Sabbath the class became 
much affected, and I believe they all had an interest 
in Christ, except the other of the two, and he seemed 
determined to live a different life. He was going 
that week to New York to work with his father, 
who was a builder. In taking leave of him, I gave 
him a Testament, and he promised to enter a Sab- 
bath-school. I understood afterwards that he did 
so, but remained in his class only three Sabbaths. 
During the fourth week, he fell from the roof ofa 
building, and was instantly killed. One other of 
that class lived a devoted Christian, and died in the 
triumphs of faith; and one is now, and has been for 
some years, an active Sabbath-school superintendent 
- in Wisconsin. 

Soon after I closed my school in S., I received a 
request, signed by over eighty of the most influen- 
tial gentlemen in Rochester, inviting me to return 
to the city and establish a permanent school. I 
came to R. on a visit, not expecting that my health 
would allow me to accept their invitation. But this 
changed, and I recovered, so that in three months I 
purchased the situation on Allen Street, opened my 
school, and soon found myself at the head of a semi- 
nary numbering a hundred and twenty-five pupils, 
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and assisted by seven teachers. The first quarter of 
my school passed rapidly and pleasantly. We closed 
for the Christmas holidays with anticipations of not 
only doing much good in the future, but of enjoying 
many days in comfort with my mother, whose health 
had become so improved, that she was able to take 
charge of the family, and being quite a favorite with 
the pupils, she made us all very happy. New Year’s 
Day came on Saturday. We received calls from 
many of our old friends, which my mother greatly en- 
joyed. After wé retired to our chamber for the 
night, she remarked to me, that she thought this 
would be her last New Year’s on earth: She was 
afraid that I could not have charge of the family and 
the school both, but she thought I should be sustained, 
and she relied much on Miss R——, one of my 
teachers, who, in her unselfishness, would always be 
faithful to me. She said that she was sure that she 
had disease of the heart, and should probably die sud- 
denly. If I had anything to say to her, she wished 
that I would say it then, so that I should have no 
cause to reflect on myself after she was gone. I 
told her I hoped she would live a long time yet, and 
it distressed me to hear her talk in that way. After 
a few minutes silence, I asked her if she would for- 
give me for anything I had ever done to hurt her 
feelings, or if I had disobeyed her at any time. She 
sat a moment, then turned around with a smile, and 
said, “Oh, you say that for effect. You know 
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you never did either.’ Thus our conversation 
ended. 

As we received a large number of new pupils into 
the school on Monday, I was very busy in registering 
names and forming classes, and did not go into the 
house after I left her at nine o'clock, until dinner 
was on the table. Then Miss R——, having stepped 
into her room to call her, came to me, and said, 
“Your mother is on the bed. I fear she is not well.” 
I ran up to her room, found her lying quietly on her 
pillow ; spoke to her, and received no answer. I 
raised her up, and putting my face close to hers, 
found that she was cold in death. The teachers had 
followed me up stairs, and stood around the bed. 
I told them that I feared my mother was dead, and 
asked them if one of them would step down and 
send for a physician. All seemed unable to move 
from their places. I went down myself, saw a gen- 
tleman passing, and requested him to call a doctor. 
He came, and said she died with disease of the heart. 
This was a heavy stroke to me, but I was wonder- 
fully supported. Mrs. M——.,, a dear friend of mine, 
soon came, and assisted me to dress her for the 
grave. This I was enabled to do, because I was ful- 
filling a request that my mother had frequently 
made, that if I outlived her, I would be present and 
assist any one who performed that office for her. 

No one can form any conception of the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the loss of a mother, without experienc- 
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ing it. She is always associated in the mind of every 
good child with all that brings pleasure, and as sym- 
pathizing with every sorrow. A child never outgrows 
this feeling—it is even strengthened when the son or 
daughter becomes the head of their own family. 
But this bereavement fell heavily on me, as I had no 
brother or sister, nor any near relative on whom | 
could rely for counsel or support; but as the arm of 
flesh failed me, I was enabled to cling the closer to 
the Everlasting Arm, and to rely on the promise, 
“When thy father and mother forsake thee, the 
Lord will take thee up.” When I look back now 
over the space of twenty years, and see how the 
Lord did take me up, and-how He has held me up 
and prospered me all that time, I desire to give Him 
all the praise. 

Four days after we consigned the precious body 
to the grave, and as I turned away, I felt that it was 
not her that I had left there, but only the clothing 
of her immortal spirit, she had laid aside here for a 
better robe of her Saviour’s righteousness, in a glori- 
fied and eternal life on which she had entered. 

The week following, I entered my school, feeling 
a double weight of responsibility, as the charge of 
the household, as well as that of the school, devolved 
entirely upon me. I had a band of sympathizing 
and faithful teachers, whose hearts were set not only 
on doing all they could to benefit the pupils, but to 
advance education in our city. The ignorance of 
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many who wish to direct in the cause of education, 
has always been a great barrier to its thoroughness 
in our schools. Many parents have lived, and, as they 
say, got along very well, without studying this or 
that branch of science, and their children can do as 
well as they have done. This assertion is not true. 
Knowledge is advancing in the world, and no gen- 
eration can “get along” with the same amount as 
the preceding one, and maintain a position in so- 
ciety. This idea advanced by parents gave me 
more trouble than anything else. Some said that I 
wished to keep their children in school a long time 
for the purpose of bringing money into my own 
pocket; others, that 1 was ambitious to give the 
school a name. One complained that there was too 
much time given to the study of language ; another, 
to mathematics. It was not necessary for their 
daughters to be as thoroughly educated as their 
sons, and many said that there was too much study 
and too little amusement ; that» such a course would 
ruin the health of their children. This last assertion 
led me to look particularly to the consequences of 
the course I had adopted. For eighteen years we 
never had the services of a physician for any one 
pupil three times in succession, and did not call a 
doctor to average once a year. We never had one 
dangerous case among our boarders, and in the 
three or four thousand scholars that attended my 
school while I taught in the city, I recollect but four 
g* 
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who were removed by death while members of my 
school. I mention these things to show that well- 
regulated study does not injure the health, but rather 
prolongs life. 

My professors in painting and music also had their 
troubles. They were both Englishmen, and both 
came here with a knowledge of their professions in 
advance of the times. We have never had a better 

“teacher in drawing and painting than Prof. Sintze- 
nich. His greatest excellencies were severely criti- 
cised. Instead of breadth and depth, people wanted 
loaded and brilliant foliage, every leaf of which 
could be counted at ever so great a distance. One 
anecdote will illustrate the knowledge of this art in 
the city at that time. One of West’s paintings was 
here on exhibition, and as I was standing before it, 
admiring its beauty, two or three persons were talk- 
ing behind me. One of them said, if that was good 
painting, he was no judge at all, for it looked just 
like Sintzenich’s, and-he did not think he was much 
ofa painter. Now we have good artists in our city, 
and one or two of our young ladies are taking their 
stand among the artists at Rome, and have more ap- 
plications for pictures than they can supply. 

Thus it was also with music. Many parents ob- 
jected to placing their children with Prof. Hill, be- 
cause he insisted on grounding them thoroughly in 
the rudiments of music. He said that this was like 
every new place, the people must be taught before 
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they could know what music was, and he had rather 
establish a correct taste, even though he suffered 
persecution in the attempt, than to grow rich pam- 
pering to the present one, and advancing music on a 
false foundation. Judgment is frequently given not 
because of knowledge but because of ignorance. 
The best educated are usually the most careful about 
giving their opinion, but the ignorant pass on, and 
are confident. Thus it was with Prof. H. One criti- 
cised his playing and another his singing. All judged 
him, not according to his performance, but accord- 
ing to what they themselves knew. Our city was 
honored by a visit from Braham, who had been re- 
corded as the greatest singer of the age. Mr. H. 
was very anxious that the people should hear him. 
Concerts were not very common at that time in 
Rochester. He sang one evening at a hall in the 
city, and the next evening, Saturday, he was to sing 
portions of Handel’s Messiah in the Third Church. 
I went in after he had commenced. In the vestibule 
I met one of our gentlemen going out. Some one 
said to him, “Are you going’ away, sir?” <“ Yes,” 
he replied; “he sings just like Hill, and it is pot 
worth spending my time to hear.” 

If Braham was now alive, and could sing to us in 
Rochester, we should have thousands who would 
not only gladly spend one night but many, in listen- 
ing to his wonderful performance. 

It is necessary for every teacher of youth, not only 
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in our schools but also in our colleges, to place him- 
self in advance of the times and to draw up his pu- 
pils; otherwise, when they are ready for action in 
the world, they will find themselves falling below the 
advance which science has made during the time. 
Only the other day I saw a remark to this effect 
made in a lecture before a London philosophical 
society. The lecturer remarked that in the study 
of medicine, our young men find themselves at the 
end of two years, just where they might have begun 
if they had studied natural science when at school. 
T shall never cease to regret that I had not been more 
decided in requiring all my pupils to pay more at- 
tention to the natural history of things that were in 
the earth, air and water around them. I have been 
frequently blamed by young ladies for not requiring 
them to pay more attention to Latin and Greek, to- 
gether with natural science, although their parents 
were decidedly opposed at the time to their study- 
ing as much as they did. Not more than one parent 
in twenty surrendered the education of their daugh- 
ters entirely to my dictation. I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that almost every one who went through 
with a thorough course of study have made useful 
women, and lived to bless the world by their elevated 
and Christian influence in society. 

I may be excused here for speaking of my lady 
teachers. One was educated by me, having come 
into our family when she was quite a little girl, and 
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had now been away some years. Although she was 
thinking of entering a home of her own, she came 
to me when she heard of the death of my mother, 
and said she had postponed her marriage a year or 
two for the purpose of assisting me. She was sure 
that she knew better than I how my mother con- 
ducted the affairs of the house. She would both 
assist me there and take charge of some classes in 
the seminary. She proved a very valuable teacher, 
and manifested that interest in the family that none 
but a friend can show. She now lives to be a bless- 
ing to her family and to the community in which she 
resides. 

There was another, Miss E. Stella Raridall, who is 
remembered with respect and affection by hundreds 
of our pupils. She never obtruded herself or her 
Own opinions on others. Her manners were lady- 
like and attractive. She had respect for the judg- 
ment of others, but no amount of argument or per- 
suasion could induce her to swerve in the least from 
what her conscience told her to be right. When I 
was away from home, and had left the school in her 
charge, I felt just as sure that my rules would be 
carried out, even to the letter, as though I had been 
present to see them executed. It seemed to be easy 
with her to do by others as she would that they 
should do by her. And many times I thought she 
did more for me than she would desire me to do for 
her in similar circumstances. 
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One little incident will serve to illustrate her for- 
getfulness of self when the interest of others was in 
danger. Soon after she left me to prepare for her 
marriage and removal West, my eyes failed so rap- 
idly that it was thought best for me to leave the 
Seminary and go to Clifton Springs for three months 
to rest, and, if possible, save the sight of the eye 
least affected. She kindly consented: to return and 
take charge of the school during my absence. The 
night after I left, the Seminary was supposed to have 
been fired by an incendiary, and the part used for a 
school burned down. She, assisted by the other 
teachers, acted with great promptness and decision, 
locking the’outside doors of the main building, as I 
had before ordered in case of a fire. She told the 
young ladies, each of them to take care of their own 
effects, bring them down from their rooms, and have 
them ready to move out if necessary. Her clothes 
were in the upper story of the house, and with them 
a very nice velvet cloak that had just been made. 
When the fire was over and the carpets, which had 
been taken up, were replaced, one of the teachers 
said to her, “ Miss R., where are your things?” We 
will carry them up.” She replied, “I did not re- 
move them; I thought Miss A.’s property of more 
consequence than mine, and as I was busy here, 
I did not go up for them.” This spoke volumes. 
The teacher who related this to me, and’ who, I think, 
has less selfishness than most persons, remarked when 
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she told me, “I was ashamed of myself when Miss 
R. said this. I had done as she told me, and taken 
care of my own clothes, when she had risked her 
own wardrobe, just completed for her approaching 
marriage, forthe purpose of saving the property of 
others committed to her care.” 

Miss R. married, and after some reverses of for- 
tune, opened a seminary for young ladies in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, which was very successful for some 
years. She was suddenly called to:her rest, leaving 
her large school, parents, husband and one daughter 
to mourn her loss. The text at her funeral, ‘“‘ She has 
done what she could,” was: a high encomium, and 
can be said of few persons when they leave the world. 

There were other lady teachers who served me 
faithfully, and what was better, never spared them- 
selves when the good of their pupils required their 
effort. The Lord has repaid them all, as He always 
does those who are faithful to others. Most of them 
_are well settled in life, and all retain their health. 
Some of them God has rewarded by allowing them 
to labor faithfully and endure some self-denial with 
their husbands, who are preachers of the Gospel en- 
deavoring to build up His cause in the world. 

I had also some gentleman teachers whose faithful 
services | remember with gratitude. Some of them 
were members of the University, and time was pre- 
cious to them, yet they were always punctual, and 
expressed the same desire for the improvement of 
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their pupils as for their own. These men have been 
repaid for their faithfulness. I never saw an unfaith- 
ful teacher who succeeded well for himself. God’s 
frown seems to rest through life on the idle and the 
selfish. 

In 1883 and ’54 my excessive labors and studies 
impaired my health, and my sight began to fail. I 
paid no attention to this, supposing that it arose from 
the weakness of my nerves. One morning while 
waiting a moment in the parlor for the school to be 
called, I sat down tothe piano, and happening to 
close one of my eyes, I found that the other was 
totally d/xd. I cannot describe the sensations that 
came over me. I went in and opened the school, 
after which I came out and sent for an oculist ; went 
back into the school and heard my classes as usual. 
Soon Dr. W 
in both eyes. He hoped that there was no tendency 





came, and said that I had cataracts 


to amaurosis. The left eye was entirely blind, the 
other was only a question of time. He advised that 
I should be careful of my health, and neither read 
“nor write. He went away. I sat down a moment 
and gave vent to my feelings, as all the anticipated 
horrors of blindness came over me. All who have 
lost their sight know very well how I felt, but to 
those who can see no description can give any idea. 
The certainty that this earth with all its beauties, its 
literature and its science, is to be immediately hidden 
from investigation is overwhelming. However, I 
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concluded that it ill became a living person to com- 
plain, and that I knew where to go for comfort. 
After going to my closet, I washed my face, went to 
my classes as usual, and mentioned the circumstance 
to only one of my teachers. But it soon became 
known from the physician, and as my friends called, 
some to sympathize and condole with me, and others 
to gratify a prying curiosity, I was enabled to meet 
them all with a cheerful face and a comparatively 
light heart. I could teach my classes without much _ 
attention to the books. But I immediately stopped 
all reading but the Bible, and ceased the study of 
any language. This was a great trial to me, as I 
had just begun to read the Bible in Hebrew, and 
was becoming much interested in it. 

I commenced to write by an amanuensis. It per- 
plexed me exceedingly, and the idea that after dic- 
tating a sentence I must wait for it to be written be- 
fore I could give another, so drew upon my patience 
that I concluded that while I could see enough to 
keep my last line from covering the previous one, 
I would make all the motions required, and believe 
that the words were there written correctly. This 
I did for about ten years, and when my sight became 
so dim that I could not see the lines when written, 
I had recourse to a grooved board under my paper. 
The idea of being confined in a little hollow made 
me nervous, but I endured this, when another tréu- 
ble arose. The ink would fail in my pen and I would 
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make the motions as usual, without leaving any traces 
behind me. My next resource was the pencil, but 
this would become obscured and sometimes want a 
point, and again my writings would fail. I was 
obliged at last to employ another to write for me, 
and to expose the secrets of my friends to other 
eyes than my own. This last was no small trial. 
Persons can expose their own thoughts as they please, 
and carefully guard: their own secrets, but they do 
not always feel that the secrets of their friends would 
be as sacred as with themselves. But all these per- 
plexities are consequent on blindness. Let those who 
enjoy their sight be truly thankful for the blessing. 

I continued in my school for about eight years 
after this. My sight failed gradually, but not as 
rapidly as physicians anticipated. It was about fif- 
teen years from the time that I discovered that I had 
lost one eye, before the other failed entirely. At the 
end of eight years I went abroad, and remained four- 
teen months. This change, I think, was beneficial, 
and in some way tended to'prolong my sight. I 
have said so much of myself, not to'impose my 
afflictions on the notice of others for the sake of 
sympathy, but in the hope of rendering some com- 
fort to those who may be anticipating or ‘suffering 
from the loss of sight. I would say to such, never 
distrust the kindness of your Heavenly Father, and 
be assured there is never an affliction but there is a 
compensation accompanying it. | 


CH ABLE Ri xX. Lt. 


sf HAD long wished to visit England and the 
continent, to see the homes of my ancestry, 
to look upon the places and enjoy the asso- 





ciations so intimately connected with the 
reading of a life-time. This I could never find time 
to do. 

One afternoon in May, 1859, I was walking in the 
city with one of my teachers, and met a person who 
said to me, “I hear you are going to Europe with 
Mr. and Mrs. B——; when do you leave ?” 

“J cannot: tell,’”’ I .replied,: “for .1 did. not.even 
know they were going.” 

We were intending to call on Mrs. B that - 
afternoon. We did so, and there learned that Mr. 
B had gone to New York to take passage for 
England. She. invited me to make one of their 
party. The next day I was passing the Arcade, and 
saw Dr. Dewey talking with Mr. B——, who re- 
turned the evening before. 

«Tam glad you are going to Europe,” he said. 

«“ Am I going ?” I replied. 
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“Yes, by all means go.” 

“T.will write for a state-room for you,” Mr. B—— 
then said, “and get you a certificate of deposit with 
Brown & Shipley.” 

I thought that as Providence had put it into the 
minds of my friends to take all the trouble, it was 
well for me to go, and : replied, “ If you think best, 
I will be ready and go.” 

In two weeks we were safely on the Persza headed 
for Liverpool. 

A few days before we started, I was visiting at the 
house of a friend, and was introduced to an English 
gentleman who had been in this country but three 
weeks. He said to me, “I hear that you are going 
to see my home, and I hope that you will see my 
mother. She will be happy to meet you and to hear 
from me, and will gladly do much to make your visit 
pleasant.” 

I thanked him, and told him I should not be able 
to leave my company, and fof the short time we 
should remain, however pleasant it might be to me, 
I could not expect to make many acquaintances. 
He said that he should write to his mother, and she 
might be able to find me. After I returned home, 
I remarked to the family that God had already begun 
to open the door of entrance for me into England, 
and that I had nothing to do but trust Him, and I 
should have the best time possible. So it was from 
that time. Every step seemed to be providentially 
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directed. Instead of returning in three months, as 
I then intended, I was absent fourteen, and every 
day and hour was filled with new expressions of care 
and kindness which gave nothing but joy. My ac- 





quaintances at home were also thoughtful. Mr. H 
brought me four letters of introduction to persons 
in different parts of England, accompanied by a very 
long one mentioning places of interest for me to visit 
and persons that it would be desirable to see. This 
letter was of great use to me. But for it I should 
have passed: many places of much historic interest 
without knowing that I was near them. 

We left New York on Wednesday, the 25th of 
May, with two hundred and fifty pleasant cabin-pas- 
sengers, ninety of whom were from New Orleans. 
Amongst these were some Scotch and English gentle- 
men, with their families, who were cotton merchants 
at the South. Many of them owned plantations, al- 
though living under a government opposed to slav- 
ery, and spent half the year at their homes in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Having a fine band of music on 
board, and the days being bright and beautiful, all 
was cheerfulness and gaiety until we arrived at the 
Banks. Then the fog became so dense that it was 
impossible to see the form of a person half the length 
of the ship. We doubled Cape Race with safety, 
but when the news yacht came out to meet us, al- 
though the storm-whistle blew, and the captain 
could hear them, still it was not thought safe to 
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attempt to send or receive despatches. This was a 
disappointment to most, especially to Mr. Field, who 
had just met his first discouragement in the severing 
of the Atlantic Cable. I know nothing more trying to 
the nerves than to lie in a berth in one of these dense 
fogs, and to hear the bells constantly striking and 
seeming to say, “ We know not whether we are about 
to come in contact with an iceberg, or with another 
steamer which is in the same danger with ourselves.” 
All this night Capt. Judkins did not leave the upper 
deck, and only came down according to his custom 
on Sabbath morning to gather the sailors that could 
be spared from duty and to attend religious service 
in the cabin. He always read the service himself, 
and I am quite sure that no one who had ever heard 
him, would. wish that he should relinquish it to 
another. The Scripture lesson that morning was in 
Deuteronomy. I thought that I had never heard 
anything half so sublime. The full voice and falling 
intonations of the captain seemed to be in unison 
with the word read, and added to the solemnity of 
the scene through which we were passing. After 
this service, we listened to a sermon from a clergy- 
man on board, who, I think, was not an Episcopalian. 

While we were at the dinner-table a circumstance 
occurred which shows that persons who can ridicule 
holy things when there is no danger, are soonest 
thrown into a panic when there is anything to fear. 
Just before we arose from the table, a young French 
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gentleman from New Orleans, who was quite dandi- 
fied in his appearance, came to a very pretty young 
lady who was sitting opposite to me, and whose pa- 
rents sat next below me, and complimented her on 
her fine complexion. He stood as if waiting a com- 
pliment in return, but as he did not receive one, he 
said, with a bow, “ Miss S 
on deck. We are going to get up a little dance 
there this afternoon.” 

“‘] don’t dance on the Sabbath, sir,” she replied. 

I looked up, and said, “A strange way to spend 
the Sabbath after the fearful night we have passed.” 

Oh!” he replied, “Iam not afraid. I don’t care 
for the Sabbath either. But I will tell you the time 
we had in Boston last summer. Three of us were 





, allow me to lead you 


stopping at —— Hotel, and after dinner we were 
having a pretty noisy time in our room, playing on 
the violin and dancing as we pleased. Two or three 
persons, one of whom was the landlord, knocked at 
our door, and politely requested us to be silent, as 
we disturbed the persons in the house who wished 
to be quiet on the Sabbath-day. We said we did 
not care for the Sabbath, and continued our amuse- 
ment. At last Ex-President Fillmore, who was stop- 
ping in the house, came to our door, and said, with 
great emphasis, ‘Young gentlemen, do you know 
that this is the Sabbath-day,.and that you are ina 
Puritan city, where the Sabbath is kept. You must 
and shad/ stop this noise.’ So we had to stop.” 
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After a few remarks from our side of the table, he 
left us. About an hour after we came very near 
having a collision with a steamer which was on her 
way to New York. The bows of the two vessels 
were within ten feet of each other before either was 
perceived, and as they passed the noise was fearful. 
Many of the passengers screamed with fright, and 
one Frenchwoman on deck, fell off her seat, and 
persisted in saying that she knew she was quite 
dead. But our hero presented the most comical 
appearance. He seemed quite to forget his brav- 
ery, and with a face as white as paper, ran down 
into the saloon, and jumped three times in and out 
through the windows into the companion-way. This 
greatly amused the passengers, and some of them 
took occasion to ask him afterward if that was the 
way that men, who did not fear to break the Sab- 
bath, showed their courage. He kept very quiet 
the remainder of the passage. We felt at the time 
that our preservation was wonderful, and I after- 
ward learned that prayer for our safe passage was 
being offered at the same hour from one of our pul- 
pits in Rochester. 

Ten years ago the knowledge we had of places 
and people in the Old World was very little com- 
pared with what it is now. We had many interest- 
ing persons among the passengers, that were going 
abroad as I was, merely to see. Some had their 
path marked out by some friend who had gone be- 
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fore them; others had no idea what they were to 
see, but expected to take a courier and be directed 
entirely by him; in other words, to pay a man for 
letting them go and look at the things that he him- 
self wished to see. Every person who is about to 
travel in a strange country, would do well to read 
particularly about the country and places he expects 
to visit. Some persons encumber themselves with 
books that will be of no kind of use to them, and 
many take reprints of English works that are sure 
to be thrown overboard before their eyes by the 
politeness of a custom-house officer. We had an 
interesting young cadet at our table, who had been 
serving his lieutenancy in the United States Army, 
and was then going to Italy, as he said, on purpose 
to see fighting, which he should never have any op- 
portunity of seeing at home. He was undoubtedly 
fond of reading, and was taking with him a large 
number of beautifully bound volumes, most of which 
were reprints from the English classics. I said to 
him, “ Do you expect to get them on shore?” “Cer- 
tainly, I do,” he replied, “if I go myself.” I told 
him that he must prepare to see them thrown into 
the water. I saw that he did not believe me, but he 
went immediately and made inquiries of the purser, 
Mr. W——. At tea, he told me that he had found 
I was right, that he had packed up all his books, 
and the purser had kindly consented to take them 
back to New York for him. 
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There is much monotony in a sea-voyage, but still 
there is continually, as in all places in life, some- 
thing occurring to amuse and interest; things which 
may be insignificant in themselves, but which, if . 
carefully noticed, furnish both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. When we were fiot many leagues from the 
Irish Coast, I was standing on the deck near the 
captain, and unable to see land. 

“We are coming near,” he said, “for I smell turf 
now.” 

“We are not near enough to smell turf,” said I, 
“for there is no land to be seen.” 

“You will soon know, for the old cow there will 
soon perceive it and tell you. I have sometimes 
smelt turf when we were forty leagues from land.” 
He had not finished his sentence when the cow stuck 
her head out of her cushioned-berth and began to 
low vociferously. Two dogs that lay at the farther 
end of the deck, jumped up, ran to the railing, snuffed 
the air, whined and barked loudly, jumped around 
the deck, barked at everybody, and looking into 
our faces, seemed to say, “ Why do you not rejoice 
that we are soon to be on land?” The next morn- 
ing found us in Liverpool. 

Every one who has been.on a sea voyage knows 
the excitement that is felt when the pilot comes on 
board to guide the ship safely to its anchorage. No 
matter how furiously the wind blows or the rain 
falls, if it is day, all desire to be on deck. Our en- 
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trance was made before light in the morning. Al- 
though the rattling of chains, the letting-off of steam 
and the firing of heavy guns announcing the en- 
trance of the Persza into the Mersey, had prevented 
my sleeping at all through the night, yet I had no 
desire to remain in my berth. When I went on 
deck at four o’clock in the morning, I found that the 
steamer was at her anchorage about a mile from the 
shore, and the tug that was to take us on shore ly- 
ing quietly beside her. 

I said to the purser as he bade me good-morning, 
“Oh, how bad it is to have it rain amongst all this 
soot and dust.” 

“‘Madam,” he replied, ‘did you ever hear of any 
one’s entering Liverpool when it did not rain ?” 

We had our breakfast at six o’clock, and then 
commenced the confusion of bringing the trunks on 
deck. This can be imagined where there were two 
hundred and fifty passengers, having from one to 
eleven trunks each. At eight o’clock the custom- 
house officer came on board and commenced his ex- 
amination. 

As he came to me, I said to him, “ My trunk was 
thrown up here before I had locked it. It flew open ; 
consequently I was obliged to commence the exami- 
nation, and have just finished. If you think the thing 
is not well done, here is the key.” 

I suppose that he had seen my trouble. He said, 
smiling, that he did not doubt my ability, and or- 
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dered the man with the paste to put a pass upon the 
trunk. I saw many nice volumes thrown overboard 
‘because they were reprints of English books. The 
English law on this point is very explicit. 

At eleven o'clock we descended the long stairs 
leading to the quay, and were soon standing in the 
hall of the Waterloo Hotel, and with the meekness 
of Americans asked to be speedily accommodated 
with rooms. We were told it was impossible, as the 
house was full. While the gentlemen of our party 
were attending to the luggage, we, eight in number, 
were allowed to stand in the hall, no one inviting us 
into a room where we could sit. At last I said to 
some one, “ Have you no room into which we can 
be invited to sit down ?” © 

“A gentleman and lady from the boat,” he re- 
plied, “ have just gone into the only vacant room we 
have.” 

“Ts it a public room?” I said; and being assured 
that it was, I walked to the door, and asked if they 
would allow us to come in also. They laughed, and 
said, “Certainly, the room does not belong to us 
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any more than it does to you.” The servant looked 
a little surprised at this spirit of accommodation, 
and I afterward learned that it was not customary 
in England to put different. parties into the same 
room, or to have public parlors where the guests 
assembled even for a short time. The landlord was 


very kind, and offered to go out and get us lodgings 
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and to allow us to take our meals at the house. We 
soon found that an operatic company who were 
boarding in the house, were just leaving for Wales 
to remain till the next week. I occupied Miss 
Pyne’s room, to which she returned just as I was 
packing up to leave. She made many inquiries 
about the people in America, said she had just re- 
turned from New York, liked the Americans much, 
and had never sung in a country where she was as 
well pleased. 

After making myself ready to be seen, and having 
dinner, we went to the bank to arrange money mat- 
ters. The gentlemen took letters of credit. Mr. 
Brown said to me that I had better leave the deposit 
there, and send to them any time for what I wished, 
and they would cheerfully accommodate me. This 
they always did whenever I wrote them, and one 
time I called just after the bank closed. Meeting 
the banker on the steps, he would not allow me to 
call the next day as I proposed, but returned, un- 
locked the bank and gave me the gold. This was 
more than I could have expected in my own country. 

After completing our money arrangements we 
stepped on the boat and crossed over to Birkenhead, 
to call on the family of Mr. H——, for whom we had 
letters. Thinking they would be glad to make par- 
ticular inquiries about their friends, we thought best 
to deliver them in person; and found Mr. and Mrs. 
H at home enjoying her birthday-dinner with two 
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of her sisters. We had a pleasant call, and although 
very much fatigued, I concluded to accept their in- 
vitation to pass the afternoon and visit Birkenhead 
Abbey, which they kindly offered to show me. This 
was my first attempt to look at ruins, and although 
I had been but six hours on shore, yet I was full of 
excitement and ready for the walk. We first called 
on the Rev. Mr. Knox, an excellent minister, whom 
I afterwards heard preach. He lived at the Priory, 
where there was a ladies’ school, where Mrs. H 





was educated. After a pleasant call, he sent his 
servant to show us over the Abbey. This was.a dis- 
mal old pile, and although I rejoiced to look upon 
walls that had stood for eight hundred years, I was 
thankful that I did not live in a day when knowl- 
edge as well as religion was confined to low walls 
and dark cells. The guide said to me, “ We have 
only one lady nun here.” Passing along a narrow 
corridor we came to a room, where upon a bed of 
straw spread on a stone-floor, lay a pleasant-looking 
old cow, quietly chewing her cud. We returned to 
the house and spent the afternoon pleasantly. One 
of the ladies, who resided in Liverpool, left me at 
the door of the hotel at evening, but not until I had 
promised to get the permission of Mr. and Mrs. B 
, who were to leave on Monday and spend some 
time with their relatives in Edinburgh, to remain a 
few days before I followed them, and to visit some 
places of interest in and around Liverpool. As I 
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lay down on my bed that night, it seemed almost a 
dream to me that, although I had not yet slept in 
England, I had already begun to form acquaintances 
who treated me as if I were an old friend. Sabbath 
morning we attended the church of the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, the eloquent dissenting minister, who had so 
long preached in Liverpool, and at evening went to 
the first Dissenting church that was opened in the 
city. As we were passing from the gate up to the 
church, I felt the force of the words, “Low in the 
church-yard laid,” as I noticed all the tomb-stones 
laid flat on the ground. The whole yard was closely 
filled with grave-stones laid in this manner, and we 
walked from the gate to the church-door on a pave- 
ment of lettered stones, under which were the ashes 
of the dead. I did “tread lightly,’”’ for it seemed to 
me sacrilege to be walking carelessly on their graves. 

Monday afternoon my company left for Scotland, 
and I passed over to Birkenhead as I promised. As 
I passed up from the boat, coming to a small park, 
I asked a gentleman on which side of the park I 
should find the street I named. He said,.“ Right 
through at the further corner.” So, supposing that 
through meant through, and thinking that any one 
could walk in any park, I passed in at the gate, which 
was open, and had a very pleasant walk diagonally 
through it. When J arrived at the opposite corner, 
I found the gate locked. I hurried across to the 
other side and found that in the same condition. 
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After going to three gates, I returned to the one 
where I entered and, behold! that was locked also. 
Then the thought rushed upon me for the first time, 
that I was in a private park and safely locked in. 
Almost every one walked on the opposite side of the 
street next the buildings, and the few who walked on 
the side near me paid no attention to me. After 
being imprisoned thus about an hour, and driving 
away from the iron fence many a beggar and rag- 
shag, some of whom, being touched with pity, asked 
me if I ever expected to get out, two well dressed 
ladies passed near. I spoke to them, and after a cheer- 
ful laugh on both sides, they said that each family 
had a key, and they would soon get me out. I was 
immediately set free, and although like the prisoner 
released from the Bastile, I saw no familiar face, yet 
I had no desire to return. 

When I arrived at Mr. H——’s, I found a party 
collected intending to take me to a picnic at South- 
port, a place of resort some miles distant, but as I 
had been detained so long, the cars had left, and'the 
ride was deferred until the next day. We, however, 
rode out to the Birkenhead Park, which was the 
largest park I had ever seen. Our Central Park was 
not then made. This had not the natural advantages 
of the Central Park. Its beautiful ponds and lakes, 
and even its hills and rockeries, were all artificial. 
Much of the shrubbery being in full blossom, the-air 
was filled with perfume, and I rejoiced that I was 
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finally standing in an English park realizing the 
dreams of my childhood. Returning to Mr. H 'S; 
I was preparing to go to my hotel at Liverpool, 
when they told me that my trunk and carpet-bag 





were in my room in their house, and they should 
insist on my staying with them until I joined my 
company in Edinburgh. ‘ 

The next day the same company came together 
again, and we had our ride to Southport on the 
Atlantic, a town frequented in the summer months 
by many persons who go both for health and pleas- 
ure. The streets are broad, the buildings large and 
fine. There is for some distance a high-paved ter- 
race on which seats are constructed, from which vis- 
itors can enjoy a splendid view of the Atlantic. 
Under it large gateways are constructed, so that 
persons and carriages can pass on to the beach. 

During the high tide the water approaches nearly 
to the terrace; at low water the beach is covered 
with persons riding on donkeys, which is a source 
of much amusement. I asked them why they used 
the donkeys, or why all the people in that town used 
donkeys. They said they could purchase a good 
one for five pounds, and it required very little to 
keep them through the winter. The streets were 
crowded with large boat-shaped carriages, many of 
them drawn by three donkeys abreast, and filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, who seemed to enjoy their 
ride exceedingly. I did not see a horse in town. 
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Everything was new to me. I purchased some shells, 
but refused an invitation to eat raw cockles. On - 
account of the prospect of a heavy thunder shower, 
we hurried away before one of the gentlemen of our 
party was ready to come, and by so doing we were 
saved a great fright, if not severe injury. When 
it.) Fi came to the depot an hour after, he found 
that it had been struck by lightning and one wile 
killed in the room that we is 








at 
Islington. On our way over we spent an hour in 





to dine and spend the evening with Mrs. F 


St. George’s Hall, which I shall hereafter endeavor 
to describe. We now have so many persons from 
our country crossing the Atlantic and visiting all 
parts of the Old World, so many newspaper articles 
and books published on what they have seen, that 
many of our people are better acquainted with the 
objects of interest in England and on the Continent 
of Europe, than they are with places in our own 
country. I shall not attempt to give a particular 
description of any place about which I have often 
read. I shall be excused for speaking more particu- 
larly of Liverpool, as so few travelers remain there 
any length of time. Indeed, one gentleman said to 
me that Americans hurried from the boat to the Lon- 
don depot, as if the dogs were after them. 

My friends, in Birkenhead kept me quite busy-this 
first week. Friday morning they took me to the 
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Liverpool baths. These are very beautiful. The 
one I often visited was in a large room out of which 
opened several nicely furnished dressing-rooms. If 
I recollect, the bath itself was forty feet long, thirty 
broad, and eight deep, lined with white china faced 
tiles, which rendered the four or five feet of light- 
green sea-water which it contained, so transparent 
that the smallest thing on the bottom of the bath 
could be easily discerned. This water was let in by 
ten large pipes, and emptied through a large circu- 
lar depression in one corner of the bath. There 
were eight or ten ladies who would plunge from the 
floor into the water and swim around like ducks, 
swimming equally well with their faces upward. 
Cords were fastened from above for beginners to 
take hold of, and to give them confidence until they 
had learned to swim. 

After visiting a few more places in Liverpool, we 
went to Mr. and Mrs. F ’s, and being joined by 
‘Mr. and Mrs. H , we took the boat to East-— 
ham for another ramble and picnic. This is a ro- 
mantic little place, I should think some twenty miles 
from Liverpool. It is much frequented during the 
warm weather by persons wishing to spend the day 
or even a few hours, out of the crowded city, and 
enjoy the pleasant bgat-ride to and from the place. 
‘Here, under large oak and other trees, were many 
-arbors furnished with seats and tables, while from 
the cottages near, dishes could be procured and tea 
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and coffee made for us, while we had nothing to do 
but unpack our eatables and sit and enjoy our meal 
with the full view of the sail that were constantly 
passing and repassing on the river, and in hearing 
the jovial sounds from other bowers and the music 
that was constantly playing in a hall not far from us. 
But the chief attraction seemed to be those strange 
beings the gypsies, a large number of whom had an 
encampment near that place. They did not come 
near our arbors, but as soon as we left them they 
met us at every turn with their very piercing eyes, 
which seemed to look us directly through, and almost 
make us believe that they could, as they pretended 
to do, look into futurity. One of them said to me, 
“T see that you have just come from America.” I 
pretended not to understand her. She said, “ You 
can’t deceive me. I have been in America, and I 
know Americans wherever I meet them.” From 
that she commenced to talk. The language as well 
as intelligence quite surprised me. She dashed off 
into telling my fortune, as she said; mentioned some 
things past which were true, and told some in the 
future which have since come to pass. I said to her, 
“Stop that; I don’t believe in fortune-telling, and 
don’t wish to know the future, which if true, the 
devil must help you tell,” and reached her a piece 
of money, saying, “I give you this to leave me. If 
you tell another word, you shan’t have it.” A party 
at a little distance were being photographed with 
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gypsies, both men and women in the back-ground. 
They invited us to join the group and we did so. 
We took the boat at eight P. M., at ten we were at 
home, and found supper on the table waiting for us. 
On the Sabbath I attended St. George’s Church, 
and for the first time heard the whole service intoned. 
There was nothing very striking in the sermon, and 
being seated in the middle aisle in front of the chan- 
cel, I must own that I spent the most of my time 
studying the figures on the windows. I had then 
never seen any stained glass that equaled it. I was 
told afterward that the window itself cost 41,500. 
It was difficult to realize that the figures, and espe- 
cially that of the Savior, were not in relief. 
said to 
me, “ You had better relinquish going to Scotland 





Monday morning at breakfast Mr. H 


to-day, and go to Wales with me. I have business 
there, and shall go this afternoon. As you want to 
see old castles, that is the place for you to go.” 

This last determined me; I told him that I was 
very happy to accept the invitation. Mrs. H 
could not go with us this day, but it was agreed that 
she should meet us at the city of Bangor on Wednes- 
day, and go with us to visit the slate quarries and 
other places of interest in that part of Wales. When 
we left at four P. M., we found the streets full. All 
the different societies were out in their regalia, and 





over forty thousand people had crossed the Mersey. 
It being Whit-Monday, everybody was out, and the 
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whole town alive. We feared at first that we should 
not obtain accommodations on any of the boats, but 
we succeeded. I found a place to lie down, and by 
that means avoided the sea-sickness to which hun- 
dreds standing around were victims. We arrived 
at Rhill, a pretty town extending some distance 
along the coast at the mouth of the river, about sun- ° 
down. There were supposed to be twenty thousand 
people standing on the shore, men, women and chil- 
dren intermingled with dogs and donkeys, and all 
manner of strange-looking vehicles. Some of the 
females had very pretty faces, and looked very 
sweetly even under the high stove-pipe fur hats 
which some of them wore. I believe, however, that 
that fashion has nearly passed away, and very few 
such hats are seen at the present time. We mounted 
into a high vehicle made to carry six, which we en- 
tered from behind. We were soon set down at a 
very comfortable hotel. Just as we were about to 
seat ourselves at the supper table, a gentleman from 
London who was left by the cars when returning 
from a copper mine that he owned in Wales, came 
in and requested to be admitted to our table. He 
gave us much information with regard to the mine, 
and the manner of separating the copper from the 
rock. He said that they found some gold also, and 
that one ounce in a ton of rock would pay for the 
entire working. 

I met here also a Yorkshireman and his wife, who 
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amused me very much. He seemed to me to be of 
the same type as the one in the song who went to see 
the king. I could not understand more than half 
that they said. They were traveling to see the coun- 
try. Although about fifty years old, it was the first 
time that they had ever been out of Yorkshire. They 
’ were much interested in all they saw, and felt as 
much in a strange land as I did. They landed from 
the boat, and were going to walk through Wales. 
They seemed to have no idea of saving time by go- 
ing by rail. When asked why they did not ride on 
the cars, they said they could not see anything if 
they went so fast. I saw them once afterward, and 
they met me as an old acquaintance. They enjoyed 
their sight-seeing very much. They were encum- 
bered by no baggage but a small satchel. I think, 
however, that he was a man of considerable means, 
and was respected in his own town. 

The next morning I rose early, and spent half an 
hour before breakfast picking up shells upon the 
beach. Before I had finished, Mr. H 
me, came out and called to me, saying that the tide 
would not wait for me to pick up shells, and to hurry 
in or I should be surrounded by water. I reached 
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the bank with only a little sprinkling, well paid by 
the number of beautiful solexs I had gathered, which, 
though smaller, were handsomer than those on our 
coast. After dinner we left for Conway Castle a few 
miles distant. This was the first ruin I had seen 
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except Birkenhead Abbey. I was all excitement, 
and went through the gate, which was locked after 
me, up the stone staircase, whose sides were over- 
grown with moss intermingled with tangled vines 
and shrubbery, some of .which were covered with 
bright flowers. I crossed the moat, went under the 
arch of the portcullis, and stopped a moment to ex- 
amine the place for the axle-tree, which was three 
feet in circumference. This castle was built by Ed- 
ward I., in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
I counted thirty rooms, more or- less entire. The 
great banqueting-hall was open to the sky above, 
and grass grew rank between the stones of the floor. 
Remains of two fire-places could be seen on one side, 
and on the other two deep donjons, which, I suppose, 
were formerly entered through trap-doors in the 
floor. In these awful, deep, dark places Edward 
kept his noble or royal prisoners, and would call 
them up to amuse his lords in their drunken revels. 
Queen Eleanor’s chapel was quite entire, and the 
groined roof in a good state of preservation. This, 
like the rest of the castle, was lighted by narrow 
windows about two feet long and five or six inches 
wide, which passed diagonally through the wall, 
which was five or six feet thick. These were proba- 
bly constructed in this way as a safeguard from the 
arrows of the enemy. Narrow corridors and stairs 
went down from this chapel communicating with the 
queen’s private apartments. The towers rose about 
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three hundred feet above the town below. The 
lower part of one had been removed to make room 
for the railroad track which passed under that por- 
tion of the castle. The whole was surrounded by a 
wall a mile in length, which once united with the 
wall surrounding the town. On this wall were a 
number of high towers. 

From there we went to Llandudno, where we 
passed the night. This is a fine watering place, -be- 
tween Great and Little Orme’s-Head, two precipi- 
tous rocks, which rise almost perpendicularly on 
each side of the bay, which seemed to have been 
rent asunder by some convulsion of nature. The 
ground was covered for some distance from the 
water with boulders of all sizes, from small agates 
to those of many tons’ weight. I picked up three 
or four quarts of agates, some three inches through, 
- purchased a basket, and carried them to Liverpool, 
but I could not bring them home. The town is built 
on a side-hill at some distance from the shore, and 
presents a fine appearance. The persons who bathed 
were drawn out into the water by hand, in a covered 
vehicle, which looked something like our baker’s 
wagons. Here they put on their bathing-dress, were 
let down into the water by steps, and keeping hold 
of a rope that was handed them, prepared to encoun- 
ter the sea, which was very furious here. When 
their bath was finished they were drawn to the land, 
and came out in costume ready to be seen. 
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When we returned to Conway, we took another 
look at the suspension bridge which crosses the bay 
near the castle. I was told that this was the first 
suspension bridge ever built, and was considered an 
experiment. The towers at each end were in imita- 
tion of those of the castle. When the cars came in we 
had the pleasure of finding Mrs. H 
carriage to the one we entered, and all went on to 


in the next 





Bangor. On our way we passed Pennamyn Castle, 
another ruin which I did not stop to vist. The wars 
of Edward I., in the endeavor to conquer the Welsh, 
filled that part of Wales with castles, which now 
stand as monuments of his ambition and cruelty. 
Arriving at Bangor, we found the British Hotel a 
very pleasant stopping place, rendered the more so by 

the special attentions of Mr. Drew, the keeper of the 
~ house. Through his politeness we were allowed to 
visit the palace of the late bishop, who had died a few 
weeks before. The new bishop had been consecrated 
the day before, and Mr. Drew had been employed 
to sell at auction the furniture of the late occupant. 
Some idea may be formed of the amount of furni- 
ture in the palace by the percentage which he re- 
ceived for selling, this being over thirteen hundred 
dollars. I wish it was possible to give some idea of 
the grounds around the palace, but I will not at- 
tempt it. I will only say that the high hill which 
sloped back not far from the. dining-hall window, 
and extended to upper Bangor, was planted with 
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large trees interspersed with flowering shrubs of 
different kinds, which presented a beautiful appear- 
ance. On the walls of the dining-hall I counted 
more than fifty frames containing engravings of cas- 
tles, kings and bishops, forming a consecutive study 
reaching back to the early ages of English history. 
These, with two or three dozen arm-chairs having 
gilded mitres in the backs, placed around below 
them, were objects of great interest to the eyes 
of an American. I counted six dining and breakfast 
sets of elegant china of different patterns, of many 
hundred pieces each, and also silver services, cas- 
tors, wine-coolers, and many pieces whose names or 
use I did not know. The parlors were richly fur- 
nished, and contained much elegant embroidery and 
a little tapestry. All these were to pass into other 
hands. The bishop was a man much respected, was 
not married, and had had two nieces living with 
him, who were his only heirs. 

The following day, four of us started to visit the 
slate quarries of Col. Pennant. Before leaving Ban- 
gor we called at the Penrhyn Arms Hotel to pro- 
cure tickets of admission to Penrhyn Castle. Dur- 
ing the time Col. Pennant and family were in Lon- 
don, he being a member of Parliament, he allowed 
his castle to be opened to visitors two days in a 
week for the benefit of the poor in the vicinity, the 
tickets being six shillings a piece. We walked in the 
grounds back of the hotel, which were intersected 
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by paths forming all sorts of geometrical figures, 
bordered by flowers. Here we had-a fine view of 
Menai Straits, and a distant view of Puffin Island. 
This island is inhabited only by birds, a great pro- 
portion of which are penguins, or puffins, as they 
are generally called, from which the island received 
its name. The feathers of commerce, sold as sea- 
fowl feathers, are collected on this island in large 
quantities. 

For seven miles before we reached the quarries 
we rode on the estate of Col. Pennant. The road 
was perfectly smooth, as though laid in cement, and 
the wall on each side was three feet high, of ham- 
mered faced stone, laid in lime-mortar, on the top of 
which was a nicely-trimmed hedge interspersed with 
flowering vines, whose blossoms hanging over the 
white wall, feasted the eye during the whole ride. 
These quarries were at that time (1859) three hun- 
dred yards deep, aside from a shaft forty yards deep, 
which had just been opened. There were two thou- 
sand seven hundred men employed in the quarries, 
and some of these had been a long time in them. I 
saw two old men splitting a large slab of slate, who 
told me that they came there when they were chil- 
dren, and had worked together in that way for sixty 
years without ever having disagreed sufficiently to 
leave each other’s company. There are two blasts 
in a day, one at eleven o’clock a.M., the other at 
three o’clock P.M. Those who are not ready at the 
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large blast lose their time until the three o’clock 
blast. We witnessed the former, at which smoke 
arose and stones flew up from two hundred places 
around us. The slate is of different colors ; reddish, 
green and brown, in layers about eighteen feet thick. 
There are also found layers of quartz or feldspar, of 
different colors. At some places these veins stand 
perpendicular, and resist all effort to split them out. 
Then they are obliged to work under them and 
blast them out. I observed a pyramid of quartz, 
feldspar, and, I think, some mica, left standing near 
the centre of this quarry, forty feet high and twenty 
or thirty feet thick at the base, presenting to the eye 
a beautiful variety of colors.. One of the men said 
to me, “ That shows what kind of stones we have to 
force our way through.” After the boat we walked 
around on the third ledge from the bottom of the 
quarry, having an opportunity to examine it many 
feet both above and below us. We passed through 
the village of Bethesda, which contained over a 
thousand slate-roofed cottages, built by Col. P., for 
the use of his workmen. It contained a nice church, 
and was truly a model village. 

On our return we visited Penrhyn Castle. This 
was the only modern-built castle in Great Britain, 
if not in Europe. It was built by Mr. Pennant, the 
father of the present Mrs. Col. Pennant, at an ex- 
pense of $3,000,000, and furnished by Col. P. for 
$1,000,000. It is built of white marble, of modern 
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architecture. Its stairs, floors and inside walls are 
of marble also, and some pieces of furniture are fix- 
tures of the same. We saw some good paintings by 
the masters of both ancient and modern schools, 
among which was a fine portrait of the founder of 
the castle. The furniture of the large parlors and 
other rooms was in keeping with the whole. I 
will only mention two rooms, one called the slate- 
room, the other, the gold-room. In the former, all 
the furniture consisting of high-post bedsteads, ta- 
bles, chairs, wash-stahds and commodes were of 
greenish slate, beautifully carved. The other was 
furnished with rosewood, inlaid with gold in very 
elaborate patterns. This room was fitted up for the 
use of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who spent some 
time at the castle the year before she was married, 
and who had never been there since till the summer 
of 1860. When on her return from the castle, I had 
the privilege of waiting very impatiently in the cars 
outside of the depot for Her Majesty to pass in and 
lunch, before we could be allowed to go on our 
journey. A visit to the slate quarries and castle will 
well pay any tourist for taking the journey into Wales. 

We passed another night in the British Hotel in 
Bangor, and the next day rode over to Menai Straits 
to visit the Tubular Bridge. We passed over to 
Anglesea. I climbed up the embankment for the 
purpose of looking into the enormous tube, which I 
was told was fourteen anda half by twenty-eight 
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feet inside. Arriving at the top before the others, I 
went into the bridge. It was not a minute before a 
policeman was at my side, saying that there was a 
law forbidding any person from entering the bridge, 
and that it was very dangerous for any one to do so. 
I told him that I had transgressed ignorantly, but 
now that I was fairly there, I hoped he would let 
me look about a bit. He laughed, and we turned 
and walked slowly out together, he, politely explain- 
ing what I did not understand. I then went down 
to the Straits under the bridge to gather some speci- 
mens of the shells of that locality. I picked up one 
of the screw-bolts, some five millions of which, I was 
told, were used in the construction of the bridge. 
After visiting two or three other places, we went 
to Caernarvon Castle. If I recollect right there was 
a lodge near the gate, in which a family resided, 
that pretended to take some care of the ruin and keep 
it in a suitable state for visitors to enter. I don’t re- 
remember that we were guided in our rambling 
through the building by any one, excepting when 
we were shown into the room where the first Prince 
of Wales was born. The only glass I saw was in a 
mullion window that opened from this room, and 
gave a fine view of the bay. From the guide we 
had the anecdote relating to the ruse by which Ed- 
ward I. deceived the Welsh with regard to his suc- 
cessor. It might or might not have been true. “He 
made them promise that if he would show them a 
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person born in Wales, who could not speak a word 
of English, they would accept him as their prince. 
He gathered them on the space between the castle 
and the sea, and opening the window, showed them 
the infant prince born in that room. They were 
greatly exasperated, but the arms of Edward were 
before and behind them, and what could they do. 
Here commenced the title ‘Prince of Wales,’ that 
has since been given to the heir-apparent of the 
crown of England.” 

Excitement overcame my natural timidity, and I 
went on some parts of the wall which still stood 
eighty feet high. Being above the portcullis, I ob- 
served the places which were still entire, through 
which Edward ordered melted lead to be poured on 
the heads of the Welsh as they were endeavoring to 
force their way into the castle. One thing I ob- 
served while standing on this wall, that many per- 
sons would think not worth mentioning. Well, sup- 
pose they do not, no naturalist will think it simple. 
On a part of the wall that rose fifteen or twenty feet 
higher than that on which I was standing, I observed 
a large number of snail-shells above my reach. I 
jumped, endeavoring to procure them, and came 
down nearer the edge of the wall than I had been to 
the shells. Some gentlemen seeing this, came up, 
and succeeded in getting a dozen or two, every one 
of which contained a large live helix, while the shell 
was just the color of the stone, looking rough and 
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old as the castle wall which had been its home. I 
did not make any minutes of any facts regarding 
this castle, and have written what has remained in 
my memory these ten years. I believe there are still 
standing twelve towers, some two or three hundred 
feet high, and containing many rooms. These 
towers were each named, as follows: The Keep; the 
Well; the Eagle, where the first Prince of Wales 
was born; the Chapel; the Salours; the Queen’s; 
the Granary ; the Lead; the Donjon, where William, 
Prince of Orange, was confined ; the Government ; 
the Parliament and the Draw-bridge. Looking 
down from the wall into one of the courts, I saw 
some hundreds of fowl of different kinds. Among 
them were a number of white peacocks. They were 
uncommonly large, and had no colored feathers, ex- 
cepting the green and black spots usually seen in 
the tail-feathers. They saw me, and came up to- 
wards the walk. As I threw them crackers, one 
after another, they spread their tails and walked 
away, as though the sight of them had paid for that 
cracker, and then returning, called for more. 1 
had hoped to find this court when I descended from 
the wall, and see these as well as some other kinds 
of fowl that were new to me. I did not succeed, for 
although I went through many long corridors and 
up and down many flights of stone-stairs, I did not 
find any that led into that court. I left more fatigued 
than when visiting any other ruin. 
10 


CHAPTER) XFEL: 


HE next day we left for Birkenhead well 
@ satisfied with the results gained by the fa- 

tigue of the week. Sabbath morning on 

entering the Presbyterian church I was 
greatly delighted to find the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of 
Edinburgh, in the pulpit. He was one of the preach- 
ers that my friends at home charged me to spare no 
pains to hear, and whom I feared would be absent 
when I went to Scotland. Now, here he was in the 
town in which I was stopping, in search of health ; 
but not so ill but that he could preach with great 
energy and eloquence. After church I was intro- 
duced to him in the vestry. He met me very cor- 
dially, and invited me to call on him the next morn- 
ing at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Williamson, 
Ailwin Terrace. I went, and had a fine visit with 
him. We talked of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Drs. Cheever, Alexander and Spring, slavery, the 
Union, our country, the constitution, our schools 
and our probable destiny. He said that if slavery 


could not be abolished, he would like to see Canada 
(218) 
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annexed to the North, and let the South take care 
of herself, and to have us set the example of a free, 
Sabbath-keeping, Protestant nation such as the 
world never saw. We talked of ragged or industrial 
schools. He had one under his care numbering fif- 
teen hundred children. Although there was some 
one waiting to see him, he talked nearly two hours, 
and finally gave me letters to his colleague, to Mrs. 
Hugh Miller and to his daughter, saying that I 
would probably be in Edinburgh before he returned, 
and if anything should happen to delay my visit till 
he returned, I must call on him, and he would direct 
me to the best stopping place. 

Tuesday I was invited with a party of ladies to 
visit her majesty’s steam frigate, the Lzfey, which 
was being manned for her first voyage. She was 
lying about half a mile from shore, and was three 
hundred and ninety feet long, and had one hundred 
and sixty-one men and fifty-one guns. Each gun 
had fourteen men commanded by a captain, who 
carried a seven-barreled revolver, and each man had 
a sword and minie rifle, which were laid up over the 
gun, where each man could put his hand on his own. 
They said that when called to salute a passing ship 
or in any other exigency, even in the night, they 
were allowed but five and a half seconds to reach 
their guns. I pitied one poor man who was just 
liberated from imprisonment. He came out with 
downcast eyes and shaved head, and passed off 
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among his comrades, none of whom appeared to 
notice his mortification. We passed through the 
dining-room while the men were at dinner. At the 
head of the table sat an elderly woman, with a young 
man by her side, by whom, as well as by others near 
her, she was treated with much attention. Being 
the only female I had seen on board, I spoke to her. 
She said that she was there to take the last meal with 
her only son before the ship left. 

The missiles of death that lay around surprised as 
well as interested me. It being before the rebellion, 
I knew little, even by report, of the fitting out of a 
ship of war. There were many things whose names 
I did not ask. I looked particularly at the grape- 
shot. These were about nine inches round, many 
of them being laid on an iron surface like the bot- 
tom of a castor, and piled up in a conical form. 
These, being secured by ropes with a loop at the top, 
were all to be put into the gun in that form. Their 
guns, they told me, would carry red-hot balls with- 
out igniting the powder. The large gun at the fore- 
castle carried sixty-eight pounds solid shot. The offi- 
cers’ saloon was handsomely furnished, and they were 
very polite to us, showing us every part of the ship. 

Thursday, being unwilling to tax the time of my 
friends every day, I insisted on going alone to Liver- 
pool to visit some of the museums. The wind was 
blowing very high, and I came near being blown into 
the water when stepping from the boat on the Liver- 
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pool side. The omnibus ‘set me down at the corner 
of Coloquet Street. I went directly to the door of 
the Royal Institution. While ascending the steps, 
I heard them refuse admittance to two ladies at the 
door because they were preparing for a soirée of the 
Philosophical Society that evening, and could not 
attend in the museum. I stood until the ladies left, 
and then handed my card to Mrs. J , the widow 
of the late janitor. She invited me to walk directly 





up into the museum, and look around there until the 
present janitor was at liberty to wait on me. Ina 
little time he came, and after apologizing for his 
tardiness, said that I could. go into any of the seven 
rooms and remain as long as I pleased. He refused 
to take any entrance fee, and said that he would 
speak to the officers of the other museums and gal- 
leries of art, and that I should have free access to 
each one of them as often as I wished to visit them 
while I was in the city. I spent five hours very pro- 
fitably in the seven departments. There was the sea 
elephant and many other reptiles that were new to 
me; a splendid collection of fungi; four thousand 
specimens in ornithology; a large collection of the 
European coleoptera by M. Chevenier ; ten thousand 
specimens in conchology, arranged by Rev. H. H. 
Higgins; a portrait of Roscoe, by Lansdale; Dr. 
Shepperd, by Lansdale; Joseph Brooks Yates, Presi- 
dent of the Philosophical Society, by Wescott; the 
sculptor Gibson, by Geddes. 
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Afterward I visited the Derby Museum, which, I 
believe, is owned by Lord Derby, and is free to visit- 
ors. There are eleven thousand stuffed birds which 
are very fine. Other things are not equal to the 
museum of the Royal Institute. At another time 
I visited the Agricultural Museum, rich in specimens 
of all kinds of agricultural productions. But the 
things which pleased me most, because they were 
new to me, were the vases of skeleton leaves and 
flowers, and even fruits whose pericarps were so 
perfect that the seeds could be distinctly counted. 
The gallery of paintings was arranged in the order 
of time in which they were painted, giving a view 
of the progress made in the art. It commenced with 
the early age of gilding and illuminations, and, ex- 
tending down to the present time, finished with 
some fine paintings by the Liverpool artists. Each 
country had the works of its own artists grouped 
together. I observed that many of them had tried 
their skill on Madonnas, the subject of which was 
evidently a pretty girl of their country. 

Through the politeness of a friend I had a permit 
to visit the Town Hall. This building was erected 
at an expense of five hundred thousand dollars. The 
floor of the entrance hall was laid with Minton en- 
caustic tiles, after the pattern of the bath of Titus. 
This leads to the grand staircase, over which the 
dome, rises one hundred and six feet. On one of the 
landings is placed a marble statue of Canning, by 
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Chantrey. MHilton’s painting of the Crucifixion is 
also here, the subject of the window that I mentioned 
in St. George’s Church. The Lord Mayor’s rooms 
were spacious and elegant. No town surpasses Liv- 
erpool in its municipal splendor, although not enti- 
tled to a city charter because it has no cathedral, for 
no town in England can aspire to the name of city 
unless it is the home of a bishop. 

I have mentioned before the pleasure that I took 
in visiting St. George’s Hall. It may be interesting 
to some to read a description of it given me when 
I was there. ‘ This building is erected on the brow 
of a hill which once formed part of a heath, used as 
the vantage ground from which the town was be- 
sieged in the civil war between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. Its position is the most commanding 
of any in Liverpool. The style of it is Anglicized- 
Grecian, which, while adhering to the Corinthian 
type, adapts it to the climate of the present age. 
From the eastern and southern fronts windows are 
almost entirely excluded, except two four-light win- 
dows in the east portico. The rooms on that side 
being chiefly used as ante-rooms, are lighted from 
above. The structure, with its surrounding depend- 
encies, stands upon upwards of three and a half acres 
of land. The building may be externally divided 
into five principal portions, viz: the north entrance, 
over which is the concert-room; next the Nisi Prius 
Court; the great hall; the Crown Court-room, and 
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lastly, the south entrance. The south portico is 
formed by eight columns in the front rank and four 
in the second, surmounted by a pediment, the tym- 
panum of which is filled with a splendid group of 
symbolical figures. Each of the figures stands nearly 
twelve feet in height. The symbols can be read thus: 
Britannia, seated on a rock, receives the four quar- 
ters of the world presented to her by Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods; on the other hand appear in 
a car Apollo and Ceres, typifying the arts and agri- 
culture, the husbandman, his wife and children and 
the plough, at once expressive of manufacturing in- 
terests and domesticity ; below, the Mersey is repre- 
sented by a figure lying at the feet of Britannia. On 
the entablature beneath the pediment is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Artibus, legibus, consiliis, locum 
municipes constituerunt. A.D. 1841.’ (The munici- 
pality have provided this place for councils, arts and 
laws). The whole building is five hundred feet long, 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in width, and one 
hundred and twelve feet in height. The Crown 
Court is a fine apartment, rectangular in form, fifty- 
three feet long and fifty feet wide. The height from 
the floor to the light is forty-five feet. The arrange- 
ment of this court resembles the great hall, inasmuch 
as there is one main vault supported by three lateral 
arches, which spring from four columns of polished 
porphyry. The light is admitted through the prin- 
cipal vault by curvilinear windows. The ceiling is 
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painted stone-color, with the mouldings in white. 
The court is divided from the hall by columns and a 
_brass screen. In passing into the great hall, the eye 
is attracted to the roof, consisting of one arch, at an 
elevation of eighty-four feet from the floor. Some 
idea can be formed of the weight of material over 
head, when it is known that six hundred tons were 
saved by making the tiles hollow of which it is con- 
structed. These perforated tiles assist in the ven- 
tilation. The great vault is intersected on each side 
by lateral arches, springing from pillar to pillar, ata 
height of forty-seven feet from the floor. Both the 
main vault and the lateral arches are semi-circles in 
section. The ceiling is formed of plaster on the 
brick vaulting above the crown of the lateral arches. 
The ceiling of the main vault is divided into three 
great divisions in the circumference of the arch, and 
into five in its length, thus forming fifteen primary 
compartments in the whole ceiling. Each of these 
compartments is subdivided according to a general 
design, which consists of a small square panel con- 
taining a golden star in each angle of the primary 
division. Between the four small panels are oblong 
panels containing various ornaments. The upper 
horizontal panel is filled with plaster mouldings in- 
tersecting diagonally. The ground of the lozenge 
so formed is the brick vault, the perforations in 
which relieve the heaviness of the flat surface. The 
lower horizontal panel contains mermaids carrying 
10* 
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lyres, or blowing conch shells on either side of a 
mask, or the head of a trident. The two vertical 
panels contain the caduceus of Mercury, or a lictor’s 
rod, both of which terminate in enriched finials. The 
centre of each primary compartment is filled with a 
coat-of-arms, or the device of St. George and the 
dragon. In the central one appears the royal arms, 
at each side of which are those of the county and 
borough, as well as a variety of local devices—such 
as the municipal sword and mace, with heads of 
Mercury, mermaids, tritons and tridents. The whole 
of the ceiling is artistically colored, producing an 
admirable effect. The eye is next attracted by the 
very large emblematic figures in the pendentives, or 
spaces between the pillars and the roof, taken from 
Raphael’s compositions in the Vatican of the virtues 
—Prudence, Fortitude, Science, Art, Temperance 
and Justice. After viewing the magnificent columns 
of porphyry, thirty-one and a half feet high and 
three feet in diameter, which support the roof, the 
eye rests on the galleries, with their Derbyshire spar 
balusters, forming an agreeable contrast with the 
black, green and other colored marbles. Between 
each pillar is a niche of Irish marble, intended to 
contain statues of eminent persons. Two of these 
are now occupied; one by a statue of Sir Robert 
Peel, by Noble, and the other, by one of George 
Stephenson, by Gibson. This hall is lighted by 
means of ten magnificent gasoliers suspended from 
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the roof, each weighing about three-quarters of a 
ton. The floor is composed of Minton encaustic 
tiles, and is the largest pavement of the kind in the 
world. The design is elaborate, and the artistic 
arrangement of the coloring exhibits a great amount 
of taste and skill in the selection, as they harmonize 
so completely with the surroundings, imparting a 
subdued effect of fine mosaic work. The design is 
composed of a number of circles containing, first, 
the royal arms, in proper colors, on a deep blue 
ground five feet in diameter. This is enclosed with 
a wide ornamented scroll composed of tritons, sea 
nymphs, dolphins, genii, tridents, and other attri- 
butes of Neptune, interspersed with St. George and 
the dragon, the local arms, the rose, the shamrock 
and the thistle, etc., which is again bordered with 
richly ornamented bands, making in all a diameter 
of about forty-two feet. The cost of the floor, ex- 
clusive of laying, was about ten thousand dollars. 
This floor is composed of two levels. Outside of 
the bands described, it rises eighteen inches, which 
is approached by two steps. The sides of the eleva- 
tion are used for ventilating purposes, under which 
are seven miles of iron pipe for heating. On the 
raised portion around in a border in the diaper-work, 
will be found a number of inscriptions in Latin and 
English, relative to the virtues before alluded to in 
the spandrils of the lateral arches of the ceiling. 
Those near the organ relate to music, those at the 
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opposite end to justice and government. On enter- 
ing the hall by the south end and descending the 
steps, we read on the right: 


A king shall rule in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judg- 
ment. 

Due regard to liberty, at the same time, respects the rights of a 
well-regulated monarchy. 


Proceeding onward, opposite the figure of Pru- 
dence, we read— 


Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia. 


Where prudence is, every good power is at hand, 
Opposite Fortitude is placed— 


Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. 


Do not yield under adversity, but on the contrary press forward 
with increased energy. 


Under Science— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


Happy he who could comprehend the causes of things. 
Next comes Art, beneath which is inscribed— 


Ars operum inventrix naturae que emula proles. 


Art, the inventress of work and the emulating offspring of 
nature. 


Then Justice, with— 


Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos, 


Learn to bear admonition and not to despise divine instruction. 
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Next Temperance, when comes— 


Ne quid nimis. 
Not anything too much. 
Fortia facta monet curarum et dulce levamen. 


It brings to mind noble deeds and is a sweet solace of cares. 


At each corner of the floor appears the corporate 
motto— 


Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


God has given us these things, 


The world is indebted to Mr. Minton for the revival 
of this ancient and beautiful art. At the three en- 
trances on the east and west side of the hall are six 
pairs of massive brass doors and frames. They are 
fixed to jambs of gray granite, with a cornice of 
Portland stone. The frames have a leafage mould- 
ing, terminating against the jambs. Each door has 
a circular panel in the centre, in which is the head 
of Mercury. The open-work panels are formed of 
rich scroll-work and foliage. Upon the centre of 
them lies a trident, bearing a tablet with the mono- 
gram S. P. Q. L. The Senate or Council of the 
People of Liverpool. Over each door is an ob- 
long panel filled in with bold scroll-work, bearing 
the crest of the town—namely, Liver. (The site of 
the town was originally a pool, where the birds called 
livers congregated; hence, the name.) Each pair 
of doors with frame weighs forty-three hundred 
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weight. The screen at the south end of the hall 
dividing it from the Crown Court, is of similar design 
and construction. 

At the north end of the hall is the organ. As this 
was the largest then known, a minute description, 
given me at the time, may not be uninteresting : 

“Tt is enthroned in a most beautiful gallery pro- 
jecting inwards in a semi-circular form, supported 
by gray granite pillars and gigantic figures of Atlan- 
tis. This instrument was built by Henry Willis, of 
London, and designed by Dr. Wesley, organist of 
Winchester Cathedral, and possesses enormous pow- 
er and compass, as well as extraordinary sweetness 
Of-tone. gai ws There are four rows of keys, termed 
respectively, the choir, the great swell and solo man- 
uals, extending from G G to A, five octaves and two 
notes. It has a hundred and eight stops and eight 
thousand pipes, varying in size from three-quarters 
of an inch to thirty-two feet, the largest of which has 
a diameter of two feet eight inches. The wind is 
supplied by two immense bellows with six feeders, 
each placed below, and blown by a steam-engine of 
six-horse power. The instrument contains a com- 
plete and separate pedal organ, having compass from 
C C C to F, with eighteen stops, including three of 
thirty-two feet. It is also the only instrument of 
any proportion possessing an extended manual com- 
pass in the bass, in addition to a complete pedal 
organ. There are thirty reed stops. Under Dr. 
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Wesley’s superintendence the system of unequal 
temperaments was adopted in tuning it.” 

From the lower part of the floor, which I have be- 
fore described, we ascend the steps to the other 
level, and standing on the crest of the Prince of 
Wales between the columns under the organ, we take 
leave of this beautiful hall, the finest interior in Eu- 
rope, and enter the Nisi Prius Court, fifty-five feet by 
fifty, and forty-five feet high. “The principal entrance 
for concerts, etc., is at the north end, where, in a 
semi-circular projection in the basement, at three 
doors, as many carriages can set down company at 
once. As we enter, on each side are the cloak and 
retiring-rooms. By two flights of steps we arrive on 
the floor of the north vestibule, which is surrounded 
by eighteen handsome fluted Doric columns of stone 
from Wales, between and beyond which are nine 
windows. The walls are divided into panels, and 
ornamented by copies in basso-relievo of the Elgin - 
marbles. The walls are porphyry and granite. The 
beams and ceilings are of very pale stone, enriched 
with pencilled ornaments in a dark color. It is 
lighted by means of two large bronze candelabra, 

‘surmounted by figures of Mercury. The floor is 
composed of enormous flag-stones from near Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, some of which contain ninety super- 
ficial feet each. On each side are spacious staircases 
which conduct to the most artistically arranged con- 
cert room in the world. Its shape is a kind of oval, 
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eighty-six feet by seventy, and forty-two feet high. 
There are elegant seats numbered and arranged in 
the centre, and seven rows raised slightly around the 
room, also an elegant gallery round the apartment. 
It is formed of projecting spaces, with perforated 
ogee fronts, and the tone of the colors is so disposed 
as to impart to it the appearance of delicate white 
lace thrown over a vermillion ground-work. It is 
supported at intervals by sculptured female figures 
of Flora, Pomona, etc. The walls are divided into 
panels, painted in imitation of rich woods, and then 
divided and defined by appropriate gilded orna- 
ments. The south end is occupied by a stage, capa- 
ble of accommodating sixty performers, as well as 
an orchestra of seventy. It is backed by very large 
mirrors, filling the entire space beyond. These are 
separated by fluted columns of exquisite design, sur- 
mounted by a well-proportioned semi-circular win- 
dow in radiating panels. Over all appears the ceil- 
ing, composed of open-work panels striking from 
the centre. The whole is perforated for ventilation. 
From the centre is suspended a brilliant glass gas 
lustre, which is more than twelve feet long, and car- 
ries one hundred and forty-four lights, as well as 
ninety-six in the lower tier in richly cut-glass 
panelled dishes, and contains the largest solid ball 
of lapidary cut-glass ever known.” 

The whole edifice cost the corporation of Liver- 
pool over a million dollars. 
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@|NE in traveling either in England.or France 
Cy can but notice the civility of the police. 
They stand at every corner and at every 
landing, and witha quick eye discern any 
difficulty that may beset a stranger, and are always 
ready to extend a helping hand. One day, when 
about to cross the Mersey, I was obliged to wait a 
few minutes for the boat, and observed some shells 
that the tide had left adhering to the high pier. I 
endeavored to pick them off. A policeman came im- 
mediately and said that he would gather them for 
me, for I would injure my gloves. When I thanked 
him, he replied to me, “ Don’t mention it. I will be 
glad to gather more for you at any time.” When 
we went into the boat, a gentleman observing the 
shells, asked me if I was going to eat the fish that 
were inthem. The lady that was with me said that 
I was an American, and was collecting the shells to 
take home, whereupon he gave me some paper that 
he had in his pocket to wrap them in, and asked me 
if I did not find the English very stupid and inatten- 
(233) 
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tive to strangers. I told him that I had not found 
them so. | 

“We are so invariably,” he replied; “we are very 
impolite.” 

“Your actions contradict your words,” I replied ; 
“for it was very polite in you to take the trouble to 
find me this paper.” 

He laughed, and said, “ Well, I have just been to 
Paris, and was taken ill there. An American was 
so kind to me, that I thought I would come home 
and give the same attentions to every stranger that 
I should meet.” 

“T am much obliged to you for complimenting 
my countrymen,” I said; “but my experience in 
England has shown that you need neither to be 
taught by France nor America to treat strangers 
kindly.” 

I think it was the 27th of June that I was invited 
by Mr. H and his wife to accompany them to 
Shrewsbury, and from there to go to High Ercoll to 
spend a week with the sister of Mrs. H I had 
no idea of the event that the Shrewsbury festival 
_commemorated. It seems that Edward VI. granted 
freedom to the trades of Shrewsbury, and this event 
has been celebrated yearly ever since in that town. 
When we left the cars we found the streets so crowd- 
ed with people that it was difficult to make our way 
to St. Mary’s Church, the first building which they 
wished to show me. This church was finished in 
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1600, had a chime of ten or twelve bells, and is 
glazed with the elegant stained-glass of that period, 
each light containing an octagon plate, on which 
was painted a figure or device illustrative of some 
event in Scripture history. . The pulpit was of mar- 
ble and oak, both richly carved. From five or six 
churches, each of which had chimes of many bells, 
issued the tremendous noise of slamming. This con- 
sisted in striking all the bells, both large and small, 
at the same time. After a few moments of this jar- 
gon, they would pass to some beautiful tune whose 
sweetness was much increased by the contrast with 
the horrible noise that had preceded it. Amidst this 
confusion, all of which was new to me, we walked 
up to Mr. P: 
the day. From the parlor we had a fine view of the 
show as it passed. It consisted of representations 
of the different trades of the place, most of which 


’s, where we were invited to spend 





were accompanied by a band of music (I was told 
there were twenty-eight), and these were preceded 
by Edward the Black Prince, Queen Bess, Falstaff, 
and other notables of the past age, all riding on 
horseback. Queen Bess had on her accustomed 
double ruff, and a white lace shawl which hung from 
her shoulders and covered her horse even to the tail. 
Falstaff was supposed to look very much as he did 
when he told the king that he had fought one hour 
by the Shrewsbury clock, in the battle near that 
place. This procession went to a green, out of town, 
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where the remainder of the day was spent in feasting, 
dancing and other sports. The more serious class 
of persons discountenance this celebration, and are 
now endeavoring to put a stop to the revel. Then 
everybody was to be found in town that day, and if 
they had any business with each other it could be 
transacted. 

In going out sight-seeing after dinner, we called at 
Mr. Shaw’s, a naturalist, who has a museum of birds 
and animals which he preserved and stuffed. Here 
we saw the then Lord Hill, his uncle, a brother of 
Rowland (the old gentleman died soon after), and a 
nephew, who was an officer in the Crimean war, and 
had just returned from the East, making three gen- 
erations. After that we called at Mr. Edwards’, 
where we saw an original letter of Lord Clive and 
some fine portraits. In this town are some of the 
best preserved post and plaster, or timber houses 
that I saw in England. These are built by beams of 
oak crossing each other at right angles, leaving a 
square or parallelogram of from one to two feet, 
which is filled with mortar, kept perfectly white. 
As the oak timbers become black by age, these 
buildings present a checkered and curious appear- 
ance. The grammar-school founded by Edward VI. 
is still in successful operation. 

Mr. H—— met us at Shrewsbury, and took us to 
his house at High Ercoll, where our company en- 
joyed his hospitality some days, during which time 
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we visited the places in the vicinity, some of which 
were familiar as having been the home of friends in 
America, and whose description was fresh in our 
minds. The church at Ercoll was used by Crom- 
well for his troops, and an old gentleman in the 
neighborhood shows many mementoes of his visit to 
that place. The tomb-stones in the church-yard 
bore strange inscriptions, some of which I have seen 
published, and hope that such were confined to an 
age gone by. One day we rode a few miles to visit 
an old castle and church at Morton Corbet. The 
style of the castle was somewhat modern. I shall 
not attempt to describe it. It had a naked and lonely 
appearance, and I should think never had beauty 
enough to render its age venerable. The church at 
a little distance from it, was the prettiest little Gothic 
structure I had seen. With its parsonage it seemed 
to rest so quietly amid its climbing roses and honey- 
suckles, with its church-yard filled with flowering 
shrubs, evergreens and small fruit-trees. One could 
hardly feel even while reading the inscriptions on 
the tomb-stones that the sadness occasioned by sick- 
ness and death ever entered there. Passing many 
delightful places on our way home, we stopped a 
minute at the birth-place of one of our American 
friends, Mr. J. H Near the gate we met as a 
familiar acquaintance the old oak tree, with its rus- 
tic benches, of which we had so often heard him speak. 
I thinkit was thirty feet in circumference at the roots. 
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During the samé week we were all invited to at- 
tend a party on the Wreken, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
T— on the first anniversary of their marriage. 
The Wreken, I think, was the only mountain in that 
part of England, and appears to be the pet of all the 
people. We arrived at the foot of the mountain 
about eleven o’clock A.M., when our carriages were 
sent back to the hotel at Willington, and we com- 
menced our walk up, stopping frequently to view 
the beautiful country dotted with villages that spread 
out in the valley below us. Arriving at the cottage 
built for the accommodation of visitors, we found 
from thirty to forty gentlemen and ladies from dif- 
ferent towns already collected. I was introduced 
to each of them, and in a short time felt wholly at 
my ease. After resting a while, they desired me to 
go to the top of the mountain for the view there pre- 
sented. About a dozen of the company went up 
with me, insisting that I should ride on a donkey 
which a woman had brought there for the purpose. 
At the top we seated ourselves on a rock, and drank 
in the charming view that presented itself. The dis- 
tant villages, the grass and grain fields, each sur- 
rounded by hedges, presented a varied landscape, 
mingling its different colors with its light and shade, 
and giving usa most enchanting panorama. After par- 
taking of cake and wine and listening to two or three 
peautiful songs, we returned to the cottage, where 
some were dancing on the green, others promenad- 
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ing, and some preparing themselves for dinner, which 
was nearly ready. We soon sat down toa very sump- 
tuous English dinner. After spending about two 
hours at table, we again amused ourselves in various 
ways, then returned to supper, and, finishing with 
songs, speeches and toasts, which ended with many 
compliments to the host and hostess, we all left the 
mountain. Although it was ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, we reached our carriages and were on our way 
home before it was quite dark, it being then the last 
of June. 

The next day I received a letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
, saying that they had arrived in London, and 





B 
if I wished to go sight-seeing with them, to come 
immediately. On Monday following my friends put 
me in charge of a gentleman who was going up to 
London. We arrived behind time, as it was the 
Fourth of July, and there were many excursionists 
along. I think the careful old gentleman looked 
more than a quarter of an hour amongst the cabmen 
before he could find one that he was willing to trust. 
At length I was packed off with an old man with a 
decent hack, and after charging him half a dozen 
times to take good care of me, with many wishes for 
my safety, he bid me good-bye, and we were off. I was 
to meet my friends at Blackheath, and we were then 
some miles from London Bridge, where I was to take 
the cars. The distance was made much longer by the 
desire of the old man to show me the sights of Lon- 
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don. He first drove me to the new Victoria Bridge, 
which he told me was a wonderful structure, and as 
I was a stranger I ought to see it. My remonstrance 
at being driven out of my way had no effect on him. 
Next he drew up before St. Paul’s, and requested me 
to look at that; then he stopped before a new foun- 
tain, where the people could drink free of expense ; 
this he told me was a great charity on the part of the 
city ; then, driving me over London Bridge, he hur- 
ried me through the depot, and placed me in the car- 
riage about two seconds before the train left. I found 
that I was in the Greenwich instead of the Black- 
heath train, hurried out and had time to procure my 
ticket before the other train left. I took my seat in 
a compartment with three persons, two of whom had 
been in America, and liked it much. While we were 
talking, the third one said, “ Madam, will you allow 
me to ask, were you born in America ?” Being as- 
sured that I was, he assumed a look of much sur- 
prise, and said, “Is it possible! You speak the Eng- 
lish language perfectly.” I thought that no one 
would say that of me in my own country. We 
arrived at Lewisham about.ten o’clock P.M., and in 
a few moments I was at the boarding-house of my 
friends to the mutual joy of us all, fora month had 
passed since I had looked upon a familiar face. 

The following morning Mrs. B—— took me to Dr. 
Smiles’s, a relative of hers, as Mrs. S. had invited her 
to do whenever I arrived. I found the family a most 
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delightful one, and during my whole stay in London 
they treated me with great attention and kindness. 
The public are well acquainted with Dr. Smiles as 
an author, and duly appreciate him in that capacity. 
But when they see him in his own home, they are 
not only instructed by his brilliant conversation, but 
. they are enlivened by his laughing eye and cheer- 
ful countenance, and feel that they are in the pre- 
sence of one whose delight it is to make all around 
him happy. Mrs. S. and the whole family enter into 
the same feelings. The doctor was gone to his office 
before we called. Mrs. S. went out to find a lodging 
place for me, for Blackheath is so full of London 
people in summer, that good accommodations are 
dificult to be obtained. We went through Lewis- 
ham, Greenwich and Blackheath, and finally found 
very pleasant lodgings by taking a parlor, and allow- 
ing my bed to be made at night on a broad lounge in 
the same room. My room was in sight of the grove 
where Wat Tyler gathered his men in his famous 
conspiracy against the government. This did not 
render my room any pleasanter, but added an item 
of historic interest to the situation. 

The night that I took possession of my new lodg- 
ings excitement prevented my sleeping. About one 
o'clock, hearing some very fine singing, I arose, and 
found that it proceeded from a carriage which had 
stopped in front of the house. I looked out of the 
window, and there were the two constellations Ursa 

II 
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Major and Casseopeia, so much nearer than they had 
appeared from the latitude in which I was accus- 
tomed to see them, that it seemed to me that I could 
almost touch them; but there they were, one west 
and the other east of the Greenwich Observatory, 
which rose up in full view before my window. They 
seemed to be waiting patiently for the inspection of 
science, that we might have still further knowledge 
of their glory. I almost imagined myself at the tel- 
escope. At any rate, I knew that I was for the first 
time looking at the stars near the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. When I again thought of the music, the 
serenaders were gone, and I went peaceably back to 
bed, intending, if possible, to go to sleep, and be 
rested for the next day’s sight-seeing. 

In the morning my landlady brought to my room 
a cup of tea and some bread and butter, saying that 
I did not order any breakfast, but she thought that I 
would need some. In England no one takes board- 
ers after the American fashion. Those who do not 
own or rent a house take lodgings. This means that 
you rent furnished rooms with the understanding 
that your landlady shall purchase whatever you 
order, cook your food, bring it to you, and keep 
your room in order, charging you only for the money 
she pays out, the cooking and care being included 
in the rent. After learning this from my landlady, 
I handed her the money for the butter, sugar, etc. 
Soon she came in laying down the change, and said, 
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“You gave me money enough for a month, and you ~ 
said you did not know that you should stay more 
than a week.” I told her I did not know that she 
could purchase so little at a time. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, “ we can purchase any quan- 
tity. Here is two ounces of tea, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, a ha’penny of salt, a 
two-penny loaf, and I will get you buns and meat 
whenever you wish.” 

When I saw the nice way the tea, sugar and salt 
were done up, I said, “It is worth more than you 
paid to do up things so nice.” 

“ Our clerks know their business, ma’am,” she said, 
“and they are not to tell us how much to purchase.” 

I will say here, that generally the clerks in Eng- 
land are more attentive and more particular than 
our clerks in America. However small the parcel 
may be, it is done up neatly, and if pennies are given 
in change they are wrapped in paper, or sealed up 
in a small envelope. If one wishes to get a pound 
of sugar or tea, he is not obliged to wait for it to be 
weighed, but finds it nicely done up in white paper 
and lying upon the counter ; if he wishes five or ten 
pounds, he takes as many papers, and is gone. I 
noticed also, in the purchase of any goods, that 
clerks would tell you plainly if there was any defect. 
One day in Liverpool, I asked to look at a piece of 
barege that I thought very beautiful. When hand- 
ing it to me, the clerk said, “It is handsome, but 
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I am under the necessity of telling you that it will 
not wear.” 

“As you are so candid,” I said, “I think I will 
take it.” 

“Very well,” he replied ;’ then you shall have it 
at one-fourth of its price, but you will find that I 
have told you the truth.” 

So I did, but it was worth the price that I paid. 

After breakfast I found my way alone over Black- 
heath to Mrs. B ’s lodgings. Soon Mrs. S. called 
and we all took the cars for London. Near the Lon- 
don depot we called at the office of Dr. S., and being 
introduced by his wife, he arose, and extending his 





hand, said, “Oh! you are the distinguished lady from 
America of whose energy I have heard so much, but 
I don’t think you can walk as far as my wife.” 

I said that I presumed not; that I was called a 
pretty good walker in my own country, but I had 
found that I could not keep in sight of an English 
lady. 

“ No,” said he, “ Mrs. S. will walk ten miles with- 
out being fatigued. You will find out to-day if she 
takes you around London.” And so we did. 

First we walked over London Bridge, looking at 
the objects of interest up and down the Thames, 
then stopped at the monument of Sir Christopher 
Wren to commemorate the great fire in London in 
1666, and also at a monument to George IV.; went 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, through Cheapside to the 
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Bank of England, to the Exchange, stopped a mo- 
ment to look at the statue of Her Majesty, took a 
cab, and passed through Temple Bar. We stopped 
a moment to look at the gates, which are now kept 
constantly opened. I believe that they were formerly 
the boundary of the city as first walled. I was told 
that when Her Majesty passes that way, in pursu- 
ance of an old custom, the gates are closed, and the 
herald. knocks at the gate, and in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Who is there ?” he replies, “ Her Majesty the 
Queen of England.” But I think she don’t often 
subject herself to the ceremony. From there we 
went to West End, looked at the Parliament Houses, 
the present residence of the Prince of Wales, the 
club houses, Pall Mall, and finished by shopping in 
some of the best stores. London is a world of itself, 
and it seems hardly necessary to go farther, for here 
one meets persons from all nations, and you learn by 
the care each one takes of himself, together with the 
knocks and tears that you get, that you are in the 
world, and a selfish one, too, I learned this first day 
not to go sight-seeing in London again in a dress 
that could be easily damaged. 

We arrived home at four P.M., feeling satisfied 
with the day’s work and having no desire for seeing 
more; but an hour’s rest so revived me, that after 
tea I went out alone to find my way to Greenwich 
Park. On arriving at the enclosure I, as usual, 
opened the wrong ‘door, and passed cn some dis- 
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tance between two high walls, until I found myself 
before some gentleman’s carriage-house. I ran back 
as fast as I could for fear of being attacked by some 
dog, or locked in as I had been before in Hamilton 
Park. I found the gate, which almost joined the 
first, and entered the park, which, instead of a level 
plain, as I had supposed, presented an undulating 
surface until it arose into quite a hill, bordered by 
long avenues of oak, chestnut and walnut trees. 
Hundreds of persons were sitting on the grass on 
the sides of the hills, or on seats under the trees, or 
walking in the avenues, enjoying the cool of the even- 
ing, and children were amusing themselves by roll- 
ing down the slopes on the soft grass. As it was too 
late to go to the Observatory, I contented myself 
with studying the faces and costumes of the people, 
and admiring the large trees and the fine views that 
presented themselves, until the fading away of the 
twilight reminded me that it was time to return. 
The next afternoon Mrs. B called, and we 
went to the Observatory together. We walked 
around the building, examined the different lenses 
of the telescope, and looked through it at the Great 
Eastern that lay in the river below. On leaving the 
Observatory, we went down the hill before we passed 
around, consequently we wandered through the park 
until nearly dark before we could find the right gate, 





but at last we got out, and were on the right street to 
our lodgings, and I was very glad for once to have 
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some one to share my stupidity with me. We had 
a hearty laugh, and enjoyed our supper all the better 
for the mistake. 

Saturday morning, as Mrs. B 





was engaged in 
moving toa furnished cottage which they had taken, 
I concluded to go alone to London. JI had a letter I 
wished to present to Mr. Underhill at the Baptist 
Mission House. Accordingly I made my first stop 
there, but Mr. U. was not in. I found his dwelling 
to be 13 Camden Square, Camden Town. The name 
reminded me that this was the place where I had 
been requested to call on the family of Mr. Sintzen- 
ich, whose brother had been employed in our semi- 
nary as professor of painting. Thinking that if I 
did not find them it would give me an excuse for 
visiting that part of the city, I took an omnibus for 
Camden Town, which was five miles, and then walk- 
ing through four streets, I inquired unsuccessfully 
two or three times for Lodge Terrace. At last meet- 
ing a gentlemen who said he was a physician, he told 
me there was formerly a lodge on such a street, and, 
he presumed, a terrace near it. I went and found 
the terrace, but the family had removed. At the 
next door I was told that they lived at No. 1, Lans- 
down Terrace, Carlton Road, Kentish Town. Be- 
ing determined to find somebody, and knowing that 
the call on Rey. Mr. Underhill would only interest 
myself, and that the other would gratify my friends 
in America, although the thermometer was 130 de- 
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grees in the sun, I continued my walk, and at last 
found the family who, having known me by report, 
received me very kindly. I spent an hour or two in 
the studio of Mr. S., whose father was employed by 
George III. to take court views to present to the 
different sovereigns of Europe. The talent for paint- 
ing seemed to be hereditary; some of his paintings 
appeared to me very fine, and, I understood, were 
good enough to draw out the criticism of Ruskin in 
the Academy. On the whole, I had a pleasant, as 
well as profitable, call. Mr. S. took me to the cars, 
and I arrived safely at London Bridge, having rid- 
den and walked twenty-four miles about London. 
I reached my lodgings at five P. M. 

After resting a very short time, I dressed for a din- 
ner party at Dr. Smiles’s, to which I had been invited 
with Mr. and Mrs. B——, where we met about four- 
teen gentlemen and ladies, among whom were Mr. 
Hooper, connected with the London Globe, and his 
wife, who is an authoress; also, a brilliant young 
gentleman connected with the Zzmes, who also writes 
for Punch, and who, I was told, was the author of the 
“View of London by Night from the Top of the 
Monument,” whose fine conversational powers and 
sallies of wit contributed much to the pleasure of 
the evening ; and another lady, who was an authoress, 
and had written some interesting works of fiction. 
The musical taste of the company was good, and 
some of them executed brilliantly on the piano. 
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After we had enjoyed a few songs, I asked Dr. S. if 
he knew “ John Anderson, my Jo, John.” I told him 
Ionce heard Braham sing it in my own country. 
He said, “ All Scotchmen know that.” And he sung 
it with such sweetness and pathos that he brought 
tears to my eyes in spite of myself. We separated 
at eleven o'clock, having enjoyed a most delightful 
evening. 

Sabbath morning, I walked three-quarters of a mile 
to attend the only dissenting church in Blackheath. 
The pulpit was now occupied by Rev. Mr. Sherman, 
who succeeded Rowland Hill, and who was the im- 
mediate predecessor of Newman Hall. Mr. Sher- 
man afterwards told me that in all Blackheath they 
were unable to purchase a lot for a dissenting chapel. 
When the railroad was made to Blackheath and 
reached its depot in a tunnel, the company sold the 
land above them for this church. As the cars do not 
run on the Sabbath, the congregation are not dis- 
turbed, and have a very pleasant location and a plea- 
sant church. The congregation is large and very 
respectable. Mr. Sherman was a good preacher. I 
afterwards attended the Sabbath-school, found a very 
devoted band of teachers, and observed what I had 
not before seen, that the teachers had a prayer-meet- 
ing immediately after the school was dismissed, to 
ask a blessing on the labors of the day. As Mr. and 
Mrs. B had invited me to board with them, and 
as I was going in a day or two, I thought I would 
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find their cottage, and be nearer for the evening ser- 
vice. A little way from the church I overtook a gen- 
tleman and lady, and asked them if they could tell 
me the way to Norfolk Cottage. He said it was un- 
occupied, and this lady, who was from Paris, was 
intending to take it the next day. I told him that 
an American gentleman and his family had gone in 
the day before, and, that he might not think I was 
visiting on the Sabbath, I explained to him why I 
was going. He said that it was but little out of his 
way, and that he would go with me. After ringing 
the bell at the gate he left me. Just at evening the 
same gentleman inquired for me at the door, and 
coming into the room, handed me his card, and said 
if he could do anything to render our stay in Lon- 
don agreeable, he was at our service. An English 
lady who was present and knew the gentleman, said 
to him, “ Well, sir, I am getting proud of our po- 
liteness to strangers. When Miss A. said that a gen- 
tleman was polite enough to come to the gate with 
her and to show her the way, I told her he was not 
an Englishman.” 

“My partner has just returned from America,” 
he replied, “and he was treated so politely there 
that I desire to repay it to some one.” 

After inviting Mrs. B to call at his office in 
London, and saying that he. should be happy to see 
us at the Priory at any time, and that his wife would 
soon call on us, he left. They afterwards called, I 
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returned it, and found a very pleasant family delight- 
fully situated. 

Monday evening I received a note from Mrs. S. 
inviting me to come there in the morning, go with 
them to visit the Great Eastern, take dinner and tea 
with them, and, she added, “ Bring your head-dress, 
for Mrs. Hooper has sent you a ticket for the opera 
this evening, and a young lady who is visiting me 
will accompany you.” 

‘The next morning we took a boat at London 
Bridge, with perfumed handkerchiefs to our faces to 
render the odor of the river endurable. We sailed 
down to where the Great Eastern lay at her anchor- 
age. After going around her, better to appreciate 
her length, which is an eighth of a mile, we entered 
the ship. She has been so often described since, that I 
will only say that it seems a great pity that so elegant 
a ship could not be used to carry passengers. I sup- 
pose Providence intended her for a greater work, 
and one that could not be performed by a smaller 
ship. At that time persons were taking passage for 
her first trip across the Atlantic. I said to one of 
the officers when he was explaining to us the work- 
ing of the different engines, that I would like to re- 
turn on her, but that I was afraid so many engines 
would not work together, and we should blow up. 
He laughed at my fear, and said there was no dan- 
ger of that. The next week after, the room where 
we were standing was blown out by the explosion of 
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one of the boilers. After spending an hour or two 
on the ship, the boat, which had waited for us, set us 
down on the Greenwich side. We went through the 
hospital. The old soldiers seemed very happy, and 
were ready to tell us of the many battles they had 
been in; and all who had served under Wellington 
were sure to let us know it. We visited the Painted 
Hall, as it is called, where are many portraits of offi- 
cers, as well as mementos of different battles, mili- 
tary equipage, clothing, etc., belonging to the most 
celebrated of those who had died in the service. 
We took a carriage, and were at Mrs. Smiles’s in 
time for dinner, and rested until after tea. Then, in 
company with Miss S , | set out for London to 
go to the opera. This was the only place of amuse- 
ment that I found time to attend during the fourteen 
months I was gone, unless lectures and concerts can 
be so denominated. There was a celebrated tenor 
as well as soprano to sing that evening. The opera 
was the “ Bohemian Girl,” and I was much obliged 
to Mrs. H. for sending us the ticket. As Miss 
S-—— was well acquainted in London, and it was 
common for ladies to go to the opera by themselves, | 
I felt perfectly safe to go in that way. We enjoyed 
the evening very much, but left before the finale, not 
waiting to see the dancing, which many think so im- 
portant to a good opera. We walked some distance 
through the brilliantly lighted streets before we 
could find a cab that Miss S thought would do 
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for ladies to take, for there are some publics in Lon- 
don, however elegant they may be, that respectable 
ladies will not ride in. When we reached London 
Bridge the last train to Blackheath had just left. We 
hurried into the Greenwich cars, and were under the 
necessity of walking a mile, the distance from Green- 
wich to Blackheath. We reached Dr. S.’s about one, 
where I spent the night. I had seen London by gas- 
light, and was surprised at the crowds of people in 
the streets at that late hour of the night. But Lon- 
don has scarcely two hours of quiet during the twen- 
ty-four, for her pleasure-seekers are in the streets 
until nearly two in the morning, and at half-past 
three the market-men and many classes of working 
people, are again hurrying through the streets, and 
the rumbling of carts by four o’clock becomes like 
distant thunder. 

The following morning Dr. S.’s son left with me 
to go to Sydenham to visit the Crystal Palace. We 
expected to meet Mr. and Mrs. B at London, 
but they had gone a train before us. We spent the 
entire day in the Palace, remaining until after the 





play of the fountains at evening. We did not even 
get a sight of our company through the day. I can 
not describe the Palace so as to give the most remote 
idea of itasa whole. It is said if you can think of | 
a thing, it is a proof that that thing exists somewhere 
in the universe (I do not mean in all of its combina- 
tions supplied by the imagination). So here it seemed 
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to me that one could find everything they could think 
of if they searched for it. In some of the ground- 
floor apartments all sorts of machinery were exhib- 
ited, and in others different countries were repre- 
sented by their fora and fauna—even the wilds of 
Africa were to be seen with their dingles of living 
trees and shrubs, in the midst of which were stuffed 
reptiles and animals. In the different rooms of statu- 
ary one could have spent weeks studying the faces 
and costumes of the ancient and modern nations. 
Some of the nations had an entire room devoted to 
them. In another apartment one could purchase 
anything desired in the line of manufactured arti- 
cles. The large concert given by many hundred 
singers in 1859, came off in two weeks after I was 
there. They were then preparing for it, and ex- 
plained to me the positions allotted to the different 
instruments and to the singers. One can form some 
idea of the vastness of the palace from the fact that 
our company was there during the day, and each 
was looking for the other unsuccessfully, for both 
went home without seeing the other party. 

The following morning I moved my lodgings to 
the cottage that Mrs. B—— had taken. This, with its 
arbor reaching from the entrance gate to the house, 
its handsome front yard and pretty garden, formed 
a delightful stopping-place, and better than all, I was 
with those who were my friends at home and with 
whom I had crossed the ocean. We spent the day 
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at Hampton Court. These beautiful grounds, with 
its elegant palace, which was built by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and presented by him to Henry VIIL., are situ- 
ated about an hour’s ride from London. Going there 
by rail, the distant outline of the Surrey hills and 
Banstead and Epsom Downs, are to be seen at the 
left, and the gentle slopes of Wimbledon and Combe 
bound the view on the right. The palace is bounded 
on three sides by the river Thames. It was ten 
years in building, and was finished in 1526. It is 
said that when Henry VIII. expressed surprise as 
well as admiration at the splendor of the building 
and the expense incurred, the cardinal adroitly made 
him a present of the whole, saying that he had only 
studied his sovereign’s pleasure in its construction 
and embellishment. From that time it was the favor- 
ite residence of his court. Now the spacious rooms 
on the ground floor are occupied by elderly ladies 
of the nobility who have been left without sufficient 
means of support. One can form some idea of the 
elegance and size of this building, by knowing that 
there were two hundred and eighty silk beds for 
strangers alone. We entered by the trophy gate 
and passed through the large court, where we had 
the best view of the mullioned window in the great 
hall. This hall is the third in size in the kingdom, 
and inferior to none in its decorations. At the side 
there are seven lofty windows, and a gable window . 
of stained glass at each end. At-the upper end of 
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the south side of the hall is an oriel window. The 
gothic ceiling of this window is exquisitely carved. 
In the upper compartment are the arms of Henry 
VIII. and Jane Seymour, with initials and mottoes ; 
in the lower, are the arms of Cardinal Wolsey, his 
initials, T. W., and motto, ‘“ Dominus mihi auditor,” 
also “ Lord Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate de La- 
tere, Archbishop of York and Chancellor of Eng- 
land.” The walls are hung with tapestry in eight dif- 
ferent pieces, delineating the history of Abraham. 
Next is the withdrawing-room, where the tapestry 
represents the influence of destiny upon human life. 
Abode these tapestries are seven cartoons, by Carlo 
Cignani, which were designed in 1660 for the ducal 
palace at Parma. In the oriel window of this room 
is a full length portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, with his 
initials, in stained glass. We descended through the 
hall into the clock court, and thence into the state 
apartments, consisting of thirty-three rooms, in which 
is the most extensive gallery of paintings in England. 
Some of them are from the best old masters, and 
equal, if not superior, to any others; and others, I 
should think, were the worst that could be found. 
Some, I was told, were sent there by the present 
Queen, her majesty thinking them too indecent to be 
retained in Buckingham Palace. We ascended the 
king’s staircase, which is gorgeously decorated with 
all sorts of mythological designs. The first room 
leading from this isthe king’s guard-chamber, sixty 
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feet long, thirty-seven broad and thirty high. Around 
this room are hung a number of guns and pistols, 
grouped in ornamental designs, and portraits of 
British admirals, with their large wigs. In one end 
of the room is the canopy of black broadcloth, studded 
with silver stars and other ornaments, which was 
borne over the hearse at the funeral of Lord Nelson. 
Here is also the full length portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s porter, introduced by Sir Walter Scott in his 
romance of Kenilworth, and said to be seven anda 
half feet tall. Next is the king’s presence-chamber. 
Here is a large portrait of William III., on a white 
charger, and the dais of his throne still remains here. 
In the second presence-chamber is a portrait of Ma- 
dame Leman, by Vandyke, the “ Annunciation,” by 
Paul Veronese, and the “ Four Seasons,” by Bruegh- 
er. All these rooms are filled with paintings and 
carvings, but I only mention two or three. I think 
that it was in this room that I saw the first barom- 
eter ever made in England. The audience-chamber 
follows, and, ‘“‘ Here, 
mains of the canopy which the stupid but honest 
bigot, James II., is said to have stood under when 
he received the papal nuncio, and gave away three 
kingdoms for a mass.” There is a portrait of Loy- 
ola, by Titian, here, and the “ Expulsion of Henry,” 
by Tintoretto. 

We next entered the king’s drawing-room, and then 
the bed-chamber of William III. In this room are 


”? 


said the guide, “are the re- 
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the first painted ceiling representations by Antonio 
Verrio, and they were said to be worthy of the art- 
ist. We passed into the king’s dressing-room, his 
writing-closet and Queen Mary’s closet. Amongst 
the many portraits was that of her husband, William 
III. There was also, the “Virgin, Child and St. 
John,” by Titian, also the daughter of Herodias with 
the head of John the Baptist, by Leonardo de Vinci. 
In the queen’s gallery is a portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth in her youth, by Holbein, and one of Queen 
Ann of Denmark, by Van Somers. Next is the 
queen’s bed-room. The state bed of Ann, Queen of 
James I., still remains here. In the queen’s draw- 
ing-room the paintings are mostly by West, and the 
ceiling by Antonio Verrio. It represents Ann as 
Justice crowned by Neptune. Here was also the 
painting by West representing the death of Gen. 
Wolfe, which Reynolds said “ laid the foundation of 
a new school of art in which reality and every day 
costume were substituted for old court frippery or 
scarcely less hackneyed robes of Greece and Rome.” 
The queen’s audience-chamber, among other historic 
pictures, has one representing the audience of Henry 
VIII., by Holbein. Next in order is the Prince of 
Wales’ presence-chamber with its forty-one paintings, 
his drawing-room with thirty-six, and his bed-room 
with forty-five. We return to the dining-room and 
enter another suite of apartments, an ante-chamber, 
the queen’s private chapel and closet, which contain 
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fifty-five paintings, most of them by the old masters. 
In the private dining-room may be seen the state 
beds of William and Mary, which the guide said 
were as cumbrous.as the Lord Mayor’s coach. The 
next chamber was the closet, with its Virgin Mary 
and Twelve Apostles. There were also the queen’s 
private room and the king’s private dressing-room, 
which contained, in addition to its pictures and tapes- 
try, some delf brought from Holland by William III. 
In the private chamber of George II. was a great 
number of flower paintings. Passing the closet, we 
enter the cartoon gallery, which I was most anxious 
to see. This gallery was designed and fitted up by 
Sir Christopher Wren, especially to receive the car- 
toons. These are seven in number, and are sketched 
on paper with chalk by Raphael as designs for tapes- 
try. They are— 

1. The Death of Ananias. 

2. Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck with blindness. 
. Elymas cured by St. Peter and St. John at the 

Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
. The Sacrifice at Lystra. 
. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

7. Christ’s Charge to Peter. 

After seeing these original sketches, we passed 
hastily through the other rooms. Glancing only at 
the Queen’s staircase we left without entering the 
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gardens or the famous maze located therein. 
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We left home early the next morning, and took 
the cars for London to see the Tower. We walked 
from London Bridge, and first paused to look at the 
immense storehouses on the river where the pro- 
ducts of all nations are deposited. Here I had my 
first view of the London poor. The street was filled 
with the ragged beings. Every moment we passed 
them, sitting on the steps and sleeping on the stairs 
and projections at every corner we turned. We 
passed the patrol and entered the yard. On seats 
around the office where we went to procure our 
tickets, sat a number of old men in undress military 
costume, consisting of blue alpaca bordered with 
scarlet. Their low-crowned hats were surrounded 
with a band of bows or knots of scarlet ribbon, giy- 
ing them a fine appearance. In my ignorance I 
asked one of them who sat alone, if they belonged 
to the police. He looked at me very indignantly, 
and said, “ No!” ina manner that I understood was 
to stop my asking any more questions. 1 told him, ' 
in rather an apologetic tone, that I was an Ameri- 
can. He stopped me, by saying, “I perceive so, 
madam.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am,” I said with some emphasis; ‘and 
I came across the water on purpose to see, and it is 
my privilege to ask questions. The people here can 
do as they please about answering them.” 

He assumed a very complacent air, and said, “Cer- 
tainly, madam. I belong to the Queen’s Guard, and 
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this is our undress. We have most of us been old 
soldiers.” 

We left them to go into the tower, and I observed 
then that this same man was one of the warders, 
and conducted us. He had a splendid military bear- 
ing, and I tried to fall behind him to observe his 
dignified walk. He took us through all the armo- 
ries, explaining everything. As we passed along he 
frequently called our attention to different objects 
of interest, such as, the block and axe that were used 
for beheading, instruments of torture, the coat of 
mail of the Black Prince, etc. At this time the 
armories were full, and the arms arranged in signifi- 
cant figures on the walls. But a few weeks after 
I was told that a large part of these arms were sent 
with troops to Canada, and the walls were left nearly 
bare. We walked through the yard, and stopped at 
the places where so many executions had taken 
place in early periods of English history. 

The following day we started out again, and our 
friends, who were desirous that we should lose no 
time, met us at Lewisham. At the bridge we stepped 
into a boat, and went up the Thames to look at the 
views of London that presented themselves as we 
passed by. We landed at the Strand, and went first 
to the National Gallery, which we found closed. 
We walked through Pall Mall, looking at the club- 
houses, and went to St. James’ palace, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Duchess of Kent, and to Marlborough 
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House which had been fitted up for the Prince 
of Wales. While in that yard we went in to 
look at the hearse used at the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington, which was kept there. It was of 
bronze, and so heavy, that at one time during the 
funeral procession, it sank so deep in the soil that it 
had to be pried up. On it lay his coronet and mace, 
also the pall-cloth and those covering the horses, 
richly embroidered with silver devices representing 
the battles he had won. The hearse was drawn by 
eight horses. ; 

We then walked to Buckingham Palace, but did 
not go in the premises. From there we went to 
Westminster Abbey, and entered at the door near 
the Poet’s Corner, with a description of which all 
that are accustomed to read about the abbey are 
familiar. We spent three or four hours reading the 
inscriptions of the illustrious dead who had been 
gathered there during the last six hundred years. 
We waited for the service which is daily performed 
there, and when the fifteen or twenty worshippers 
had left we visited the different chapels, and re- 
mained a long time in that of Henry VII. -An inde- 
scribable sadness came over me at the thought that 
all these beauties of art must finally be destroyed. 
Would those who had expended so much on them 
here, have a richer and more enduring abode here- 
after, and how many of them would exchange their 
earthly diadem for a crown of glory? After sitting 
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down in the old chair where the sovereigns are 
crowned, I looked for the monuments of the master 
spirits who had been a blessing to the world, and 
spent my veneration on them. I asked the guide. 
where I could find the tomb of Chaucer. He pointed 
out to mea kind of sarcophagus which sat against 
the wall near the Poet’s Corner, and while I was 
looking at it, he went to a gentleman standing not 
far from us, and said, in a low tone, “ Look, that lady 
inquired for the monument of Chaucer; it is not 
often inquired for.” One would be led to suppose 
from that remark that the old poet was almost for- 
gotten. From there we went to Westminster Hall, 
which has the largest unsupported roof in the world. 
While we were waiting for Dr. S. to come, who was 
to take us around the Parliament House, I made my 
way into one of the courts which opened out of the 
hall. They were trying a will case, and had a very 
candid Welshman in the witness-box, who could not 
be confused by the cross-questioning with which 
they were trying to entangle him. I was much 
amused by the large wigs of the judges and barris- 
ters flowing down upon their shoulders, and the 
smaller ones of the younger lawyers with the white 
curls extending down upon their faces, which pre- 
sented to an American eye a very incongruous ap- 
pearance. When going into the Parliament House 
I observed hanging on the wall of the great halla 
large painting of the Landing of the Pilgrims on 
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Plymouth Rock ; opposite were the statues of Fox, 
Pitt and some other leading statesmen, placed as if 
viewing the picture. I suppose there has been a 
time when that painting would not have been al- 
lowed to hang in the place in which it now does. 
We looked into the House of Lords, and saw Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Russell and the High Chancel- 
lor Campbell. He was not on the woolsack. They 
were deciding a case of appeal; and there were only 
reporters, four barristers and five or six peers in the 
House. We walked round the Parliament House, 
looked at the towers, walked through the open 
court, admired its beauties, went home thoroughly 
fatigued, and hurried to become rested sufficiently 
to help entertain company that Mrs. B—— had in- 
vited to tea that evening. 

Blackheath was divided into a number of, what a 
stranger would call distinct villages. In some of 
these the buildings were elegant and finely located. 
I was told that there were sixteen ladies’ schools, 
supported mostly by pupils from London. They 
had one or more handsome parks. I called on Rev. 
Mr. Sherman, whom I before mentioned. He lived 
in a beautiful place called The Paragon. I think it 
was a small park encircled by buildings, He wasa 
very pleasant and devoted Dissenting minister. He 
received me kindly, and spoke of English and Scotch 
ministers; but evidently did not appreciate those 
of America. He also spoke of his desire to be ready 
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to leave the world whenever he should be called. 
He lived only about two years after. 

Monday, I went to London to call on Mr. Dallas, 
the American Minister, regarding my passport, as I 
was soon to leave for Paris. I found it necessary to 
go to another place about three miles from there to 
have my passport viséd, Finding that I was alone, 
the clerk offered to send it for me, and said it should 
be at Blackheath in the evening. I took an omnibus 
to Kentish-town, where I had been invited to dine 
with Mr. Sintzenich. I spent the afternoon in Mr. 
S.’s studio, looking at his paintings and some very 
fine sketches that he had recently taken of Welsh 
persons and scenery. That evening when I returned 
home I found my passport already there. 

Tuesday, having received an invitation to Ken- 
sington, we thought best to do more sight-seeing on 
the way. Mrs. Dr. S. met us at London. We took 
an open carriage and went upon the south side of 
the river through the Borough over the water. We 
stopped to look at the Insane Asylum, the Asylum 
for the Blind, Cardinal Wiseman’s cathedral, and 
many fine buildings on this side. We then crossed 
the bridge at Parliament House, and drove around 
it in order to get a better view of the gilded orna- 
mentation so profusely used. These buildings now 
present a grand and dazzling appearance, but in a 
hundred years may not look as well as our Capitol 
at Washington. We drove to Apsley House, the 
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seat of the late Duke of Wellington ; through the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace, the residence of Her 
Majesty when in town, and through Hyde Park to 
see the evolutions of the horse guards. We were a 
little too early to see the nobility and the royal fam- 
ily who ride here at this hour. We saw some very 
splendid establishments with liveried servants, and 
sometimes a lady driving two spirited horses with 
her footman behind. We then went to Kensington, 
drove around the gardens, and stopped to admire 
the grand old trees and fine walks. In Kensington 
there are many terraces of elegant buildings. 

We reached Mr. Hooper’s a little early for tea, 
and found Mrs. H. and her sister, who was principal 
of a ladies’ school in Belfast, both very pleasant and 
warm-hearted ladies. They showed us pictures, en- 
gravings and many natural curiosities. After tea 
we walked into the garden and took a swing in a 
hammock which was suspended from the trees. The 
evening passed delightfully, but it was evident that 
they had looked upon American character from a 
standpoint which slavery presented. Mr. H. told 
me that the American people were unworthy of the 
legacy bequeathed them by Washington, and he 
thought it was a shame for us to celebrate the Fourth 
of July. Mrs. H. has written some books, among 
which are “ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s School,” 
“ Arabella,” etc., and others whose names have es- 
caped me. We had supper at half-past nine, after 
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which Mr. H. accompanied us toa cab. We went 
four and a half miles to the cars, stopped at Green- 
wich, again took a cab, and were at our lodgings at 
Norfolk Cottage at half-past twelve o’clock, pleased 
that we should not pass another so fatiguing a day 
until we arrived in Paris, which we expected to do 
the day after. 


CHAPTER AV" 


%|HURSDAY morning, after a severe thunder 

i storm of five hours’ continuance, I left Dr. 
S.’s in a hard rain, with their lady friend 

whom I have before mentioned, who was 

going to spend some time in Paris. Mr. and Mrs. 
B left the cottage at the same time, and took a 
different route, that they might be a shorter time 
on the water. When we took the cars at London 





Bridge, the baggage-man said, when he lifted my 
trunk, “ This box contains more luggage than one 
person is allowed to carry.” I thought he gave my 
leather trunk a dignified name. He hurried away, 
weighed it, and said that I must pay eleven shillings 
extra. This I did, although I had before paid no 
extra charge for luggage. We passed through a fine 
farming country to Newhaven. The rain was over, 
the sun was shining, and the whole country seemed 
to laugh for joy. We took the boat at twelve, and 
seated ourselves on the deck to admire, as we passed 
along, the high chalk cliffs that lined the shore and 


presented a brilliant whiteness which contrasted 
(268) 
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pleasantly with the dark waters of the ocean. At 
length we were reminded by the roughness of the 
water that we must retire to the cabin, where we 
had taken the precaution to engage sofas, that, if 
necessary, we might recline, and avoid sea-sickness. 
We had in our company a young lady from Paris, 
who had been spending some months in London, and 
was going home to be married. She had sent her 
trunks on by express and had nothing with her but 
a small dressing-case, which she carried in her hand. 

We arrived at Dieppe at three o’clock P.M., and 
after the necessary inspection we ascended to the 
top of the dock, and found ourselves in the street, 
with fine dwellings on the opposite side. Many of 
them were hotels, or cafés, with doors opening into 
eating-rooms only one step above the side-walk. In 
the centre of each of these rooms was a long table 
furnished with meats for dinner, and around the sides 
were small tables for lunch. After going from the 
boat we were marched into the office on the opposite 
side of the street, where we were to go in single file 
through an opening at one end of the counter, and 
when we reached the centre, hold up our passport 
before the eyes of a dignitary who sat there for the 
purpose of examining it. At the further end of the 
counter we passed out through a similar opening, and 
went into a common sitting-room. Our young Paris 
companion was directed through a door which opened 
behind the counter. Seeing that the room was nicely 
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furnished, I attempted to walk in after her. The 
officer objected. Thinking that it would be a nicer 
place to rest in than the other room I did not turn. 
He said to another official, “ Shall I let her go in?” 
“No, no!” he replied, saying to me, “ Passez, passez !” 
and pointing to another room, into which I went. 
It was without carpet or cushion, and I sat down 
thinking they had given her the best place because 
she was a French lady. Soon she entered at another 
door, and hurrying up to me, her face flushed with 
anger, said, ‘“‘ Madam, do I look like a liar or a thief, 
that they should think I would wish to cheat the 
government? The women in that room have been 
searching me.” Why they did not subject me to the 
same ordeal, I could not tell. 

We went to the “ Albion,” one of the cafés I spoke 
of, and, seating ourselves at one of the side tables, 
were soon enjoying a good cup of coffee with 
the crescent bread and butter. This was the first 
time I had ever tasted this bread. I have eaten it 
since in other countries, but even if baked by French- 
men, it does not have the delicious flavor it has in 
France. Two English gentlemen had a table next 
us. One of them said to the other, “Those three 
ladies sitting at our side are from three different na- 
tions,” and, turning to me, said, “I perceive that you 
are an American. Can I do anything to serve you? 
Iam an Englishman, but have lived twenty-two years 
in New York, and am now just from there.” He got 
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my money changed, and was very polite to us all. 
Just at that time a procession was seen passing, 
and one of the Italian servants who were in the room 
Said to me, “‘ Madam, you can see a show now if you 
please to look. We don’t like such things now in 
Italy as well as we used to.” We all rushed to the 
door, and there was a long procession of bishops, 
priests and nuns, headed by the archbishop, dressed 
in his gold embroidered scarlet robes and wearing 
his mitre, who, with some other dignitaries, was 
walking under a canopy and bearing a zazl, richly 
ornamented, from the true cross, as they said. They 
had just been erecting a cross a little below us to 
some saint. Being greeted by this singular proces- 
sion on my first entrance into France, I supposed 
that I should often meet similar ones during my stay 
in the Empire, but this was the only one that I saw. 
On our way to the cars that evening we stepped into 
the church of St. Jacques, where this nail and other 
holy relics were deposited. Many were to be seen 
in glass cases back of the altar. This was a very old 
and dingy-looking church, with many dark aisles 
and confessionals, and was built before the time of 
the Huguenots. We arrived at Paris before one the 
same night, and were met at the depot by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, to whom we had been introduced by 
a friend in England, and who had kindly offered to 
board us while in Paris. As he resided on Rue de 
Rivoli, it was a very convenient stopping-place for 
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us. The trunks of my friend Miss S. were subjected 
to a severe scrutiny, while mine were passed without 
raising the tray. We arrived before two and found 
a warm supper awaiting us, and amid the kind atten- 
tions of Mrs. H—— and her two pretty daughters, 
we lost all feeling that we were among strangers, and 
retired to our rooms thankful that we had found so 
pleasant a home in this great city. 

The following morning we called at the Louvre to 
see if Mr. and Mrs. B 
Not finding them in we sallied out to open our eyes 





were as pleasantly located. 


on the splendid architecture of the capital of France. 
The buildings, by their elegance and cheerfulness, 
so contrast with the dark and heavy structures of 
London, that the English ladies said they looked as 
though they were made of paper. At that time Na- 
poleon had just finished his improvements in Rue de 
Rivoli, and the long colonnade extending from the 
Louvre for a mile or so in front of the buildings, 
added much to the beauty of the street as well as to 
the pleasure of the promenade. I was told that the 
Emperor had exempted from taxes for five years all 
those on that side of the street who should add this 
colonnade to the front of their buildings. I will say 
here that there are two buildings called the Louvre, 
which stand on opposite sides of this street. The 
Hotel de Louvre is built around an entire square, 
with a court in its centre, and so large that they put 
up seven hundred beds. On the ground floor of this 
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building are the wholesale and retail stores called the 
Louvre. On the oppsite side is the immense building 
containing the galleries of statuary and paintings, 
together with many apartments devoted to collec- 
tions of curiosities, both ancient and modern, many 
of which were gathered by Napoleon I. There are 
also rooms in which the costumes of the different 
kings and queens are shown, and one devoted en- 
tirely to the first Emperor and Empress. This Lou- 
vre is connected with the Tuileries, and one can pass 
from the first court into the garden, and thence un- 
der the next wing into the court of the Tuileries. 
The new gallery erected by Napoleon III. is exceed- 
ingly splendid, and contains some of the best paint- 
ings of the age. I will not attempt any description of 
the works of art hanging on these walls; first, because 
they have been so frequently described ; and lastly, 
if they had not, I should be unable to give any cor- 
rect idea of their beauty. I spent many days in the 
different galleries admiring the paintings, and left 
each day with a stronger desire to go again. I saw | 
students copying in only one of the galleries, and 
do not know that they are admitted to all of them. 
The second day in Paris I went out with Mr. and 
Mrs. B , who had invited Miss Houstin, who was 
acquainted with every part of the city, to ride with 
us. We drove first to the Hotel des Invalides, built 
by Napoleon I., and where, in a tomb in the centre, 
rest his ashes. This was a fitting place for the great. 
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man to rest, in the midst of the charities dispensed by 
himself, and surrounded by those who continually 
bless his memory. We went to the Luxembourg, 
where we spent some time in looking at the bronze 
statues of the old Romans, then into the senate- 
chamber, the throne-room, reception and bed-room 
of Maria de Medici. These last were brilliant be- 
yond description. The painting was by Rubens, I 
think, and the wreaths of roses and other flowers that 
festooned the pillars and cornice of the rooms were 
as brilliant and as free from cracks as if they had just 
been finished. The art of preparing the colors so as 
to give them such endurance, I was told, was un- 
known to modern painters. 

Next day we went with Mr. Houstin and family 
and Mr. T , a young gentleman from England, 
who was stopping there, to St. Cloud, took a long 
walk through the park, and stopped a while to visit 
the fountains that were playing at the base of the 
hill on which stood the Palais. While the others 
were walking around, I thought that I would pass 
up a walk that led to the back side of the Palais. I 
went away unobserved by the others, and wound 
around till I came to the gate that entered the first 
court. Two gens d’armes sat upon their caparisoned 
horses at the large gate of the inner court. I asked 
them if I might pass in. They said something which, 
not quite understanding, I took for permission, and 
as they reined up the heads of their horses, which 
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nearly met each other at the centre of the gateway, 
I supposed that they intended I should pass. Al- 
though a little timid, I went under their necks and 
walked toward the door of the Palais. Ina moment 
a young gentleman in military garb came rushing 
out as though he feared that I would carry off the 
Emperor. Begging my pardon a dozen times, he 
said that their majesties were both within, and that 
no one was allowed to enter the Palais; so he con- 
ducted me back through the gate, the gens d’armes 
giving me a much larger space to pass out than I had 
to goin. The young gentleman apologized and said 
that he was very sorry, and if I would wait till five, 
the Empress would come out to ride, and I could 
then see her. I told him I could not remain, and 
just as he left me the others of the company came 
into the outer court where I was and said they 
thought I was lost. I did not mention the encounter, 
but told them the Empress would be out at five, and 
left them wondering how I found out. We walked 
over the hill towards the Farm and through the park 
another way, as much as two miles, before we reach- 
ed the street, when we took an omnibus and returned 
to Paris. 

After a late dinner I prepared to go out with Mr. 
and Mrs. H. to the house of a friend, where we 
had been invited to pass the evening. It was thought 
best for me to leave earlier, with Mr. H—, that 
I might see some places by the way. We passed 
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through Place de la Concorde, saw one exhibition 
of Punch, one concert and one theatre, all out in the 
open air, and each attended by hundreds of people. 
These amusements are common during the warm 
season in the public squares in Paris. They com- 
mence about sundown. The performers stand ona 
platform with a tent or covering behind it, and the 
place intended for the audience to occupy is enclosed 
for the time being by a low railing. There is no fee, 
but all who enter the enclosure are expected to pur- 
chase some refreshments to pay for the amusements 
of the evening. 

When we arrived at Mr. Wooley’s, the company 
were all assembled, and Mr. H. told them that 
Miss A. had been so anxious to stop at one of the 
theatres on the way that we had been quite belated. 
This was the first I knew that the performance that 
I stopped near was theatrical. There were about 
twenty ladies and gentlemen at the sozrée. We had 
a light tea, wine, some piano music, and a slight at- 
tempt at dancing, which did not last long, as the 
piano was in the room where we were sitting and 
the dancing in another. The evening passed off very 
pleasantly. Three or four English ladies were pres- 
ent, among whom was Miss Cobden, the daughter 
of Mr. Cobden who was associated with Bright in 
English politics. I was much pleased with her. The 
French people have a rare faculty of making every 


one feel at ease in their society. If you make a blun- 
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der, they never smile, they are sure that you pro- 
nounce the language well, and they wonder that you 
can so soon acquire such fine intonations, thus en- 
deavoring to relieve you from all embarrassment. 
We returned about twelve, and I endeavored to pre- 
pare to leave at five for Germany. 

I awoke in the morning with such a headache 
that I was obliged to say to Mr. B—— that I could 
not go with him up the Rhine. I returned to my 
room and rested till nine. I spent the afternoon at 
Bois de Boulogne, with some friends, riding through 
different parts of the park and looking at the foun- 
tains, artificial cascades and rockeries. The Empe- 
ror was spending large amounts in making walks, 
laying water-pipes, and beautifying those extensive 
grounds. Gens d’armes, on their fine, nicely-capar- 
isoned horses, were stationed at different places 
through the wood. This is about nine miles from 
Paris. I was there a number of different times dur- 
ing my stay in the city, and was never tired of its 
varying beauties. It was a place of great resort for 
the better classes of Paris. We were coming from 
there one evening about six o’clock—lI think that 
there was some exhibition at the Bois de Boulogne— 
and I counted many hundred carriages that passed 
us on our way. A young lady of Paris, who was 
with us, would frequently say to me, “There is an 
American establishment—those are Americans— 

. there are some American ladies,” as the different 
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carriages whirled by. I asked her how she knew 
them. She said, “Because the establishments are 
better than ours, and the ladies dress more gaily. 
We can always tell them.” 

I went one day to see Ary Scheffer’s paintings. 
He had died a few months before. It is customary 
when a good artist dies to exhibit his paintings for a 
few weeks for the benefit of the Society of Art, which 
provides for the needy families of deceased artists. 
For this purpose the owners of paintings allow them 
to be taken for a certain length of time to a gallery 
prepared for them. The pictures by Ary Scheffer 
filled two large rooms, and were more than a hun- 
dred in number. Among them was that wonderful 
picture “ The Temptation.” I met there Capt. Sey- 
mour of the U.S. Army. As we sat viewing it, he 
pointed to the tempter and remarked to me, “ There 
is devil in every inch of him.” And so it was. It 
seemed as if the very flesh on his hands looked mali- 
cious, while the Saviour’s exhibited an air of mild- 
ness and beauty, although in his face there was a set- 
tled decision that no Satanic art had been able to 
disturb. 

The ladies who came with me to the gallery not 
wishing to stay as long as I did, went out to make 
some visits. I was to meet them at a given hour 
under the archway that led from the gallery to the 
Boulevard. As the ladies were behind time, I stepped 
into a jeweler’s store near and looked at some dia- 
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mond rings, which two ladies in the shop were in- 
specting. It came into my mind that I might be 
late, and I took up what I supposed was my own para- 
sol and hurried out of the store. I went back under 
the arch; there was no one there but the doorkeeper, 
and I walked around a little impatiently. He offered 
me his seat, and as | went to take it, my own para- 
sol fell upon the pavement. I was in great confusion, 
’ and appeared much as I suppose a thief would under 
similar circumstances. I caught it up and remarked, 
“Here are two parasols and I don’t own but one of 
them,” and ran back to the store. The ladies were 
just entering their carriage and the one who had 
been waiting upon them stood in the door. I handed 
it to her and said, “ Here is the parasol I took away ; 
I have returned as soon as I could.” They had not 
missed it. We both went up to the carriage, and it 
ended in quite a laugh. I went back very glad that 
I was not in the hands of the police, and found that 
my friends had come. We walked through the 
Boulevards, looked at the elegant goods in the stores, 
stopped at the column of the Bastile, rejoiced that 
the prison was no longer there, passed around the 
Hotel de Ville, and went home thoroughly tired, not 
wishing to see any more sights that day. 

Mr. H. accompanied me to Versailles. We passed 
through the Ville de Boulogne over the new road 
made by the emperor, and although the day was very 
hot we rode so much in the shade that we suffered 
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very little. Boulogne contains many elegant dwell- 
ings, which are the residences of wealthy Parisians. 
We passed St. Cloud and arrived in Versailles in 
time for morning lunch. After which we went to 
the palace, passed through the Place d Armes, or 
parade-ground, on the left of which are the armories, 
and entering the inner court through the gates, we 
went to the right wing of the palace as seen from 


the Place d’Armes. Two large pediments standing » 


in front of that wing attracted our notice. Between 
them is the statue of Louis XIV., and on one of them 
this inscription: “A toutes les gloires de la France.” 
At the right is the chapel—immortal creation of Man- 
sard—planned at the suggestion of Madame de Main- 
tenon. This was adorned by Le Brun with all the 
brilliancy of his exquisite painting. It is recorded 
that Masillon, standing by the coffin of Louis XIV. 
amidst all these splendors, pronounced these words, 
“God alone is great, my brethren!”’ At each side of 
the pediment is the court of the princes, and between 
them the old chateau of Louis XIII. and its marble 
court, were preserved by Louis XIV., on the erec- 
tion of the new buildings, out of respect to his father. 
To the right is the chapel court and public entrance 
to the palace and park, and from it can be seen the 
opera-house suggested by Madame Pompadour. To 
the left of these pedestals are the entrances to the 
galleries and to the park. On the first story is the 
balcony where Marie Antoinette showed herself to 
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the mob with the young dauphin and Lafayette. In 
front is the balcony of the bed-room of Louis XIV., 
and above it stands the clock which was stopped at 
his death, still pointing to the hour. From this en- 
trance we pass into the galleries devoted to the deeds 
of arms of the French kings, containing trophies from 
the time of Constantine down to the Crimean war. 
The two principal ones are named the gallery of 
Constantine and the gallery of Battles. At one end 
of this old wing stands the opera and at the other 
the chapel, showing in contrast the minds of the two 
women at whose suggestion they were built. Be- 
tween them are the galleries of statuary and of the 
crusades. The galleries of paintings contain so great 
a number of pictures that it is said that if placed 
side by side, they would form a line extending eight 
miles. The central portion, with a front of a thou- 
sand feet looking into the gardens, is most magnifi- 
cent, and contains the large apartments, the grand 
galleries of mirrors, the king’s apartments, Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s private rooms, and on the ground 
floor the portraits of constables, admirals, marshals 
and brave warriors. I shall not make myself ridicu- 
lous by attempting to describe the view of the gar- 
dens or park, as seen from the front windows of the 
palace. I will only say that the parterres are di- 
vided by walks and parcelles of green grass into 
squares, quincunxes, groves and promenades, decor- 
ated by splendid vases, on which are designs repre- 
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senting different historical events—as battles, con- 
quests, etc.; also by busts, statues, terms surmounted 
by busts and devices, and lastly, by some thirty or 
forty large fountains, the statuary of which represents 
almost everything recorded in mythology. The 
fountain of Neptune throws the water fifty feet high, 
while the smaller statues of the same group eject it 
about thirty and forty feet. I think that there might 
be counted over a thousand busts and statues in 
bronze and marble in this park. The orangery also 
is a great curiosity. It is nearly five hundred feet 
long, and contains many old orange trees, one of 
which is three hundred years old. This park ex- 
tends to the Trianon, which is one mile distant from 
the palace, but visitors who ride approach it in an- 
other way. We entered its grounds through a long 
avenue of fine old trees whose tops overlap each 
other. At the end of the avenue might be seen the 
large Trianon, built in the form of a horse-shoe, con- 
cave towards us. The ends of the horse-shoe were 
the wings of the buildings, and were occupied by 
the family. These are connected by an elegant bal- 
cony which overlooks the gardens. It was built in 
the time of Louis XIV., in the Italian style, said to 
be the crowning work of Mansard, whose memory 
we are just now perpetuating by adopting the style 
of that period. Napoleon I. bestowed many bronzes 
and other curiosities on the galleries of the Trianon. 
There were also beautiful malachite vases given by 
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the Emperor Alexander of Russia, and a table ser- 
vice presented by the King of Spain. These galler- 
ies contain many very beautiful paintings. The small 
Trianon, which was built afterwards, stands near it 
on that side of the park, and was built by Gabriel in 
the time of Louis XV. This.is a square palace two 
stories high. There is in it a staircase of great 
beauty. The servants’ apartments and chapel are 
detached from the building. When Louis XVI. 
ascended the throne, he gave the Petit Trianon to 
his queen Marie Antoinette. In 1851 there was a 
new museum established here containing all kinds 
of curious carriages and saddlery, and also the uni- 
forms which belonged to different courts. Here may 
be seen many carriages, from the earliest boat-shaped 
vehicle placed on the back of a turtle, to the elegant 
establishment of Louis Philippe. Three historic halls 
devoted to Louis XVI., Napoleon I. and Charles X., 
contain the carriages used for the ceremonies during 
these different reigns. The one used for the corona- 
tion of Napoleon is particularly beautiful, decked with 
gold and jewels; but the one. used by Charles X. is 
still more splendid, having wooden horses harnessed 
to it which are completely caparisoned and decked 
with ribbons and plumes, rendering the illusion per- 
fect. The carriage and harness cost 400,000 francs. 
There are also to be seen sledges, sedan chairs, and 
a little carriage which belonged to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. The museum also contains implements of 
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war and military equipments taken from Algeria, or 
presented by Arab chiefs. I will close what I have 
said on the Trianon by a quotation from M. Fortoul. 
He says: ‘‘ However short the distance may be be- 
tween Versailles and Trianon, when one goes from 
one to the other one fancies that one has changed 
both country and climate; the delusion is perfect, 
and one believes oneself transported to some charm- 
ing Italian villa. The earth is so exquisitely enameled 
by flowers and marbles, as well as by the colors re- 
flected from them on the water, that it seems as if a 
more glowing sun gilds this horizon and tinges the 
whole landscape.” * * * “The king usually went to 
Trianon in the evening. He seldom allowed his 
court to follow him, but when he did grant them 
that permission, nothing could be more picturesque 
than to see all those beautiful women walking on the 
terraces which rise above the edge of the canal. 
The air was impregnated with a thousand perfumes, 
and the countless flowers constantly changed, for 
daily the flower-beds and their compartments were 
renewed. One might have fancied that every night 
a fairy paid the gardens a visit, bestowing on them 
a new robe sparkling with jewels.” 


During my stay in Paris I usually attended wor-. 


ship in the large Protestant church near the Louvre. 
At that time there were three brothers by the name 
of Monod who were ministers of the gospel. Two 
of them preached in Paris; the one who officiated 
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in this church was the uncle of Theodore, who re- 
ceived part of his education in America. This one 
was a very devoted old gentleman and a good preach- 
er. One part of the day the services were conducted 
in English and the other part in French. 

The next Sabbath after I was at St. Cloud, Miss 
H. invited Miss S——, the English lady, and myself, 
to go and hear the Rev. M. Grandpére, said to be the 
most eloquent preacher in Paris. Just after we 
crossed the Seine, we saw a horseman coming to- 
wards us, riding very furiously. 

“ There is a messenger from St. Cloud,” said Miss 
H.; “we will stop so that you can see him.” 

He had in his right hand a roll, which he held out 
atarms’ length. He passed us, rode up to one of the 
bureaux, and exclaimed at the top of his voice, “A 
message from Napoleon III., Emperor of the French!” 
A messenger at the door took the paper, and the 
courier, without speaking again or waiting a mo- 
ment, put spurs to his horse and returned in the 
same rapid manner. In my simplicity I remarked, 
“ There must be business of great importance to 
make all this ado.” 

“Oh, no,” she said; “this is the way messages 
from the emperor are always sent.” Passing a little 
farther on, she said, “ That young gentleman ap- 
proaching us in an undress military garb, is one of 
the emperor’s Cent Gardes. Ue selects a hundred of 
the best looking young men in the kingdom who are 
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gentleman’s sons, for his body guard. See! he is 
looking directly at you, and seems to recognize you.” 

I then saw that he was the same one who so po- 
litely showed me to the gate at St. Cloud a few days 
before. We both smiled, and he raised his hat and 
bowed. 

After we passed, she said, “I am surprised; I 
never saw one of the Cent Gardes bow to a lady be- 
fore unless he was acquainted with her. And then 
he looked directly at you without noticing us.” 

“T can explain that,” I said; “he did not care to 
notice you because you area resident of Paris, and 
he knew the other was English, and did not wish to 
be very polite to her; but he saw that I was an 
American, and, of course, would treat me politely.” 

That evening this was all repeated at our table. 
All thought the guard’s attention unprecedented, and 
no one could suspect the cause. After enjoying their 
surprise some time, I explained to them my encoun- 
ter at St. Cloud, which even those who were with 
me at St. Cloud had not heard.. It ended in much 
merriment at my expense, and the final conclusion 
was that I must have been very brave to have passed 
gens a’armes. 
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chester with us, to go to Belgium and Ger- 





== @|HE following week I left in company with 
| , one of my friends who left Ro- 
many. We had a fine ride to Brussels. The 
first-class cars on that road are very pleasant and 
comfortable. The compartments will accommodate 
but eight, four on each side, facing each other. This 
brings the occupants in close proximity, and compels 
them to be sociable. We arrived in Brussels in time 
to go to the Capitol, or house of the States-General. 
This is an interesting house to a visitor who is fami- 
liar with the history of the Netherlands. Brussels 
has some 70,000 or 80,000 inhabitants, and is Paris in 
miniature. The upper part of the town is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The park is a large square, inter- 
sected with shaded walks and surrounded by palaces, 
public buildings and elegant private houses. At an- 
other park near the Seine, I observed that a band 
played every evening. I suppose that it must have 
been for the amusement of the common people, as 
large numbers were seated on benches under the 
(287) 
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trees, listening to the music. It has many manufac- 
facturing establishments. The largest are lace, cam- 
lets and carpets. In the former ten thousand per- 
sons are said to be engaged. The lace manufactory 
which I visited—a superior -one—employed mostly 
Italians, who left their country during the war which 
closed in 1859. When I was there, many of them 
were about to return to Italy, and as they were con- 
sidered the best workers, I suppose their leaving 
occasioned the high price which Brussels point has 
commanded for the last few years. I was allowed 
at two different times to go into their working-rooms. 
These opened from a small court in the centre of the 
high building, and were consequently very damp, a 
necessity for the smooth working of the fine threads. 
The women here labor diligently from morning till 
night, I think, board themselves, and are paid from 
two to ten cents a day. A person who has not seen 
them work can form no idea of the slowness of the 
process. It took ninety days to make one collar that 
I purchased, and it was far from being the finest of 
them. I saw one of the women who did the finest 
work, employed on a rose and bud of fotyt applique. 
The next day when I went in, I observed that the 
one on the cushion had been enlarged about a quar- 
ter of an inch on one side. I said to her, “Is this 
the same that was on the cushion yesterday ?” 
“Certainly, and it will take me three weeks to 
finish it.” Many who rejoice in wearing point lace 
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seldom think of the eyes and health that are destroy- 
ed by working in damp cellars to make it. 

One day while in Brussels I took my seat at the 
public dinner-table. After the three courses, soup, 
fish and meat, with potatoes, the table was cleared, 
and we had cabbage. The next course was peas, 
then Spring beans, and last of all cucumbers were 
brought on. Each of these was to be eaten alone. 
After which we had pies and puddings, and then 
dessert, consisting of creams, candy, nuts and raisins. 
During the meal, I think at five different times, the 
upper table-cloth was removed from the table All 
this was very amusing for once, but an American 
who was sight-seeing could not well lose so much 
time every day. 

While here we rode to Waterloo, a distance of 
about ten miles, to visit the place of the celebrated 
battle of June 18, 1815, between Napoleon I. and the 
Duke of Wellington. This battle-ground was on the 
edge of the old Soignées forest, which formerly ex- 
tended from there to Brussels. The old gentleman 
who conducted us over the battle-field and pointed 
out to us the situation of the two armies, said that he 
belonged to the army of the Duke of Wellington, 
and was engaged in the battle. He said that the 
French were well commanded and fought very 
bravely, and if Bonaparte had had as good a position 
as the other troops, he undoubtedly would have 
gained the day. There was a Frenchman and his. 
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son who followed us around the field. We bought 
some things of them, which were picked up on the 
battle-ground, and the boy kept bringing me flowers 
and botanical specimens, saying, “‘ No charge, ma’am, 
no charge.” The father at one time handed me a 
bullet, saying, “It is one of the French shot. I picked 
it up myself. I want to give it to you because you 
are an American,” and he added, in a low and bit- 
ter tone, “I hate the English.” Almost the whole 
way between Brussels and Waterloo we were an- 
noyed by beggars, who would stand beside the street 
pretending to be blind or hang on to our carriage. 
Some boys would turn somersaults by our side, ask- 
ing alms every time their heads came up. One boy 
continued to turn like a hoop at the side of our car- 
riage for more than a quarter of a mile. Finally, 
rather than endure the sight longer, I threw him 
some pennies, and while he was picking them up we 
escaped him. In the cities begging is forbidden. 
We made nearly a day’s ride from Brussels to Co- 
logne, passing over a very level country, affording 
us an extensive prospect. At one time we had a 
bride with us, who was going on her wedding tour 
all the way to Strasbourg and Paris. Her father ac- 
companied them for a few miles, and one would sup- 
pose from the ado they made in parting, that she was 
going round the world and was to be absent a year 
instead of a whole week, as she said. At one time 
we had the company of three Catholic priests. They 
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were very intelligent, and gave us much information 
on the way. The priests in France are much more 
social, and therefore more pleasant, than those in 
America. One used to call where I was boarding. 
He was an Italian and very liberal. He had no sym- 
pathy with the pope and was much opposed to the 
Jesuits. 

But the most amusing ride was after we left Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where we dined. When we entered the 
car we completed the number eight; two were Ger- 
mans, two French, two Italians, and we two Ameri- 
cans. Each began to talk to his countryman in his 
own language, and the different gestures, move- 
ments and shrugging of shoulders, peculiar to each 
language, and without which each would lose much 
of its force, were to me instructive as well as exceed- 
ingly interesting. In passing through Valenciennes, 
I observed large yards covered with pieces of lace, 
which I suppose were spread out for the purpose of 
whitening. 

After our passports were examined at Liege, we 
had the company of three interesting English ladies 
who resided in India. One had been out and re- 
turned nine times, another four. One of them occa- 
sioned us a good deal of amusement by her pre- 
tended fright when the conductor on guard suddenly 
thrust his head in at the open windows and asked for 
our tickets. “Who would not be frightened,” said 
_she, “ when riding thirty miles an hour to see a man’s 
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head come from the open a:r suddenly close to your 
eyes, and suppose there was a body attached to it?” 
In England our tickets are looked at at the station, 
and we are locked into the cars and hear or see noth- 
ing more of a guard until the door is unlocked at the 
next station. But on these roads the cars have a 
narrow walk on the outside, where the guard can 
pass around, and one is often startled by seeing his 
", head thrust suddenly through the open window. 

We arrived at Cologne about three P. M., and stop- 
ped at the Holland, a very good house. They gave 
me aroom overlooking the Rhine and in full view 
of the landing. Opposite me on the other side of 
the river was the small fortified city of Deutz. Here 
the Prussians had a garrison of soldiers, whose music 
was very fine by day, and the theatre on that side, 
which I could see from my window, afforded music 
most of the night. Cologne is an old town, built by 
Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor Claudius. It 
was formerly a free city of the German Empire and 
the seat of the electoral chapter of Cologne. It con- 
tained a large library, galleries of painting, and many 
works of art; but at the decline of the Hanseatic 
league, to which it belonged, this city lost its riches, 
and under the French government many of its works 
of art were removed. It now contains five monas- 
teries, twenty churches, and about seven thousand 
houses. The streets are narrow and dirty, and one 
would think that the inhabitants delighted in the 
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sight of waste water, as it ran from their houses in 
the gutters, and after filling them spread.itself across 
the street. The glory of this city is the old cathe- 
dral. I was told there that it was commenced in 
1048, though gazetteers say 1248, and continued in 
building until the Reformation, after which it hada 
rest of some years. At the time that I was there, only 
the choir with the chapel around it was completed. 
The cathedral is in the form of a cross, four hundred 
feet long and one hundred and eighty wide. The 
choir is two hundred feet high. The nave is sup- 
ported by one hundred columns, of which the mid- 
dle ones are forty feet in circumference. As one 
stands amidst the columns and looks up at the beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows, the top of which appears 
in the dim distance, he feels that God is great and 
has made man in his image, else such works of art 
could never have been accomplished. The towers 
were intended to be five hundred feet high, but at 
this time only two hundred and fifty feet of one were 
finished and twenty-one feet of the other. The king 
of Prussia had just given a large sum to continue the 
work. The large yard of the church was filled with 
dressed stones, carved work, and statuary for the 
building. 

We had a delightful time passing up the Rhine 
on a day-boat, and pleasant company—some from 
London, one from New York, and a Mr. B 
Lowell, Mass., who was making his first trip up 
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the river. He was completely overcome with as- 
tonishment at the grandeur of the scenery. Mr. Clu, 
member of Parliament, of Copenhagen, to whom I 
had been introduced, seemed desirous that I should 
lose nothing of interest in passing. If I was down in 
the cabin to rest my eyes for a moment, he would 
send a young German, who knew all the places, for 
me, saying, “ Mr. Clu says you must come quick, for 
we are going to pass sucha place.” This last gen- 
tleman was a very intelligent traveling companion. 
such as one likes to meet. I shall say nothing of the 
castles and fortifications built on the heights along 
the river, of which so much has been written and 
sung. The peasants were just trimming the grapes 
planted on the terraces, some of them growing in 
baskets so high up that the laborers looked like dolls 
moving amongst the vines. In passing through the 
gorge the captain, as usual, fired the large gun at 
the bow, and as the hundreds of reverberations pass- 
ed from side to side, the effect was indescribably 
grand. We left at Biberich about dark and took an 
omnibus for Wiesbaden, three miles distant, a town 
belonging to the Duke of Nassau, whose palace is 
near there. Here are hot springs. This town is one 
of three by the name of Baden, visited by invalids 
and others for the purpose of using the mineral wa- 
ters. The water at some of the springs is 140° Fahr. 
The town has about twelve thousand inhabitants, 
and as many visitors during the warm season. The 
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famous Kursaal, the gambling-house in this place, is 
approached by two long colonnades, standing on 
each side of a square which contains a fountain and 
a sheet of water. Under the same roof with the col- 
onnades, and extending their whole length, are jew- 
elry and curiosity shops. The Kursaal extends en- 
tirely across the end of this parallelogram, and per- 
sons visiting the large park beyond it are directed 
through that building, I suppose for the purpose of 
attracting them to the gambling-table. In the centre 
of this building is a magnificent hall, used for con- 
certs, which will accommodate a thousand persons. 
On the left hand are cooking apartments, and on the 
right six large gambling-rooms. These rooms are 
splendidly furnished and attended by liveried wait- 
ers. One of these apartments is called the reading- 
room, but the table in the centre is frequently used 
for gambling, when the others are all occupied. 
When going to the park one day I looked in upon 
them. There were about fifty at the tables, and 
among them were anumber of women. While I stood 
there one large Russian lady walked in, stepped up 
to the table, took her purse, laid out her gold and 
silver in two separate piles, took a seat at the table 
and laid down her two silver thalers. The first time 
the roulette turned, the man at the head of the table 
raked hers off with the rest. Without moving a 
muscle of her face, she laid down two eagles from — 
the pile of gold in the same place. I retired to the 
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window with disgust. The man who sat at the head 
of the table handed his rake to another, came to me 
and said he perceived that I was a stranger, and he 
would explain to me the operations of the bank. He 
said that they paid to the Duke sixty-five thousand 
dollars a year for their license, and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year for the rent of the establishment, 
and with all that they made a dividend of sixteen per 
cent. After this he asked me to take a seat at the 
table. Itold him politely that I did not gamble, and 
left the room thinking that if I was wicked enough 
to gamble, I should not be foolish enough to risk my 
money with so small a prospect of gain. Hundreds 
are ruined there every year. After I left, that same 
day, a young gentleman told me that the week before 
a young man, about twenty-two years old, came there 
from England, in less than a week lost many thou- 
sand pounds, and was so destitute that he lent him 
money to go home. I exclaimed, “ How dreadful!” 
He replied, “The worst of it was that he never sent 
the money to me that I lent him.” Every evening 
the Duke’s band played from the balcony towards 
the park to hundreds of persons seated in the area, or 
open grounds, who paid for the music by purchasing 
refreshments that were handed around among them. 
On the Sabbath I attended service at the ducal 
palace. The organ was a fine one, and the singing 
was by about a dozen young persons of both sexes 
who were paid for their performance. They were . 
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dressed in common Dutch garb, but sung finely, 
Every one of them hurried away as soon as they 
had finished the last strain, consequently we had 
no singing after the final prayer: For a Protest- 
ant church there was very little spirituality. 

I went one day alone to the Schiitzendorf, to see 
a tablet, which I had read had been dug from the 
Roman ruins in that place. I had great difficulty in 
finding it. No one of whom I inquired knew any- 
thing about it. At last I went into a large apart- 
ment with no floor, and in the back part of the build- 
ing. Sceing a man with a wheelbarrow at the other 
end, I asked him if he had ever heard of such a 
tablet. He gave the same answer, “ No,” as all the 
others had done. A boy standing near pointed up 
and said, “Is that it?” I looked up, and about fif 
teen or twenty feet above me, there it was, two feet 
long and one wide, of old red sandstone. As well 
as I could make it out in the dim distance, it was 
written in Latin, and devoted to Jupiter as a thank- 
offering by a Roman centurion, who had been cured 
of a deadly malady by using those waters, near the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

I saw one day that Carl Formes was to give a con- 
cert at the —. [had just heard him in Ro- 
chester, and I was glad to have an opportunity of 





hearing him again. On expressing my pleasure, I 
was told that that was his home, and that his dwell- 
ing was near. 

ig he 
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Before I left, I visited the Greek chapel built by 
the duke for his wife, Elizabeth, the Archduchess of 
Russia. He, being a Protestant, seldom attended 
service there, but the chapel was opened on the Sab- 
bath for the benefit of the Russians who were stop- 
ping in town. It wasa perfect jewel of a building, 
of white marble with gilded turrets, and, standing 
on a hill, was visible at a great distance. Before the 
altar lay the full length statue of the duchess in Pa- 
rian marble. The face was beautiful, and said to 
look much like her. In the church was a young 
gentleman whom the duke kept there to guard the 
statue. He said that he had been some years in 
America, and that ever since his return he had been 
employed in that place. He spoke very highly of 
the duke and of his affection for his departed wife. 
I told him I thought it wrong to license that gam- 
bling-house that was ruining so many people. He 
met me with the same excuse that I have so often 
heard at home: “ If he didn’t, somebody else would.” 
I told him I did not know that a duke could fail, but 
in our country we thought that money so acquired 
would eat up the rest of the property. I could but 
think of this conversation when I heard of the late 
seizure of the principalities by the King of Prussia. 

We left Wiesbaden at ten o’clock A.M. for Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where we arrived at two o’clock 
p.M., and stopped at L’Empereur Romain, kept by the 
brother of our host at the Rose in Wiesbaden, and, 
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consequently, were well treated. After dinner we 
rode round the city, went to the palace of Roths- 
child and to the church of St. Bartholomew, where 
we saw an old painting of the saint being burned for 
his religion. The placid and happy countenance of 
the apostle as he looked up towards heaven, showed 
that he was raised above all earthly feeling, and that 
the fierceness of the flames as they blazed around, 
were only regarded as means to transport him to 
glory. We rode tothe cemetery, about two miles 
out, which is a beautiful place, with many large trees 
and some shrubbery. There were many good monu- 
ments near the walks, but the large number of wooden 
crosses standing at the graves, injured the otherwise 
fine appearance of the grounds. 

We went to the Museum, to the Government 
House, or Diet, to the monument of Goéthe, and to 
the house where the great poet spent his days. This 
was a large stone building with a broad stone stair- 
case, with which all those are familiar who have read 
the scenes of his father’s life during the revolution. 
On the lower floor in the great hall lay half a load 
of sand, which presented a very unpoetic appear- 
ance. Perhaps this was for mortar, and as the floors 
were of stone, it could be easily cleaned off. In the 
adjoining room was a large open cupboard, or buffet, 
containing very old china. 

In passing along the city we met many companies 
of soldiers, either drilling or marching, with differ- 
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ent ensigns. I asked why there were so many sol- 
diers parading about, if Frankfort was a free city. 
I was told that when the Diet was in session each 
division of Germany represented, kept their own 
soldiers in the city. We rode over the river to 
Sachsenhausen, a suburb where many of the troops 
were garrisoned. Frankfort was a free imperial city 
in 1150, and ranked first among them in the Diet, 
and is the place where many of the German empe- 
rors have been crowned. It contains fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants. 

One evening we walked through the Jews’ Strasse, 
and went into the house where the Rothschilds were 
born. This is a street of the olden time. Each 
story of the houses extends over the one below it, 
so that from the windows of the upper story one 
could almost shake hands with his neighbor in the 
same story on the opposite side of the street. 

We went from there to Baden Baden, had a weari- 
some ride from ten in the morning till two in the 
afternoon, and stopped at the Zarrenger Hof, a good 
house. They gave me a room looking up into the 
garden. The first sight that presented itself was a 
green bank, about as high as the top of my windows, 
interspersed with pots of flowers and a few rare 
trees. These rendered my room cool, but somewhat 
dark. Ona plateau above this was a garden of ele- 
gant flowers. 

This was a singular looking town. The part con- 
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taining the springs was built on two hills, with a nar- 
row valley between them, affording a little more 
room than necessary for the street and the small 
river which divided them. On one of these hills 
stood the Conversazione, a very imposing building, 
finished with gilded pillars and other ornaments. In 
the centre was the.spring room; on one side were 
parlors handsomely finished and ornamented with 
paintings and curiosities ; on the opposite side were 
the famous gambling-rooms, made attractive by 
everything that would draw in inexperienced youth 
‘as well as old gamblers. Three days before I was 
there, a young man, having lost at the table all that 
he possessed, went out in his madness and stabbed 
himself on the green in front of the house. When 
his death was reported at the table, they ordered the 
body to be removed, without even stopping the game. 
On the opposite hill there are many more springs. 
The Trink Haus is beautifully frescoed. There are 
many large buildings on the side of this hill, and on 
the top is the church in good repair, built in 519. 
We approached it by a long avenue of stairs cross- 
ing many streets, but we walked down by the way 
carriages went up to the church. In our descent 
we passed along some streets where the steam from 
the springs underground rendered the air oppress- 
ive and the stone pavement excessively hot. I hur- 
ried over it feeling much as though I was walking 
over the crater of a volcano. 
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We left Baden Baden at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing for Strasbourg. Before crossing the Rhine near 
that city, we were detained a long time for the usual 
examination of passports and baggage. While wait- 
ing in the omnibus for this to be done, I had an amus- 
ing conversation with two young gentlemen from 
South Carolina, who had been traveling some days 
over that part of Belgium and Germany. One of 
them said, ‘“ Did you pay for two long wax candles 
every morning when you settled your bill ?” 

“Of course I did. I paid for them because they 
were in the bill, though I never lighted but one.” 

“So did I pay for them,” said the other, “and I 
took what I paid for,’ and opening one of the car- 
pet-bags, he said, “ Here are the dougies now. I will 
make some poor person’s heart glad with them.” 

After that I went to hasten the examination of my 
baggage. The inspector put his hand out and said, 
“ Allez, allez, madame /” witha laugh. I returned to 
the omnibus much pleased to escape the ordeal. 

Strasbourg contained about fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, one-third of whom are Protestants. It was fa- 
mous in the Reformation, and has one of the two 
Protestant seminaries in France. Its famous cathe- 
dral founded in the eleventh century, was three hun- 
dred and fifty years in building. It has a tower four 
hundred and seventy-four feet high, built of stone in 
Gothic style, hewn in a way to give it the appear- 
ance of lace. This tower is ascended by more than 
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seven hundred steps, and its clock is a masterpiece 
of mechanism. At noon, at every stroke of the 
great clock an apostle walks out from his seclusion 
in the tower, and looks down upon the people, until 
the whole twelve have made their appearance. I do 
not know whether Judas with his bag was with them. 
It also describes the motions of the planets. 


CHAPTER He 


E were twelve hours in going to Paris, a dis- 
\| tance of three hundred and fifty miles, ar- - 
riving there about midnight. We found 





the city overflowing with people. The 
celebration of the Emperor’s birthday was to take 
place on the following Monday, and although this 
was the Friday night before, two hundred thousand 
strangers had already arrived in the city. As I had 
neglected to write when I would return, I found my 
room occupied by three ladies, but Mrs. H. prepared 
did 
not fare so well, as his room at the Louvre was 





me a screen-cornerin herown room. Mr. H 


already occupied. He was obliged to ride around 
the city for two hours before being able to find a 
resting-place for the remainder of the night. As the 
troops on their return from the war, which had just 
closed in Italy, were to enter Paris on Sunday and 
be reviewed by the Emperor, I went out on Satur- 
day evening to see the preparations. Stages were 
built in Place de Vendome, where there is a monument 
erected to Napoleon I. This monument was wound 
(304) 
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with wreaths and crowned with flowers, with illu- 
minated inscriptions expressing the love of the peo- 
ple for the first Emperor. The railing around it was 
also interwoven with oak, laurel and palm, present- 
ing a very beautiful appearance. The staging from 
which the Emperor was to address the people, and 
the car prepared for the Empress and the Prince 
Imperial, were covered with crimson velvet and hand- 
somely decorated. 

Sabbath morning about eight o’clock the Empe- 
ror, accompanied by his cent gardes, passed up the 
Rue de Rivoli toward the Bastile, to review the troops. 
His guard of fifty riding five yards before, and fifty 
the same distance behind him, presented a fine ap- 
pearance. The Emperor was bowing to the people 
on each side of the street, and as I stood alone in 
the balcony I had one graceful bow all to myself. 
At a little before eleven o’clock I attempted to go 
out to church, but being unable to make my way 
through the crowd on the sidewalk, and hearing the 
music of the approaching troops, I took a seat in the 
balcony, intending to go after they had passed. I 
remained there until three o’clock in the afternoon 
before all had gone by. There were over a hundred. 
thousand troops sent to Italy, and eighty-five thou- 
sand of them returned. These now had been under 
review since eight o’clock in the morning, and hav- 
ing marched through the Boulevards, were coming 
up this way to Champ de Mars. They marched in 
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platoons of twenty, with the commissioned officers 
on horseback between. The street was crowded the 
whole way with people. Among them were hun- 
dreds of ladies accompanied by their servants bear- 
ing large baskets of wreaths of flowers, which they 
were continually handing to the officers and soldiers 
passing by. I observed that the seventy-second and 
fifty-fourth regiments, and the regiments of Zouaves, 
received the most, while those regiments whose col- 
ors were perforated with few balls, had very few 
wreaths of flowers. 

The colors of the Zouaves were literally torn in 
strings. I did not see a piece two inches wide that 
was not perforated with a ball. The other two regi- 
ments mentioned, also showed that they had been 
foremost in battle. I observed also that the officers 
who wore the largest number of medals had not been 
forgotten by the ladies. Some of their horses were 
almost covered with wreaths, having them hanging 
on their ears and over their tails. Two dogs who 
had accompanied them the whole way, were keep- 
ing step together between two platoons, and fre- 
quently bowed their heads to receive the decora- 
tions, wagged their tails, as much as to say, “ Thank 
you for the honor,” and without leaving their places, 
passed on. Two long-haired white goats, which also 
marched side by side between the platoons, and had 
supplied their company with milk, shook their heads 
and refused to receive the wreaths. At last came 
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the cantiniéres. These were the wives of the non- 
commissioned officers, who accompanied the troops 
as nurses. They were dressed in Bloomer costume, 
with overskirt trimmed with lace, and waist fitting 
tightly, and wore their canteens as bustles. Their 
hats were pretty, and as a whole they were much 
admired. It is said that instant death is the penalty 
to any soldier who insults these women. 

Monday was the Emperor’s birth-day. There were 
three hundred thousand strangers in Paris, and all 
had enough to admire. Sabbath evening it was said 
that there was not a loaf of bread in the city that was 
baked before noon of that day. Monday evening I 
went out to see the illumination. The cornice of the 
Hotel de Ville was surrounded by a continuous cir- 
cle of light, and the dome was ornamented with fes- 
toons of different colored lights, The Louvre and 
palace of the Tuileries were ornamented in the same 
way, only still more profusely. The gardens in front 
of the palace had crowns and other devices made of 
large and small lamps of different colors placed on 
the tops of pedestals and pillars. The fences were 
interwoven with figures made of small lights. This 
appearance exceeded any stretch of my imagination, 
even when reading Arabian Nights. No language 
can give an adequate idea of the brilliancy of the 
scene. We stood awhile in front of the balcony 
where the Emperor and Empress were to appear, but 
we had so many things tosee that we left before they 
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came out, which they did soon after. The Emperor 
went around amongst the crowd speaking to his sub- 
jects, and shook hands with one of our company that 
was standing in the place that we had left. We 
passed Place de la Concorde, the statues in which 
were all illuminated from below. All sorts of the 
most splendid fireworks possible were being sent up 
from the banks of the Seine. From the lower part 
of the Place de la Concorde could be distinctly read 
the inscription written in light on the Hotel des In- 
valides, one mile distant. There was one continued 
blaze of light for seven miles. In all this immense 
multitude of people there was no crowding or elbow- 
ing, unless from a foreigner. A Frenchman would 
pass you with a “Pardonnez moi,” in the least possible 
space, and without annoyance. The police said there 
were no intoxicated persons to be found in all this 
crowd. The Emperor opened all the theatres, free 
of charge to the poor, not allowing any tickets to be 
sold to the wealthier classes; granted pardon for all 
political and small offences, and remunerated all 
those who had saved the life of any person or done 
any noble act. I came home much delighted, and 
thoroughly tired, having walked about five miles, 
and all this in addition to a walk taken to Pere-la- 
Chaise the same morning. 

Before breakfast five of us went out early for the 
purpose of visiting the cemetery. As we found no 
omnibus so early, we were obliged to walk. Travel- 
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ers have written so much of Pere-la-Chaise, that I 
will not attempt any description. It formerly be- 
longed to the gardens of Louis XIV., whose chateau 
stood just below it, and bore the name of Mt. Louis. 
From it one gets the best view of Paris and its sub- 
urbs. Here rest the ashes of Heloise and Abelard, 
La Fontaine, Moliere, and of many statesmen and 
philosophers. Scattered over the hill are a large 
number of costly monuments of different forms. The 
graves around are ornamented with wreaths of im- 
mortelles, which many renew every year on the anni- 
versary of the burial of their friends. 1 purchased 
one before entering the grounds, and every one that 
I met scanned me so closely that I suppose they 
thought that I took it from one of the graves. The 
monuments that are open to view are many of them 
decorated with artificial flowers and tinselled orna- 
ments, giving them an appearance very incongruous 
with the solemnity of the place. When descending 
the hill we saw a small procession enter and turn to 
the place where the poor were buried. We hastened 
down in order to witness the ceremony. There was 
a small bier carried in the hand by four men. On it 
was lying a very beautiful child, perhaps three years 
old, having on a little white dress, and a white cloth 
spread over her. She was followed by her parents, 
neat and interesting-looking persons, but plainly clad. 
I think there were two children and four other per- 
sons. These were headed by a priest, who walked 
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so rapidly that the children were obliged to run to 
keep up with him, and we ran also. It was truly a 
race after the dead. The moment they arrived at 
the grave they raised the little corpse. The parents 
attempted to look at it, but at the nod of the priest 
they put the cloth over its face and lowered it, with 
the small board on which it lay, into a rough box 
already in the grave. The priest then pronounced 
a sentence or two and hurried out of the grounds as 
fast as he came in, leaving the distressed mourners 
standing by the grave with only us to weep with 
them. 

I have said that while at Paris I spent much time 
in the Louvre, studying the statuary and paintings. 
I also went so often to the Gobelin that one of 
the men who was working the Empress’s portrait 
said that he felt bound to explain the work more 
particularly to me, and allowed me to step behind 
the screen and see them work. This tapestry is 
named from Giles Gobelin, a dyer of Paris in the 
reign of Francis I., who discovered the secret of dye- 
ing the beautiful scarlet named for him, and many 
other brilliant colors. This manufactory was estab- 
lished in 1667, and put under the care of the painter 
Le Brun. The walls of one of the large rooms are 
entirely occupied with pieces copied from the paint- 
ings of the old masters, of the Italian and French 
schools, and worked with such exquisite skill that 
one can scarcely distinguish them from the works 
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of those masters. When I first looked around the 
room I remarked, ‘“‘ These paintings are splendid, but 
I thought we were coming to see tapestry ;” but on 
approaching a little nearer, I found I was looking at 
tapestry. As the door is thrown open where the pre- 
pared colors are kept carefully corked, the effect 
produced by the intermingling of the brilliant and 
delicate shades is perfectly dazzling. In working 
this tapestry, the piece to be copied, whether portrait 
or landscape, is hung on the wall behind the copyist. 
Before him hangs the warp in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, and by separating the threads in the way de- 
sired, he passes through the small spool or shuttle 
of the necessary color, which he takes from a box at 
his side. After having worked through three or four 
threads, he inserts a thin piece of metal and carefully 
presses the threads together. In one room was a 
carpet on the bars, which the Emperor was having 
made for himself. I need not say that it was beau- 
tiful. The establishment is owned by the govern- 
ment, and the articles produced are mostly given 
away by the Emperor. 

I also visited the churches of Sai Eustache and 
Saint Germain. In the latter I was almost over- 
whelmed by the color and beauty of the windows 
and altar, and by the elegance that surrounded me. 
When the guide said, “This is the church whose 
bell sounded for the massacre of St. Bartholomew,” 
its beauties immediately faded, and indignation took 
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the place of admiration. I turned quickly, saying, 
“JT don’t wish to look any farther, sir.’ He looked 
astonished, and I walked the length of the church as 
rapidly as I could go and left the house. 

I went to Notre Dame alone. They were repair- 
ing the church extensively, and no visitors were al- 
lowed to enter the choir, or audience room. I found 
there was more to be seen in another part of the 
building. I paid a half franc and was taken into the 
rooms where the treasures of the church were kept. 
Among them were the robes worn at the baptisms 
of the children of the different monarchs, also the 
vestments and mitres worn by the Archbishops at 
the different coronations. These were richly em- 
broidered with gold and precious stones, showing 
more clusters of diamonds than I had seen in my 
whole life. Those worn at the coronation of Napo- 
leon I. were particularly splendid. There were also 
protocols of all the Archbishops. They showed me 
the hat and clothes of some holy men of whom I had 
never heard, that, they said, had been murdered. 
They also called my attention to a good painting il- 
lustrating the same. No one showed me the way 
out of the church, and I happened to open the wrong 
door and found myself in the choir, from which visi- 
tors were excluded. This was exceedingly grand, 
but it did not strike me as being more beautiful than 
Notre Dame, of Montreal. While I was looking, one 
of the men who had first shown me round came in 
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and expressed his surprise that I should be in there. 
I told him they allowed me to find my way out as I 
best could, and it was well he took the trouble to 
find me, else I might have got into all the forbidden 
places in the church before I found the right way 
out. I think he understood my apology, but he said 
that he was sorry that I had had so much trouble, 
and I passed out. 

Visitors are especially delighted with the jewelry 
and other shops opening from the colonnade around 
the Palais Royal. This forms a delightful walk in 
the evening, when the shops are brilliantly lighted 
and everything beautiful is exposed in the window— 
the large open square, or court, that is. 

When about to leave Paris I found, to my surprise, 
that I was obliged to get permission to go out of as 
well as to enter the city. For this purpose it was 
necessary to rife about three miles to some dureau, 
and after sitting one hour for my turn to come, I 
handed my passport in, and when, after some time, 
they returned it to me they said coolly that I must 
get the name of the American Minister attached be- 
fore they could give me permission to leave. I then 
was obliged to go another three miles, at which time 
I felt at liberty to complain of the trouble that had 
said, “ Didn’t you know 





been given me. Mr. 
that the tender mercies of the French were cruelty ?” 

But I left the following morning for Boulogne, 
without returning again to the dureau. This city is 
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divided into two towns, the old part and Boulogne- 
sur-mer, which is built on the sea, contains many 
handsome buildings, has a cathedral, and, conse- 
quently, is a city. The pier extends very far into 
the sea, and the pier head is high. It is a fashionable 
walk at evening, and nothing can be more splendid 
and grand than the view of the ocean from the head 
of this pier when the sun is sinking in the distance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


UR boat did not leave till one o’clock at 


CAO |L 
CN night, and we found that paying our pas- 
S é Z| sage would not be sufficient, and that we 
must go again to the authorities and get 
permission to leave. We went and the office was 
closed. When the office was again opened, the gen- 
tleman who was with us omitted my name in the 
number of ladies reported with him. Just before 
the boat left, when the inspector came on board, the 
stewardess came to me and said in a sorrowful tone, 
“My dear madam, you will be obliged to get up and 
leave the boat, for your name has not been entered 
and the office is shut.” 
“J will not do any such thing. A pretty fashion 
to set a lady out on the shore in the middle of the 





night.” 

“What can we do?” said she. 

“Go and tell the inspector that there are no more 
ladies here than belong to that gentleman’s party, 
and that will be the truth.” I heard no more from 
them, and when our boat was in the open sea I 
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breathed freely. Owing to the fog we were detained 
in the river Thames till about noon the next day. 
When the baggage was presented for inspection, we 
found the revenue officer had been with us all the 
way, and had heard much of the conversation with 
regard to the articles brought over. The first lady 
that presented herself was ordered to deliver up a 
piece of silk which she had under her dress, and was 
fined ten dollars. Then a girl who said she was tak- 
ing a bottle of wine to her sick mother, saw half of 
it turned into the river, because they were not al- 
lowed to enter England with a bottle more than half 
full without paying duties. I said to the inspector, 
‘‘Do come to my trunk as soon as you can, for 1 am 
afraid I shall lose all there is in it.” 

“Sit down, madam,” he said, “I will speak to you 
when I am ready.” 

He called me almost the last one. I handed him 
a bottle of Cologne water I bought in Cologne 
on my way out, and from which I had used but 
little. 

“T think the bottle is more than half full,” he said 
on taking it. 

“Then do get a bottle and turn out a part of it, 
and keep it yourself,” said I, “and not pour it into 
the river as you did the wine.” 

This idea was so ridiculous that he laughed, and 
handed the bottle back without speaking. I opened 
my trunk, and he merely raised the lid of the tray 
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and looked at it without disturbing anything. This 
was the eighth time after I left home that my bag- 
gage had been presented for inspection. Officers 
had never in one instance taken the trouble to re- 
move an article. 

The fog rose, and we finally reached the shore. 
I should think by the rabble collected in this street 
near this landing, and the disorder prevailing among 
the cabmen, that this was one of the worst places in 
London. One porter, after receiving his pay, took 
my trunk from the boat to carry to the cab, but he 
set it down ona box by the side of the street, and 
walked away. I was obliged to pay another porter 
for putting it on the cab. I saw no policeman to 
whom I could appeal, and had more trouble in get- 
ting away from there than I had in all my travels in 
Europe. I finally arrived at the cottage, and was 
happy once more to be among my former friends, 
and be able to talk in my native tongue without any 
fear of being misunderstood. 

On the Sabbath I heard Rev. Mr. McGaw, of Not- 
tingham, who supplied Rev. Mr. Sherman’s pulpit. 
His text was 1 Tim.i. 7. He gave a splendid dis- 
course on Christian courage. In the evening some 
friends called to welcome me back. The Sabbath is 
not generally observed in this country as strictly as 
it is with us at home. Persons attend church in the 
morning, but many go out to dine with their friends 
or to make visits in the evening. I felt sometimes 
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as though I had no Sabbath, although I tried to ob- 
serve it as well as I could. 

Monday I went with the Misses L. and Mr. B-— 
to the Zoological Gardens. On our arrival in Lon- 
don, we had some difficulty arising from the incor- 
rect statement of the omnibus men; but I appealed 
to the police, and we were put into the right omni- 
bus and set down at Regent’s Park. After walking 
half a mile we entered the Gardens. There are 
many acres in these grounds, kept by the govern- 
ment at great expense, and containing almost every 
description of animals. We spent the whole day 
wandering around, and I suppose left without having 
a glimpse of half of them. The birds—with large 
rooms full of parrots and cockatoos, would at one 
time amuse us by their clatter, and the larger and 
more splendid fowls attract us at another, while the 
beautiful little birds would be carrying on their own 
concert. Near the entrance of the grounds we 
stopped some time to look at a pretty animal, whose 
name we could not ascertain. I should think he was 
about two feet long and one high; his back and 
sides were shining black; his belly and legs very 
white. He was in a pen about twenty-five or thirty 
feet long. He would run from one end of this 
pen to the other with astonishing speed, and with- 
out stopping turn a somersault, and return with the 
same speed. This he would do about ten times, 
then stop and look at us for a minute, as much as to 
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say, “If you like that, I will go again,” and start off 
in the same rapid manner as before. At another 
place we amused ourselves by throwing from the 
platform where we sat, apples and crackers into the 
fiery red throat of the hippopotamus as he leaned 
his head on the railing, and opened his great jaws as 
if waiting for something. This he did immediately 
after rising from his muddy bed, where he always 
took his rest with all but his head covered with 
water. We saw four giraffes and a number of ele- 
phants, and were amused with the young ones, es- 
pecially the little elephant, which was much taller 
than long. Both he and the young giraffes seemed 
to try to amuse us by their antics, but showed that 
they were acting for pay by waiting each time for 


_ us to give them some good thing to eat. 


Tuesday morning I left early with Mr. and Mrs, 
B—— to visit Windsor Castle. We went by rail to 
London Bridge, took a cab to Charing Cross, where 
we procured a permit, and went five miles to Pad- 
dington Station, where we took the cars, twenty- 
one miles to Windsor. The castle appeared to me 
much larger than I expected. It stands on the edge 
of a village containing about nine or ten thousand 
inhabitants, with a very old church, theatre, etc. 
The present castle was built by William the Con- 
queror, though long before that the Saxon kings 
had a castle here, and there also remains now in the 
corner of the court the ruins of a tower built by 
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Julius Czesar. The grounds are fine, and the terrace 
said to be the noblest work of its kind in Europe. 
From the east terrace a handsome flight of steps 
leads to the new gardens, which are adorned with 
many statues, both of bronze and marble. On the 
east and north side of the castle is the little park, 
which is about four miles in circumference. This 
contains the old tree called “ Hern’s Oak,” immor- 
talized by Shakespeare. The great park is on the 
south side of the castle, and includes the avenue of 
trees, nearly three miles in length, and called “the 
long walk,” at the end of which is the bronze statue 
of George III. The interior of the castle is exceed- 
ingly magnificent. The corridor or gallery extends 
around the south and east sides, is five hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and is richly adorned with 
bronzes, paintings, etc. We were first shown the 
great staircase, half way down which Her Majesty 
meets her royal visitors. Here she met the Empress 
Eugenie, and’ here also a few months after I was 
there, she met an Indian princess, an Ojibwa, from 
Lake Superior. From there we entered the audi- 
ence-chamber, which is hung with ancient tapestry, 
describing Scripture scenes, among which is “The 
conducting of Mordecai around the city,” “The 
crowning of Queen Esther,” and many other very 
large pieces. Here also was a very fine full-length 
portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots. We entered the 
armory, where were richly adorned saddle-cloths, 
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shields, coats of mail, and carriages of the children ° 
of former sovereigns. Next we entered the cham- 
ber of the Knights of the Garter. This was exceed- 
ingly splendid. Their coats of arms covered the 
walls, and their names were inscribed on the broad 
oak panels. 

The state drawing-room is furnished in keeping 
with the purpose for which it was intended. I ob- 
served one elegant table inlaid with fine mosaics, 
and upon it was a very large green vase. I think 
that it was malachite. 

Here is also the Vandyke Hall or gallery devoted 
to the paintings of that master. Aside from the excel- 
lent paintings which adorn the walls, it is truly ele- 
gant; being furnished with green damask bordered 
by gold fringe, it presents a superb appearance. 
The keep or round tower in the centre of the castle 
is a remarkable part of the building. Here James 
I. of Scotland was confined. On the north side of 
the court near the old Roman tower is the cloister, 
the chapel of Cardinal Wolsey, the chapel of Henry 
VIII. and St. George’s Chapel. This last is the place 
where Her Majesty when at Windsor attends church. 
It is built in the florid Gothic style. The inside is 
mostly of carved oak, and the stalls are elaborately 
ornamented with very fine carvings. On the back 
of each are chariots and horsemen in full armor. 
On each canopy are kings and knights in full armor 
and many heraldic representations. The two pews 
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or seats occupied by the royal family, are situated 
one above the other on the right of the altar. The 
upper one where Her Majesty sat, I think was en- 
tered from a door behind. The fronts of these seats 
are enclosed by a kind of ornamental screen-work, 
about two or two and a-half feet high, of Berlin 
iron, which, though made in England, is exquisite 
in its delicate fineness and beautiful representations. 
Back of the altar is West’s large painting of “ The 
Last Supper,” said to be his best work. From the 
roof of the chapel are suspended a great number of 
escutcheons which bear the arms of the Knights of 
the Garter, whose installation takes place in this 
church. The brilliant colors of these contrast finely 
with the dark oak of the roof. Under the altar is 
the entrance to the royal vault, where are deposited 
the remains of George III. and his Queen, George 
IV., the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of Kent, the 
Duke of York, William IV. and his Queen, Edward 
IV. and his Queen, Henry VI., Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour and Charles I., and, since I was there, 
those of the Prince Consort and Duchess of Kent 
have been added to the number. The monument 
of the Princess Charlotte is admired by every one. 
The design is faultless. The princess is lying in her 
bed and her little infant and nurse are beside her. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and naturalness of 
the drapery as it falls around her couch. 

In one of my many visits to the British Museum, 
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I spent two hours in the Nineveh Gallery. There 
being no other visitors there, Mr. Isaacs, the warden, 
explained the cuneiform characters, and read many 
of the inscriptions to me. He also directed me to 
the rooms containing the Grecian statues and Elgin 
marbles, and waited out while I looked at them. 
Last of all, he took me to an unfinished gallery that 
had not been opened, on the slabs of which were 
represented the taking of Lachish, mentioned in the 
Bible. From there he conducted me to the room 
of the Carthage marbles. Here were some busts of 
life-size, the whole done in Mosaic. After all, he 
gave me for my cabinet a piece of a yellow and 
white marble taken from Nineveh. When I left, I 
tried to have him accept some compensation for the 
long time he had spent with me. He refused it, 
saying that he was glad that he had time to be civil 


for once. 
I then met Mr. B——, who accompanied me to 
Mr. J ’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I had some 





business. Inquiring the name of a large building 
situated opposite the park, the man said it was the 
Inn. Then came into my mind where I was, and 
the associations attached to the place. I recollected 
the interesting account in our school books of the 
bribery at that court detected by Matthew Hale. 
This added a double interest to the long avenues of | 
law libraries through which we passed before going 
through the arched gateway. 
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This week I took lodgings at No. 1 Bow Street, 
Cheapside, London, having letters of introduction 
both from Paris and Blackheath to Mrs. Williamson, 
whose husband kept a commercial hotel and family 
boarding-house at that place. She was a very pleas- 
ant Christian lady, moving in the better class in so- 
ciety, and made my stay very agreeable. On the 
Sabbath, the young lady in the family accompanied 
me to Surrey Gardens to hear the Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon. We met a lady of her acquaintance in the 
omnibus, who offered us a seat in the church, other- 
wise we should have had to buy a ticket at the door 
and risk getting a decent seat. As it was, we were 
seated in the centre of the house, and had a good 
view of the preacher. Mr. S. is a good Gospel 
preacher, and uses plain language ; but owing to his 
extempore preaching his sentences are not well-con- 
structed. I think his power lies in the feeling mani- 
fested and in his strong voice, which is susceptible 
of great variation. His falling intonations are won- 
derfully deep and clear. I think that the day I was 
there, there were fully eight thousand persons in the 
house, and that no one would lose a syllable of his 
utterance. I was told by one of his church that he 
did not visit the people, and seldom spoke with per- 
sons who wished to join until they presented them- 
selves for examination. His deacons did all the 
visiting. 

In the afternoon we went to St. Paul’s. Dean 
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Champeney of Whitechapel preached. The choir 
performed Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus with won- 
derful effect. I could almost imagine as these boys 
stood there robed in white, that I was listening to 
the voices of angels, but the dream was broken when 
after having performed their part, they all left the 
church without hearing the sermon. In the evening 
I heard Mr. Spurgeon again in his own church in 
London. 

I spent a very busy week visiting different places in 
the city. Miss N——, the young lady who was stop- 
ping with Mrs. Williamson, accompanied me to the 
Thames Tunnel. We took the boat down the river 
and landed at the old dilapidated pier which leads 
to the tunnel. This tunnel was intended to be thir- 
teen hundred feet long and the top to be fifteen feet 
below the bed of the river. It has two parallel 
arches, each fourteen feet wide, with the partition 
wall pierced by arched passages, allowing commu- 
nication between the two roadways. Only about 
seven hundred feet of this is finished. One arch 
only is lighted, and in the arches opening into the 
other are kept shops, where may be found jewelry 
and all sorts of fancy articles which persons visiting 
the tunnel are supposed to wish to purchase. These 
shops are kept by young girls, who are very atten- 
tive to strangers; but I think the dampness of the 
place will seriously affect their health, for visitors 
sometimes pay for a visit by a slight attack of neu- 
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ralgia. The entrance from the London side 1s com- 
pleted, and the long marble case and rooms through 
which you pass, do honor to Mr. Brunel, the enter- 
prising engineer, whose last work was the Great 
Eastern. 

I spent another day at the British Museum, study- 
ing the shells and examining the medizeval pottery, 
which, I think, occupied three rooms. Some of the 
vases were three thousand years old. One of the 
wardens asked me if I had seen the Portland vase. 
He said that the government gave two hundred and 
fifty guineas for it. It was kept in the public mu- 
seum until one day an insane man came in, struck it 
with his cane, and broke it into a great many pieces, 
some of which were very small. They did not ex- 
pect that they could have it mended, and had draw- 
ings taken of each piece; but since that it has been 
put together, so that it was now very little defaced. 
Pointing to a door, he said -that if I would ring 
that bell, they would let me into a private museum 
where I would see it. I found it in the centre of 
the room and looking quite fresh, with its figures 
perfect. Its value consists in its great age and 
in its being a specimen of a lost art. In this 
room also I saw many valuable specimens of ancient 
jewelry, as well as other objects of interest. Among 
them were rings, crosses and other ornaments, as 
well as the gold snuff-box presented by Napoleon I., 
and a watch owned by Oliver Cromwell, the case of 
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which was half an inch thick. While I was there, 
the bell rang two or three times without being an- 
swered by the warden. At length a certain knock 
brought him to the door, and two French noblemen 
were let in. They seemed delighted with what they 
saw, and especially with the old snuff-box. One of 
them said to the other in French, “ This was owned 
by our Napoleon.” 

Another day I visited the Library of the Museum. 
They are splendid rooms, containing one hundred 
and eighty thousand volumes and sixty thousand 
manuscripts (a few of which are in the hand-writing 
of Washington), also the royal, baronial, and eccle- 
siastical seals, and the autographs of English and 
foreign sovereigns, and of statesmen, military and 
literary persons. Among the original charters was 
a fragment of the Magna Charta demanded by the 
Barons of King John, 15th June, 1215. I did not 
see among them the original charter of Connecticut. 
In the centre of the room was a case containing 
specimens of Oriental manuscripts in various lan- 
guages, one of which was a poem in Sanscrit, writ- 
ten in silver letters on a black ground, with minia- 
tures. Another small volume was written in gold 
letters on a purple ground, with miniatures. Here 
is also a Codex Alexandrinus, containing the Greek 
text of the Holy Scriptures, written on very thin 
vellum in uncial letters. It is one of the two earliest 
copies known to exist, and was probably written A.D. 
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400. It was presented to Charles I. by Cyril, patri- 
arch of Constantinople. There was also a Latin 
Bible written A.D. 800, and a volume of the Koran 
in gold letters, in A. D. 1305. 

On Thursday of this week, I left the second time 
to visit Canterbury and its cathedral. At London 
Bridge I bid good-bye to Mr. B. and family, the last 
of our party to England with whom I had traveled 
and seen much. When I had said the parting word 
and had seen them fairly on their way toward Liver- 
pool, whence they were to embark for my own coun- 
try, and felt also that I should have been with them 
if a good state-room could have been secured, a kind 
of indescribable desolation came over me, and for a 
few moments I felt alone in a strange land. But this 
feeling was soon dissipated by the cheerful counte- 
nance of Dr. S., who came in with his daughter, who 
was to accompany me to Canterbury. 

“Cheer up,” he said, “ you are to follow Chaucer 
to-day, though not accompanied by so many knights.” 

I told him I was satisfied with the one. He gave 
us a pass, and put us into the car himself, which se- 
cured us special attention from the guard. 

From all the approaches to Canterbury, the city 
presents a fine appearance. It had then about eleven 
thousand inhabitants, twenty-one hundred houses 
and fourteen churches, one of which antiquaries 
think was built in the second century. This is a 
very ancient city. It was anciently called Kaerlem, 
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and was built while Haggai, Amos, Joel and Zecha- 
riah were prophets in Israel. We spent some time 
in looking around the city, and when we arrived at 
the cathedral, persons were collecting for service. 
This gave us an‘opportunity to see the Archbishop 
and one or two other dignitaries who were present 
that day. The service was all intoned; the very 
heavy organ was played below, the pipes only com- 
ing up.as a kind of balustrade around that part of 
the choir where the service was read. The high 
altar where Thomas 4 Becket was killed, is at the 
other end of the choir, ascended by many long stone 
steps, which are much worn by pilgrims, who in 
former days crept up them on their knees. On the 
top, the stone on which he was killed is worn also by 
pilgrims. The day that I was there, two French 
priests, who had come to visit the cathedral, knelt for 
along time in the same place. The window back of 
the altar was formerly very beautiful, but was much 
defaced in the time of Thomas Cromwell. 

As this cathedral is situated in the Metropolitan 
See, and under the charge of the Primate of Eng- 
land, I will copy a description given me by a friend, 
who wrote it as a guide to the place: 

“The precincts of the cathedral comprise an area 
three-quarters of a mile incircumference. The prin- 
cipal entrance is on the south side, through Christ 
Church gate, erected by Prior Goldstone in 1517, 
and exhibiting, though greatly mutilated, an elegant 
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specimen of the later style of English architecture. 
The front is richly sculptured and ornamented with 
canopied niches, and consists of two octagonal em- 
battled towers, with a larger and smaller entrance 
between them, the wooden doors of which are carved 
with the arms of the See and those of Archbishop 
Juxon. On the north side is the library, containing 
a valuable collection of books and a series of Gre- 
cian and Roman coins. In the centre is an octagonal 
table of black marble, on which is sculptured the his- 
tory of Orpheus, surrounded with various hunting 
pieces. A passage from the north transept of the cathe- 
dral to the library, leads into a circular room called 
“ Bell Jesus,” the lower part of which is of Norman 
character ; it is lighted by a dome in the centre, near 
which is placed the font removed from the nave of 
the cathedral. On the east side of the cloister is the 
chapter house, a spacious and elegant building, con- 
taining a hall ninety-two feet in length, thirty-seven 
feet in width, and fifty-four feet in height. On the 
sides are the ancient stone seats of the monks, sur- 
rounded by a range of trefoil-headed arches, sup- 
porting a cornice and battlement. The east and 
west windows are large, and enriched with elegant 
tracery, and the roof, of oak, is paneled and decor- 
ated with shields and other ornaments. The clois- 
ters form a spacious quadrangle, on each side of 
which are handsome windows of four lights; the 
vaulted stone roof is elaborately groined and orna- 
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mented at the points of intersection with nearly seven 
hundred shields. Against the north wall is a range of 
stone seats, separated from each other by pillars sup- 
porting canopied arches; on the east side, a doorway 
leading into the cathedral and a Norman archway, 
leading to the dormitory; on the south side is an 
arched entrance leading to the Archbishop’s palace, 
the only remains of which are intermixed with the 
prebendal houses and offices: among these are the 
treasury, a fine building in the Norman style of 
architecture, the registry having a Norman stair- 
case, and the remains of the chapel of the infirmary. 
It is hardly possible, in these days, to conceive of 
the immense wealth displayed on high occasions by 
the cathedral, and Erasmus tells us that he ‘ should 
think the richest monarchs the merest beggars in 
comparison to the high altar alone. For celebration 
of divine service in this church with pomp and sol- 
emnity equal to its splendor, the vestry was filled 
with jewelry, candlesticks, cups, pixes and crosses 
of every size, made of silver and gold, many of them 
richly and curiously wrought, with mitres and pas- 
toral staves, with vestments and copes, almost with- 
out number, of all sorts and colors of damask and 
velvet, all so richly embroidered and mixed with 
gold and silver, that the weight of many of them 
was almost beyond the strength of the wearer.’ * * * 

“ A triple flight of steps leads from the nave into 
the choir, which are separated by a stone screen of 
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exquisite workmanship. The roof, which is plainly 
groined, is supported on slender shafted columns, 
alternately circular and octagonal, with highly en- 
riched capitals of various designs. This part of the 


.structure is chiefly in the English, intermixed with the 


Norman style, which prevails also in the triforium 
and other parts of the choir, and in the eastern tran- 
sept. The Archbishop’s throne on the south side of 
the choir near the centre, and the stalls of the dean 
and prebendaries, are strikingly elegant. A new 
altar-piece in accordance with the prevailing style 
of architecture, has been in later times erected with 
the Caen stone of St. Augustine’s monastery. 

“The whole length of the cathedral from east to west, 
is five hundred and twenty-nine feet ; the length of 
the choir, one hundred and seventy-eight feet ; of the 
eastern transept, one hundred and fifty-four feet, and > 
of the western, one hundred and twenty-four feet. 
Under the whole edifice is a spacious and elegant 
crypt, the several parts of which correspond with 
those of the cathedral; the western part is in the 
Norman style, and the eastern in that of the early 
part of English architecture. The vaulted roof, 
which never fails to attract the admiration of visit- 
ors, is supported on massive pillars, of which the 
prevailing character is simplicity and strength, 
though occasionally sculptured with foliage and 
grotesque ornaments. Near the south end of the 
western transept are some remains of a chapel 
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founded by Edward the Black Prince in 1363, con- 
sisting of the vaulting of the roof, supported by one 
column in the centre. Near the centre of the crypt 
are the remains of the chapel of the Virgin, at the 
east end of which was her statue in a niche, sup- 
ported on a pedestal, sculptured in basso relievo with 
various subjects, among which the Annunciation may 
be distinctly traced. The western part is still called 
the French church, from its having been given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the French refugees, who fled to 
England after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

“ The cathedral contains many splendid and inter- 
esting monuments and other memorials of the arch- 
bishops and other dignitaries of the church, and of 
illustrious persons who have been buried within its 
walls. Inthe arches surrounding the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, is the tomb of Henry IV. and his 
queen, Joan of Navarre, whose recumbent figures, 
arrayed in royal robes, are finely sculptured in ala- 
baster ; the monument of the Black Prince, whose 
efigy in complete armor and in a recumbent pos- 
ture, with his hands raised in the attitude of prayer, 
is finely executed in gilt brass, and surmounted by a 
rich canopy, in which are his gauntlets and the scab- 
bard of his sword. There is also a cenotaph of 
Archbishop Courtenay, with a recumbent figure of 
that prelate in his pontificals. In the north aisle 
choir are the splendid monuments of Chicheley and 
Bourchier. In the chapel of the Virgin are monu- 
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ments to the memory of six of the deans, and in that 
of St. Michael are those of the Earl of Somerset and 
of the Duke of Clarence, second son of Henry IV., 
whose effigy, with that of the duchess in her robes 
and coronet, is beautifully sculptured in marble. 
Here are also the monuments of Archbishop Lang- 
ton and of Admiral Sir George Rook. In the south 
aisle of the choir are those of the Archbishops Rey- 
nolds, Walter, Kemp, Stratford, Sudbury and Me- 
opham, and within an iron palisade on the north side 
of Becket’s crown is the tomb of Archbishop Pole, 
the last of the archbishops buried in the cathedral. 
The chapel of the Holy Trinity opens into this part. 
In this chapel is preserved the ancient stone chair on 
which the archbishops are crowned, and here also 
was the gorgeous shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, which 
attracted pilgrims from all parts and brought im- 
mense wealth to the cathedral. Erasmus saw this 
before it was shorn of its glory, and, writing of Bec- 
ket’s shrine, he says: ‘A coffin of wood, which cov- 
ered a coffin of gold was drawn up by ropes and 
pulleys, and then an invaluable treasure was discov- 
ered; gold was the meanest thing to be seen there; 
all shone and glittered with the rarest and most pre- 
cious jewels of an extraordinary size; some were 
larger than the egg of a goose.’ 

“There are several towers which have been built 
at different times: Dunstan’s, Oxford, Arundel, and 
Bell Harry Tower, two hundred and thirty-five feet 
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high, which was formerly called St. Michael’s, and 
had a gilded cherub on its top. At nine different 
times parts of this cathedral have been destroyed by 
fire, and being, consequently, as many times rebuilt, 
exhibits different styles of architecture. It was fin- 
ished as it now is about 1400. But some part of the 
present structure was built as it now is, more than 
two hundred years before that time.” 

I have not copied half the description given me, 
but when the object is not visible, minutiz become 
wearisome. 

We went from here to the Church of St. Martin’s, 
which is situated three-quarters of a mile east, and 
can be distinctly seen from Queen Elizabeth’s bed- 
chamber, situated over one of the portals of the 
cathedral. This church is built of large Roman 
brick ; it was first used for heathen worship, and was 
consecrated to the worship of Christ in 188 of the 
Christian Era, when one of the heathen princes was 
converted to Christianity. This is said to have been 
the first Christian church in England, although be- 
fore this time many Druids and other pagans in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, were converted to the 
Christian religion through the influence of mission- 
aries sent from the Roman Empire. History records 
that Joseph of Arimathea was one of these. This 
church was in good repair, and in later times was 
fitted up with small Gothic windows with stained 
glass. There is a yew tree in the yard shading the 
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church door, said to be fifteen hundred years old. 
I brought away one of its branches. In the church 
was a stone sarcophagus, which our guide said con- 
tained the body of the first heathen queen who was 
converted to Christianity. Whether this is so, I 
know not, or whether it contains the body of Bertha, 
the Christian princess of France, who married Ethel- 
bert, the fifth king of Kent, on which occasion Pope 
Gregory despatched forty ecclesiastics eminent for 
their learning, under St. Augustine, on a mission to 
convert the English people to Christianity, or, more 
truly, to bring the already existing and independent 
Christian churches of England under the Roman 
See. 

From there we went to Dane John’s Field. This 
is a place of public resort, laid out in spiral walks 
and planted with shrubbery and lime-trees. In the 
centre is an artificial mound, which is surmounted 
by a high pillar, on which are recorded benefactions, 
among which is that of three hundred dollars per 
annum, by the corporation, for keeping the prome- 
nade in order. From the top of the hill is one of the 
- finest views of the city. On the side towards the 
river is a broad and high wall, having its sides turfed, 
which forms a beautiful and sightly promenade. 
This is supposed to have been built by the Danes, as 
one part of it is connected with the castle, and on 
one part of the wall three lookouts still remain. On 
the promenade is a sun-dial, supported by a hand- 
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some marble pedestal, sculptured with emblematical 
representations of the seasons. 

We were so much interested in our sight-seeing 
that it was almost night before we left the place, and 
we were obliged to take the evening train to Lon- 
don, which brought us to Lewisham a little after 
midnight. We found the doctor in his library writ- 
ing, who said he was not at all alarmed at our ab- 
sence; he thought each capable of taking care of the 
other. I retired feeling abundantly satisfied with 
the labors of the day. 

The following morning I went with Miss M 





to 
the Apsley House. The present Duke of Wellington 
spends a part of his summers out of the city, during 
which time his house is open to visitors, who find 
admission by tickets. His steward and servants re- 
main in the house to conduct visitors through the 
rooms. On this day the house did not happen to be: 
open. Besides, we had neglected to procure tickets. 
When we rang the bell the steward told us that the 
house was not open for visitors, but asked us into 
the reception-room. When he found that I was an 
American, he expressed much regret that I should 
be troubled to come again, and said that perhaps I 
would like to look at the busts and bronzes that stood 
around the room. Then opening the door into the 
large hall, he invited me to look at the statue of Na- 
poleon, by Canova, which the Duke brought to Eng- 
land after the battle of Waterloo and the surrender 


15 
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of Paris. This fine work of art is much larger than 
life. It stands in the hall at the foot of the great 
stair-case, at some distance from either wall, giving 
persons ample room to study its perfect proportions. 
A young lady commenced criticising the toes, say- 
ing they were too large. I said to the attendant, 
“You will excuse this young lady, knowing that she 
is English. You will find few Americans that would 
venture to criticise the works of Canova.” 

On Sabbath morning I attended the church of the 
Rev. Baptist Noel. He endeavored to show in his 
sermon that the duty of the pastor was to instruct 
and comfort the members of the church; he was no- 
where in the New Testament required to preach and 
labor for the conversion of sinners; this was the duty 
of the evangelist and the layman. 

In the afternoon I heard the Rev. Mr. Melville, 
who preached during that month at St. Paul’s. I 
was glad to hear this old gentleman, whose writings 
I had often read. His sermon was a powerful one, 
wherein he condemned the worldliness and love of 
amusement prevalent among professing Christians. 

In the evening I heard the Rev. Newman Hall, in 
his own church, in an eloquent discourse to young 
men, from the text, “Thou shalt not surely die.” He 
brought out with great energy the central idea that 
every temptation presented to young men was ac- 
companied by the suggestion of the adversary, It will 
not injure, or “ Thou shalt not surely die.” 
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Having procured our tickets, we were intending 
to visit the house again on the following Tuesday, 
and the same evening I was to leave for Scotland. 
On Monday evening I received a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Reading, who had a sister residing in 
- Rochester with whom I was acquainted. He in- 
vited me to come, if possible, and stop a while with 
them; if not, to write them, and they would come 
up to London and see me. I mention the letter be- 
cause it seemed strange that I should so soon receive 
it. It was written in the morning and directed in 
the following manner: “Miss M. B. Allen, from 


America, who was traveling with Mr. B and fam- 





ily, had been stopping at Blackheath, and was now in 
London. To the care of Mr. Peabody.” This letter 
was received by me before two o’clock the same day. 
It appeared that Mr. B , before he left, had men- 
tioned to Mr. Peabody that I was to return with them, 





and accidentally mentioned where I was stopping. 
I showed my letter to Dr. S., who had kindly marked 
my way to the north, telling me what places would 
be most interesting to visit on my way to Edinburgh. 
He said, “ You can just as well go south as north, 
writing that you will be at Reading to-morrow even- 
ing. I will put you on the South-Eastern train; you 
will have an opportunity of seeing the country, and 
you can come around and be at Reading at evening. 
From there you can visit Oxford: so, on the whole, 
your letter has been very opportune.” 
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Tuesday morning two young ladies, Miss N 
and Miss H——, accompanied me to Apsley House. 
The carpets in all the large rooms in the front of the 
house were taken up and lay in rolls at the side of 
the room. The floors were all waxed, and so highly 
polished that they were slippery as ice. In the re- 
ception-room were twenty or thirty pairs of over- 
shoes, of different sizes, made of listing. Each visitor 
was obliged to put on a pair of these over his shoes 
before entering the room. It had been raining, and 
I had on rubbers, but a servant puta pair of these 
shoes over all, which gave my feet a formidable ap- 
pearance. When we entered the drawing-room we 
found about twenty persons all similarly shod, among 
whom were two or three who belonged to the nobil- 
ity. Some were trying to skate, others to dance, 
and all were uproarious with laughter at the sight 
of their feet. The rooms and furniture were in keep- 
ing with the mind who had:left them. There were 
many fine paintings, among which was a large one 
representing the Battle of Waterloo, and others rep- 
resenting his victories in other places. There was 
avery large number of portraits, among them his 
own, and those of all the sovereigns of the Holy Al- 
liance. But the company were much interested in 
two gold statuettes, over a foot high, representing 
the Duke and Count d’Orsay in military costume, 
mounted on fully caparisoned chargers. I went 
down before the others, lest I should not reach the 
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cars in time. After the servants had disrobed my 
feet, | was hurrying away when one of the attend- 
ants stopped me, saying that I would not be paid for 
coming if I did not see the presents and other arti- 
cles in the museum. He led me to a large room, in 
the corner of which stood the camp bedstead of the 
Duke; it appeared none too long for a boy of four- 
teen. Near it was a common tin pan, plate, and a 
few other very plain tin utensils always used by him 
on the field. There was also his white coat, which 
he wore in battle, his dress and undress military 
costume, some swords that had been presented him, 
implements of warfare, and curiosities brought from 
different countries. These were arranged from his 
camp-bed on part of two sides of the room as far as 
the door which we entered. From his bed the other 
way commenced the display of things that had been 
presented to him. These also extended around the 
other way to the same door of entrance. The ap- 
pearance of these was exceedingly magnificent. 
There were all manner of curious things of gold and 
silver, with three or four table services, beautifully 
wrought. These had been given him by the corpo- 
rations of different cities, and by crowned heads, in 
consideration of his services. One silver waiter, 
nearly three feet long, containing a service of rare 
workmanship, and many other pieces of gold and 
silver were given him by the King of Spain. I had 
only time to glance at these different articles, and, 
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with a sigh for the memory of a man whom so many 
had delighted to honor, I hurried away and was set 
down at London Bridge, where Dr. S. put me into a 
first-class carriage and I was soon proceeding rapidly 
on the South-Eastern railroad. 

After a time three ladies got into the same carriage, 
one of whom had been stopping a while at Bucking- 
ham Palace. She had much to say in favor of Her 
Majesty and the Princess Victoria, who married 
Frederick William, of Prussia, and amused us by 
many court anecdotes. Two of the ladies took out 
their embroidery and went to work. I took some 
fancy knitting, that I had in my satchel, and remarked 
that I could not afford to be outdone by English la- 
dies. They asked me if I was an American, and 
learning that I was, they took great pains to point 
out every thing by the way that they thought would 
interest me, showed me the house of Tupper of the 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” and pointing to one place 
that could be seen at a distance, as we passed along, 
they told me that that house returned two members 
of Parliament. They made my ride exceedingly 
pleasant, and when towards night we arrived at the 
depot, where their carriage and servants stood wait- 
ing for them, I bid them good-bye with regret, and 
was left the rest of the way to enjoy my own com- 
pany. 

Arriving at Mr. P——’s, I found that they had been 
to the depot for me on the arrival of every direct train 
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from London. When I told them the route that I 
came, they supposed that I had come that way by 
mistake. They exclaimed, “Why, my dear lady, 
you have come sixty miles out of your way.” When 
they found that I did so purposely, they were much 
relieved. I found this a very pleasant family of 
eleven children, with a rosy-cheeked, sprightly 
mother. 

tier teazMuis...P walked with me round the 
town. We visited one church just finished, of which 
a brother of Mr. P was the architect; the style 
was modern, light and beautiful, and contrasted finely 
with the sombre edifices of former times. Having 








finished our walk, she took me into the house of her 
husband’s mother, who was waiting anxiously to see 
me, because I had come from the home of her daugh- 
ter in the Western world. Mrs. P received me 
cordially and insisted on my stopping with her. I felt 





that I had not much time to spare, for before leaving 
London I had taken my passage on the Persia for 
home. It was to sail the first of November, this 
being the earliest that I could obtain a state-room, 
but I yielded to her solicitations and remained one 
day, and then something more interesting was found 
to be seen, until I had prolonged my stay over a 
week. | 

The daughters of the first family I mentioned were 
at home for their summer vacation and contributed to 
make my stay pleasant. The first day that I was there, 
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another son of the elder Mrs. P. called to lunch. 
We had some talk upon architecture, and after he 
returned to his office he sent me four large quarto 
volumes containing plates of all the cathedrals in 
England, and descriptions of their different styles of 
architecture, as well as the time in which the style 
prevailed. A study of these helped me to appreciate 
the buildings I afterward visited. 

One day the young ladies went with me to a chalk- 
pit in Berkshire. This pit was in the side of a cliff, 
which was many feet high on one side, where they 
were then digging the chalk. As we had no chalk 
pits in America, my ideas of them were unformed. 
I did not even know that they were filled with nod- 
ules of flint. I was so delighted with these that I 
picked up as many as I could carry, which made me 
look, very much to the amusement of the young la- 
dies, as if I had been tending a flouring-mill. When 
I had succeeded in breaking some of these nodules, 
I found in the centre of each one a circular cavity 
lined with chalk. 

I was invited to spend the day at Mrs. P. "S, :the 
wife of the architect. I found her a very accom- 
plished lady, and the author of a late history of Eng- 
land used in the schools, She gave mea copy, and 





after I returned home I found it very valuable in my 
own seminary. 

One very fine old ruin in this town is the remains 
of an abbey founded by Henry I. for the Benedic- 
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tines, in 1112. Adjoining the walls of this abbey is 
a Roman Catholic church, the corner-stone of which 
was laid by Thomas a Becket. In the wall of this 
ruin was a stone box or coffin, which was said to 
have once contained the body of Henry. The top 
was gone, and it did not appear to me large enough 
to have held the body of a full-grown person. We 
called on the priest in the house joining the church. 
I made many inquiries of him. He treated us very 
politely, but seemed to be more ignorant than we 
were. He seemed to have very little veneration for 
the Archbishop who laid the stone and, I think, gave 
the font that he showed us. The walls of this ruin, 
six feet thick, appeared to me to have been built of a 
kind of flint-stone, laid in cement, containing shells, 
and very difficult to break. These shells were bi- 
valves, and in some parts which had been battered 
down, they remained nearly whole and resisted all 
my efforts to break them off. The windows were 
large and round at top. This abbey was said to 
have been battered down by Henry VIII. The ab- 
bey grounds are now enclosed as a garden or park, 
called the Forby, and are handsomely laid out and 
contain many rare and beautiful shrubs. 
Reading is an old town which existed in the time 
of the Saxons, and was taken by the Danes after 
they had defeated Alfred the Great. It acted a dis- 
tinguished part in the expulsion of John, Charles I. 
and James II., and was the birth-place of Archbishop 
53 
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Laud, Merrick the poet, and Belgrave, the mathema- 
tician. It is situated on the river Kennet, and has 
about twenty-two thousand inhabitants. 

I visited two schools in this place. The teachers 
treated me very politely, and explained their system 
of teaching and their school books. I found the 
standard to be much lower than ours at home. They 
showed me also two old coins that had been found 
among the ruins of the abbey. On the obverse of 
one was the head of a Roman emperor; on the re- 
verse, the Coliseum; this was thirteen hundred 
years old. The other was a gold coin, turned black, 
struck off in England. 

The vacation of the Misses P. expired, and they 
returned to school to Summertown, three miles out 
of Oxford. Mr. C., whose wife kept this ladies’ 
school, had charge of the University Press in Ox- 
ford. He immediately sent me an invitation to visit 
Oxford and call upon him, and he would show me 
around and then take me to the seminary. Looking 
among my letters of introduction, I found that I had 
already a letter of introduction to this gentleman ; 
so with the two I had no hesitancy in going. 

On arriving at Oxford, I called as directed at the 
office of Mr. C., at the University Press buildings, 
and found him very busy reading proof. He re- 
ceived me cordially. I took a seat on the sofa until 
he had finished what they were waiting for. He 
then showed me over the University Press buildings. 
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In one room were twenty presses worked by boys, 
about fifty workmen in all. In another were tons 
of unbound books piled up in the centre of the room. 
I looked at them, and found they were all of one 
kind, a Greek class-book. I said that I thought it 
was a very large edition. He then explained to me 
that this Press was owned by the University, and 
printed the books the students used and bound them 
as each class needed them. 

“That pile has been printed fifteen or twenty 
years,” he said, “and you see they are not gone yet.” 

I told him that our students would want a new 
class-book before that time. He then accompanied 
me through the city. A romantic feeling came over 
me, and I felt that I was really in Oxford, the place 
that had raised up so many great men and killed so 
many good ones, the place where Latimer, Ridley 
and Cranmer were burned, the place where their 
monuments now stand. We looked at these before 
visiting the colleges. We went to University Col- 
lege, where there is a bust of Alfred the Great, who 
at one time resided in Oxford. He was said to have 
founded this college, but this is now thought to be a 
mistake. We went also to Baliol College; but be- 
fore entering it we stood upon the cross inserted in 
the pavement in the street before it, to show the 
place where Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer were 
burned. Wickliffe was educated in this college, and 
afterwards was elected warden of Canterbury Col- 
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lege. I was told that Oxford had thirty thousand 
students ; but thisnumber was greatly reduced soon 
after by the behavior of the monks, who broke with 
him while he was professor at Baliol College, on 
account of his attacking their theory that Christ was 
a beggar, which they had pleaded to justify them- 
selves in procuring money by that means. I saw 
the desks where Latimer and Cranmer read their 
theses and made their defence. In another college 
I went into the lecture-room, and saw the desk 
where Cardinal Wolsey lectured to the students. 
I then excused myself from going home with Mr. 
C. to dinner, took a guide and visited different 
places. I went to the new museum, by the way of 
the long avenue of trees, stopping every few mo- 
ments to admire the beautiful prospect around me. 
The museum was not then finished. It was a splen- 
did building, in Gothic style, with a dome like the 
Louvre. When we arrived there, we found that it 
was not open to the public. One of the workmen 
on the outside, said to me, “Go to the front door 
and they will not object to your entering.” We did 
so, and were shown through the building. We soon 
found ourselves in the inner corridor looking over 
the beautiful balustrade into a quadrangle two hun- 
dred feet square, with Gothic arches supported by 
marble pillars, and surmounted by a glass dome or 
roof. I understood that this was intended for a con- 
servatory or botanical garden. Prof. Phillips, who 
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had charge of it, lives in a house near, built in the 
same style. I returned to Christ Church College, 
went into the hall, and looked at the many portraits 
there. The people were collecting for service in 
the church, where I was told Dr. Pusey always at- 
tended, and that he did not conduct the service, but 
that I should know him from the fact that one of the 
choir always left the singers and carried him a book. 
The choir was composed of boys, dressed in white 
robes, and as one of them passed me with a book, I 
looked around and saw the old gentleman sitting a 
seat or two back at my left. He looked very feeble, 
and I imagined that his countenance seemed to say, 
“Tam a persecuted man.” The singing was excel- 
lent, and I enjoyed attending service in the cathe- 
dral church of the bishopric of Oxford. This was 
built by Cardinal Wolsey, but when one transept re- 
mained unfinished, Henry VIII. completed it, and 
took the credit of the whole. 

Mr. C. returned for me, but as it had commenced 
raining, he placed me in a Bath-chair, when I had 
the novel experience of riding through the streets 
of Oxford in a small carriage drawn by a man in- 
stead of a horse. This is a carriage with a calash 
top, with a boot up to the neck, so that one is en- 
tirely defended from the storm. They draw you on 
the sidewalk rapidly, but with great care, and it is 
an admirable conveyance either in a storm or when 
one is dressed for a party. 
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That evening Mr. C. took me home with him to 
Summertown, where I met his amiable wife and 
beautiful little girl and some intelligent teachers, 
and spent the evening delightfully. Before it was 
time to retire, I felt as much at home as though I 
were visiting old acquaintances. The English peo- 
ple possess a tact which constitutes the base of true 
politeness, that of making you feel very much at 
your ease, and while they are doing everything they 
can to serve you, leading you to suppose that they 
are acting for their own pleasure instead of your 
comfort. I was much fatigued, and had taken some 
cold. Although it was but the middle of Septem- 
ber the night was chilly, and when I went up to my 
room I found, as well as other comforts, a large bot- 
tle of hot water in the foot of my bed. I mention 
this to show the care that the English people take 
of their guests. 

After spending an hour in the school in the morn- 
ing, I returned to Oxford, and Mr. C. devoted his 
time to me until afternoon, when I again went home 
with him. We visited the other colleges, went to 
the top of two, walked around the roof for the pur- 
pose of seeing the city on all sides, and visited the 
Bodleian and Radcliff Libraries. The former, in 
Merton College, is said to be the best library in Eu- 
rope. It has over three hundred thousand volumes 
and many valuable manuscripts. The librarian, who 
was a friend of Mr. C., took great pains to explain 
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everything to me, showed me a copy of Wickliffe’s 
Bible, and, I think, the original manuscript, also 
many old illuminated works, which the weakness of 
my eyes prevented me from examining. He also 
took me into the fine hall where the students receive 
their degrees, and invited me into the desk that I 
might have a better view of the room. It is circu- 
lar or oval, and seats three thousand persons. The 
meeting between the Kings of Prussia and Austria 
and the Prince of Wales took place in this room, 
A.D. 1813. Inthe museum of one of the colleges I 
saw the lantern used by Guy Fawkes in the Gun- 
Powder plot. 

Oxford is a very beautiful town, situated at the 
confluence of the Isis and Cherwell, and not far from 
the Thames. The University consists of twenty 
colleges, founded between 1264 and 1746,and four 
schools or halls, supplied with the best professors, 
where poor scholars are helped up to the regular 
classes and good scholars advanced beyond them. 
They return four members to Parliament; two for 
the city and two for the colleges. 
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«\|FTER two days’ visit at Summertown, dur- 





y| ing which time I endeavored to accomplish 
a month’s labor of sight-seeing at Oxford, I 
took the north-western train, and was soon 
at Leamington, from which place I went to visit 
Kenilworth Castle. I entered the gate and passed 
through into the inner court, where a flock of sheep 
were feeding or quietly resting on the green slope. 
I stopped, and looking up at the massive ruins, which 
in their glory had been occupied by seven different 
sovereigns and their brilliant courts, I thought, Is it 
so? Has all this splendor at length degenerated to 
a sheep-fold? Just then one of these innocent ani- 
mals came running towards me, and seemed to an- 
swer my question, “Yes. The splendor has passed 
away, and with it the oppression also. You can now 
pass freely over these ruins; there is no restraint 
and no danger.’ The keep is empty, the glory is 
departed from the chapel, and the hall alone fur- 
nishes a glimpse of its former greatness. This is 
eighty-six feet long and forty-five wide. The walls 
(352) 
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of this castle are sixteen feet thick in some parts. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his “Kenilworth,” is said to 
have given an accurate description of it as it was in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, and its lofty windows 
remain somewhat entire. I went a little way into 
the keep, or Czesar’s tower, which was the original 
fortress. 

In the ruin of the chapel I found a picnic party of 
about twenty misses with their teacher, a Quaker 
lady, from a schoolin Birmingham. She asked me 
if | had ever met Grace Greenwood, and when she 
learned that she had at one time been a member of . 
my school, she seemed delighted, said the lady stop- 
ped with her a while when she was in England, and 
urged me to take some refreshment with them. 
Upon my declining, she said, “I beg thee to accept 
a crosscut bun,” which reminded me of the couplet, 
“One a penny, two a penny,” etc. I took it, and 
after a little pleasant conversation, I left, after look- 
ing over the wall on the entrance below, where was 
formerly the beautiful lake which Queen Elizabeth 
crossed when she passed into the castle by her pri- 
vate entrance, and which is now only a marsh of 
rushes. 

From here I went to Warwick. The omnibus set 
me down at the Woolsack, to the hostess of which I 
had a letter. She gave me her own room, the house 
being very full, in consequence of an encampment for 
two days of the yeomanry of England, which was to 


en 
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be reviewed the next day by the Earl of Warwick. 
After dinner I went to St. Mary’s Church. Being 
unable to gain admission, I was just leaving, when a 
carriage drove up with three ladies, driver and foot- 
man. I saw that there was a coat of arms on the 
carriage, and I presumed that the lady belonged to 
the nobility, and was going to show some friends 
the church. She asked me if I had been in. I told 
her there was no admittance. 

“ Stop a little,” said she, “I will see that the church 
is opened, and I will show you all over with these 
ladies.” 

She went herself for the sexton, who soon came. 
She explained everything about the church, and took 
us into the Beauchamp chapel, a beautiful specimen 
of Gothic style, said to be the handsomest in Eng- 
land with the exception of the chapel of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey. Here were some curious 
monuments, among which was a splendid one of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and another 
one to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth. The church has a lofty tower, which is 
supported by piers, through which carriages may 
pass. 

I thought best to go to Stratford and spend the 
night, and to go to Warwick when there were fewer 
people in town. We had a pleasant company in the 
omnibus, who rendered the ride interesting by re- 
lating some anecdote of many of the places which 
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we passed. We arrived at the Shakspearean Hotel 
after sundown; consequently too late to visit any 
places of note. 

I went early in the morning to the place where 
Shakspeare was born. This has been partially re- 
paired, but the low-walled room remains as it was. 
Its walls were entirely covered by the names of vis- 
itors. As I should not like to have my rooms de- 
faced by so ridiculous a practice, I did not add mine 
to the number. The old stone floor and high man- 
tel-piece were still there, On one side was a recess 
where the poet slept ; it was now occupied bya high 
fiddle-backed chair of more recent date. The cham- 
ber where he first saw the light was also very low 
and contained many views and curiosities, which 
- were for sale. | 

I went to the church where Shakspeare was buried. 
I inquired the way of a gentleman that I met. He 
said that I could not get into the church so early as 
that without some assistance, but that he knew where 
the key was, and would get it and show mein. The 
church stood on the bank of the Avon, and we ap- 
proached it through a fine avenue of lime trees. 
Near the chancel stood the bust of Shakspeare, and 
just before it he and his wife were buried. I went 
into the school-room of the chapel, and when I was 
returning from the church, a gentleman came out of 
the house on the opposite corner of the street, and 
saluting me with, “ Good morning,” said that he was 
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Mr. , a physician, and that he saw me pass down 
to the church with a gentleman with whom he was 
acquainted. He knew that I was a stranger and 
thought perhaps I might be an American, and if I 
would like to walk in the garden I could see a mul- 
berry tree that Shakspeare planted. The house in 
which he lived after he was married had stood on the 
corner of that lot. We went to the mulberry tree, 
which had the appearance of great age. I supplied 
myself with leaves, and picking a few flowers from 





the garden, returned to the house. He told me that 
he had had charge of a Miss B. from America, whom 
he thought hopelessly ill. He spoke very highly of 
her, and seemed pleased that I had met her. Every 
time I called him “doctor,” he begged my pardon, 
and said “ Mr.” Finally he told me that although 
he had practiced a number of years, he never had 
taken his second degree from the college of sur- 
geons, and was not allowed the title of doctor. This 
explained to me why I had so often heard after I 
came to England, practicing physicians called Mr. 
Coming out of the house I noticed in the front hall 
a wheelbarrow mounted with silver. He said it was 
presented to him (I think by some corporation or 
company) because he wheeled the first load of dirt 
in breaking ground for a railroad. I went to the 
town hall, at the north end of which ‘is a very fine 
statue of Shakspeare, and in it his portrait and that 
of Garrick. 
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I had been too late for the first omnibus, and the 
second took me to Warwick another way, and gave 
me a view of the Earl’s large parks in which were 
many deer. When I arrived at my hotel, I found 
some ladies and gentlemen just going to see the re- 
view, and I accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The Earl and Col. Harrison made a splendid 
appearance on the field. There was a rumor that 
England was in some danger of an invasion by the 
French. The yeomanry volunteered and submitted 
to drill. This first review was by the Earl of War- 
wick ; a few weeks after, they were reviewed by the 
Queen in Hyde Park. After the last review, one of 
the officers said to me that he had no idea there was 
the least cause for alarm, but he had no objection to . 
go up to London, have a good time, and show him- 
self to Her Majesty. I did not stay long at the re- 
view. Hearing that the Earl was going to dine with 
the yeomanry, I thought that it would be a quiet 
time for me to visit the castle. 

I hurried back and inquired if I could have a 
guide. I was told that the distance was very short, 
and that I could go alone. I set off, and in a few 
moments was at the gate. The bell was immediately 
answered by the porter. I passed under the port- 
cullis and through the second gate, adjoining which 
was the porter’s lodge. All the ancient castles that 
I had seen were in ruins, and I had no idea of a cas- 
tle in a perfect state of preservation. Everything 
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about the Penrhyn Castle that I visited was modern, 
and intended to stand as a specimen of the style in 
the nincteenth century, while this shows the style of 
the fourteenth century, and some of it much earlier. It 
was built on a rock which extends to the river Avon. 
In passing through the second gate, one cannot see 
the principal part of the castle, but the woman at the 
lodge told me that I would have no difficulty in go- 
ing alone. I passed a long way in a circular walk 
flanked by high battlements covered with ivy. At 
length the towers appeared, rising above the wall in 
their original strength and beauty. Czesar’s tower, 
one hundred and forty-seven feet high, was erected 
earlier than the record extends. Grey tower was 
erected A.D 1194. Passing them, I found myself in 
the inner court. When I rang the bell at the door, 
it was so different from the other castles that I had 
visited, that I feared I was trespassing. The house- 
keeper, a woman elegantly dressed, told me to walk 
in; the castle was open to visitors. She seated 
me in the great hall or armory, in the centre of 
the building. The walls were hung with ancient 
armor, exhibiting weapons of different kinds used 
from the earliest times. At one end of the hall was 
a chest of drawers belonging to Mary Queen of 
Scots. In this and the adjoining rooms were me- 
mentos of nearly all the sovereigns of Europe and 
of the great men of the kingdom—implements of 
war belonging to the Earl of Guy (the cliff where 
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he retreated was only about a mile from this castle), 
and to many other noted characters, many of which 
Sir Walter Scott has so vividly described in his 
works. There were only two large windows; these 
were on the side towards the river. Between them 
was a large fire-place, in which there wasa fire. From 
these windows could be seen the arched bridge over 
the Avon which we so often see in drawings of this 
castle. Under the windows were the famous cedars 
of Lebanon that had defied the storms of cen- 
turies. 

Two young gentlemen came in who registered their 
names from Boston, Mass. The housekeeper then 
took us through the rooms. These extended in a 
straight line three hundred and thirty-three feet. On 
one side beyond the museum were the family rooms, 
which we did not enter. On the other side were 
parlors fitted up in modern style, and hung with 
splendid paintings; the fire-places and mantles were 
Parian marble of most exquisite workmanship. In 
the centre of one of the rooms was a malachite 
table with different kinds of precious stones so curi- 
ously inlaid, that they appeared like large masses 
lying upon the top of the table ready for the inspec- 
tion of the scientific. It was presented to the Earl 
by the Emperor of Russia. After we had passed 
around having everything explained, the two young 
gentlemen, who had never spoken more than once 
during the whole time, and who seemed to have no 
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idea that politeness required them to answer when 
spoken to, took their leave. 

After they left the housekeeper said to me, “I will 
sit down here to my sewing. You can if you wish 
pass around alone, and spend as much time as you 
please looking at the minerals and studying the paint- 
ings.” 

Between this suite of rooms and the inner court was 
a corridor extending the whole length. On the right 
of the corridor, between the windows opening into 
the court were alcoves filled with shells, minerals 
and other specimens of natural history. It would 
seem as if the Earl meant to show the advance of 
science from early days to the present. At the end 
of this corridor was a full length portrait of Charles 
II., and beyond it we descended into the chapel, 
which was in keeping with the rest of the castle. 
I left glad to have seen the only ancient castle in 
England that had been kept in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, and occupied by the lineal descendant of 
the founders. 

A gentleman in Warwick gave me a letter toa 
hotel-keeper in Birmingham with whom he was 
acquainted. This gave mea nice home for the few 
days that I spent in that city. I arrived at Mr. 
Knapp’s hotel about*sundown, and was settled in a 
fine room looking the length of a broad street, before 
tea. My letter gave me admittance to the private 
table of the family, and the two daughters of Mrs. 
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K., very intelligent young ladies, endeavored to 
make my stay pleasant. The same evening they 
took me to the large town hall to a missionary meet- 
ing for the Seamen’s Society. They wished me to 
see the hall, which was large and elegant, and also 
to hear the distinguished men who were to speak, 
but owing to the size of the hall or the voices of the 
speakers, I heard but little. 

Next morning after visiting some places of inter- 
est, I took an omnibus to that part of the city called 
Edgbaston, to call on Rev. John Angell James, who 
resided about a mile and a half from his church, which 
was near where I was stopping. I sent in my card 
and was seated in the parlor. Mr. J. came in imme- 
diately, and received me like an old acquaintance. 
Extending his hand, he said, “ Miss A., I am glad to 
see you. When did you leave home and when did 
you come to our city ?” 

“7 am traveling through England,” I said to him, 
to see its wonders, and I took the liberty of calling 
on you as one of its literary and religious curiosi- 
ties.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “ you find me an old man who, , 
although he has tried to do, has been an unprofitable 
servant.” 

I then handed him a letter of introduction which 
I had from my dear pastor, Dr. Shaw, which led to 
a conversation on schools. He said that he read all 
the accounts of school examinations that were pub- 
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lished, and that he was reading an account of the 
last examination at Spingler Institute. 

“ You are far ahead of us in female education,” he 
said. 

“T have thought since I came here that we were 
in advance,” I said, “and I am glad to hear your 
opinion.” 

“ You are out of sight of us,” he replied. “ Now, 
I want to ‘ask you one question. Did you have danc- 
ing in your schools ?” 

Being answered in the negative, he replied with 
great emphasis, “I am glad of it. Two young 
ladies from New York,” and he mentioned their 
names, “stopped with me a while. They nearly 
turned the head of my daughter fora while. They 
told her that everybody danced in New York, and 
that ministers and elders allowed it.” 

He gave me a copy of his last work, “ The Love 
of the Spirit,” that was just printed. When I left — 
he said to me, “I shall never meet you again till we 
both get home. I feel like a pilgrim that has fin- 
ished his journey, and has his foot on the threshold 
of his home.” 

I replied that I hoped to hear him the next even- 
ing in his own church. I did so; was seated in his 
pew, and heard his last sermon in that church. Two 
weeks from the day I was there he passed the thres- 
hold, and was at home in his Father’s house. 

Monday Mr. K. took me to the papier-maché fac- 
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tory, where he had a ticket of admittance, also to 
Elkinson’s celebrated electro-plate manufactory. 
They allowed me to pass through all the rooms, 
and showed me the process in each department. 
Their show-rooms were large and exceedingly splen- 
did, presenting specimens of almost every article 
manufactured in silver or gold. Here was also a 
large vase, gold, silver and enamel, made by them, 
and presented to Rev. Mr. James by his people, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ministry amongst them. 
On one side were the name and date, and on the 
other was an elegant design of his church. On the 
fortieth anniversary of his ministry, his people made 
him a present of fifteen hundred pounds, which, 
instead of using for himself, although his house was 
plainly furnished, he devoted to building a mission- 
ary chapel in his own neighborhood, and preached 
there one sermon each Sabbath. The vase, after 
thanking the donors, he left in the show-room of the 
establishment. 

In another room in this factory was a correct copy 
of the beautiful antique vase which now stands in 
the green-house at Warwick Castle, and is known as 
the Warwick vase. It was found at Tivoli, and will 
hold one hundred and sixty-eight gallons. This fac- 
tory employs seven hundred workmen. 

We next visited Gillott’s pen manufactory. Mr. 
G. was in his office and gave us permission to go 
through the factory. This was an exceedingly neat 
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factory. There were about five hundred workmen 
employed; nearly a hundred of them were females, 
who sat on high stools round a large room, all busily 
employed at their own work, dressed very much 
alike, in a plain but neat costume. They all looked 
as if they had just come from the laundry, and the 
whole room was in perfect order. Each pen, before 
it is finished and packed, passes through the hands 
of fifteen different individuals, receiving from each 
its allotted work. At one of the furnaces they were 
taking out a large quantity of pens being manufac- 
tured for some firm in America. I asked for one, 
being attracted by the beautiful color of the metal 
at that stage of the manufacture, but this they po- 
litely refused me, saying they could not allow one 
of those to be taken out of the shop. 

At three o'clock I left for Matlock, and being 
obliged to stop two hours at Derby, did not arrive 
till ten o’clock at night. Presenting a letter which I 
had taken from London to the hotel-keeper, I was 
soon furnished with a good supper and a pleasant 
room. When I arose in the morning I perceived 
that I was ina more mountainous region than I had 
before seen in England. The village of Matlock, two 
miles in length, is situated in a very narrow valley 
on the banks of the Derwent. On each side rise 
mountains three or four hundred feet high. The 
river is bordered with trees, except in a few places 
where the rocks rise perpendicular from its banks. 
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This valley is so narrow that on one side of the street 
the small yards of the houses extend to the bank of 
the river, while on the other side the buildings are 
situated at the base and in the side of the hills. The 
angles of these rocks correspond so accurately, that 
if one could move them, it seems as though they 
might be fitted into a solid mountain, just as they 
were before they were rent asunder, giving a passage 
to the Derwent. There are four or five large caves 
here, and mineral wells so impregnated that bark, 
fruit and many fancy articles hung in them will ina 
short time be entirely encrusted with different forms 
of crystals. During the summer months this place is 
visited by many people seeking health or pleasure. 
One cave here is called the Fluor, from which the 
most beautiful spar bearing that name is collected. 
There are many shops in the village where this spar 
is set in gold for bracelets and pins, and where all 
kinds of vases, made either of alabaster, calc or fluor 
spar, can be purchased. Some of these were four 
feet high and exceedingly elegant. Large quantities 
of small vases, mugs, beads, and bracelets are manu- 
factured here and sent to Niagara Falls where they 
are sold to visitors, who are more than pleased to 
take something home which they suppose was dug 
from the banks of that wonderful river. 

In the morning I was introduced to and took 
breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Piessé, of London. Mr. 
P. was of the firm of Lubin & Piessé, perfumers in 
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Bond street. They invited me to join them in sight- 
seeing. We intended first to go to Chatsworth, but 
as the party was so small the omnibus did not go up. 
We visited the shops, made a few purchases of the 
spar ornaments, crossed the river and went into the 
High Tor cave. This extends one hundred and 
thirty yards in some places. The top is covered with 
beautiful dog-tooth crystals, some of which are four 
inches long. In other parts there are large crystals 
of calc spars. In the further part of the cave fine 
little grottoes are formed, both by stalactites and sta- 
lagmites. The air in this cave is very warm and 
damp, and many invalids are benefited by entering 
it daily. The week before I was there a woman 
wished to enter the cave, whose infant had for a long 
time been afflicted with the whooping-cough. She 
tried to find some one to take the child while she en- 
tered the cave. Being unable to do so, she was told 
to carry itin. She did so and remained about half 
an hour. The child which was about a year old, 
came out well. The mother stayed in the village 
about a week, and during that time heard no more 
of the whooping-cough. 

We went to the top of Mount Tor, which rises 
abruptly four hundred feet above the river. From 
the top we had a splendid view of the whole village. 
We recrossed the river and commenced the exami- 
nation of the opposite mountain, the Masson. It was 
so near the street that the mineral wells at its base 
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are but a few feet from the side-walk. The Speed- 
well mine is in this mountain. As we were invited 
by the owner’s wife to visit it, we first went to her 
house, which stood on the summit at the mouth of 
the cave. She entered the cave with us. The lower 
part was lighted with lamps, but to see the roof we 
had candles tied to long poles. We descended about 
two hundred feet and found ourselves in a cave with 
perpendicular sides of yellowish spar. In some places 
were most beautiful specimens of calc spar. This 
cave extended about one hundred yards under the 
mountain, and had about four hundred yards of ave- 
nues in different parts. We remained here about 
two hours, and returned to our hotel thoroughly fa- 
tigued. I started out in the morning very ill witha 
cold, went to the top of two mountains four hundred 
feet high and into two caves, besides the other walk- 
ing that I did, but the following morning found me 
entirely relieved of my cold and feeling no inconve- 
nience from the ups and downs of the previous day. 

Mr. Piessé interested me by relating the manner 
of manufacturing the pomade from which the per- 
fume was prepared. He said that they had large 
flower-gardens in Italy and France as well as in Eng- 
land. They had large cases with shelves of glass 
placed near together. The petals of the flowers were 
picked at a suitable time and spread upon the plates 
of glass. The underside of each plate having been 
covered with a coating of fresh butter, would extract 
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the perfume as the petals below them wilted. Fresh 
flowers were added until the pomade was sufficiently 
impregnated. It was then done up in rolls and sent 
to their manufactory in London, where it is made 
into the different kinds of perfumery bearing their 
name. 

I went from this place to York, where I arrived in 
the evening. A gentleman with whom I was travel- 
ing, who resided in York and advised me to stop at 
the Northern Hotel, went with me to the house and 
introduced me to the lady who kept it. So I was 
well cared for for that time. In the morning I found 
myself opposite the Minster, but separated from it 
by the river Ouse. I was in so much of a hurry to 
see the famous building, that I could not spend time 
to go round by the way of the bridge. I crossed in 
a small boat kept at the landing, and very soon stood 
in the aisles of the old Minster. I cannot describe 
this wonderful building. It was founded in 626, by 
Edwin, the Saxon king of Northumberland. From 
the time of Paulinus, who was elected the year before 
it was founded, there have been ninety-two Arch- 
bishops of York, who bear the title of Primate Sf 
England, while the Archbishop of Canterbury takes 
the name of Primate of all England. The cathedral 
is five hundred feet long from east to west, with 
transepts of two hundred and twenty feet, and ninety- 
nine feet high. The eastern window is seventy-five 
feet high, composed of five windows, each five and a 
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half feet wide, called the five sisters. They are of 
beautiful stained glass, with scriptural designs. The 
chapter house is seventy feet across, of octagonal 
shape, and supported by two hundred marble pil- 
lars. The stone seats are all canopied, each canopy 
- supporting at its extremity three heads beautifully 
carved, no two heads giving the same expression of 
countenance., There are many monuments in differ- 
ent parts of the cathedral. It has been defaced by 
fire two or three times, and there is only one window 
of the ancient stained glass remaining, which is in 
the choir. A gentleman who, I think, was one of 
the wardens, called my attention to this window and 
told me a fact that was new to me, that the oldest 
glass did not reflect its color in its shadow, but trans- 
mitted the light free from color. 

York is a very old town and famous as the birth- 
place of a number of the Roman Emperors. Black 
says, “It was settled nine hundred and eighty-three 
years before Christ, Constantine the Great was born 
here in A. D. 272, and Constantine his father died here 
in A.D. 309. The Emperor Severus lived in the 
place three years and died there. He was succeeded 
by his sons Caracalla and Geta, the former of whom 
murdered the latter in York and returned to Rome.” 
The palace is still standing, and some parts of the 
wall by which the town was surrounded now remain 
and form a delightful promenade. 

From York I went to Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 

16* 
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passing over this coal region, I was surprised at the 
number of furnaces to be seen in the cultivated fields 
along the road which we passed. These appeared 
to me to be sending forth fire and smoke from the 
bowels of the earth, but I was told that they were 
standing near the shaft that formed the entrance to 
the coal-pits which extended under the pit where we 
were riding. There was no covering over these fur- 
naces. Here I saw the reason for the adage, “ Like 
sending coals to Newcastle,” for about three million 
tons are shipped annually from the Tyne. I re- 
mained only a few hours in this old town so famous 
in the contests between England and Scotland, and 
for the pilgrimages made to its holy well. I went to 
see the Stephenson double bridge, called the high 
level bridge, the railroad ‘track being above the road 
and oné hundred and twenty feet above the Tyne. 
Armstrong, the maker of the great gun, lives here. 
This is the second station west of the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Roman wall, the end of which can still be 
seen at Berwick, where we arrived about ten in the 
evening. 

Being very cold, I asked if I could not go to a fire. 
They said there was no fire, except in the sitting- 
room, and that there was already a gentleman there. 
They would take the flowers out of the fire-place and 
make mea fire. Being too cold for that, I told them 
to ask the gentleman if I could not come in there 
and warm me. Getting permission, I went in, and, 
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as I approached the fire, said, “I am very cold; I 
have ridden from York to-day.” 

“ And how long is it since you came from Amer- 
ica?” he said. ‘“ Now pray tell me how you knew I 
was an American?” I replied. 

He laughed and said, “ By the way you pronounce 
the word York. We give it more room in our 
throats, and you Americans prolong the sound.” 

I found him a very intelligent old gentleman, who 
had been stopping some time at Melrose and Kelso. 
He gave me a letter to a lady who kept a hotel in 
the former place, which was of great use tome. I 
took my supper in that room, and learned many 
things from this gentleman with regard to Berwick 
and other places through which I was to pass. 

I arose the following morning at five and hurried 
out, having a great desire to stand on the shore of 
the German Ocean before I left the place. I passed 
down a long street which seemed to have been hewn 
through a solid rock. I think I walked nearly a mile 
before coming to the level washed by the tide. I 
knocked at the door of an old but large house, and 
inquired the shortest way to the water. A decent 
looking young man came out and said there was 
nothing there to be seen but fishing boats. I asked 
if there were no shells there and sea-weed. He said, 
“ Ves,” but they only used the sea-weed for manure, 
and the shells were mostly small and of no kind of 
use, but he would go down with me, if I wished to 
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go, and gather some of the best of them. We went 
down and gathered the shells and sea-weed, and I 
satisfied my romantic feelings by dipping my hands 
in the waters of the German Ocean. This man was 
a fisherman, as were all those in the house where I 
had knocked. They had toiled all night and were 
just then cooking their breakfast. In answer to my 
inquiries, he said they made from a shilling to eight- 
een pence a day, and sometimes they worked all 
night without taking anything. When I returned he 
said he would go with me and take me a shorter way 
over the hill by the fort, and where I could see the 
castle. We went that way, and as I stood on the top 
of the fortress, back of which is the parade-ground I 
thought of the many scenes that had been enacted 
there, when Baliol, Bruce, Wallace and Edward I. 
were on the stage. He took me a very short way to 
the hotel, and when I offered him an English shilling, 
he refused it, saying that he could go as well as not, 
and he should be ashamed to take money from a lady 
for gathering a few shells and a little sea-weed, when 
there were loads of the old stuff. I saw that he did 
not understand my love of natural history, but he 
showed the nobility of his nature. I told him that 
any one that worked for a shilling a day must not 
spend his time without recompense; he had done 
me a great favor, not only by leading me to the fort, 
but by showing me a shorter way home. I added 
another shilling and compelled him to accept it. I 
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had just time to eat my breakfast when the omnibus 
came for me. 

On arriving at the depot, I asked some persons 
where I could see the wall built by Severus to di- 
vide England from Scotland, which ended at that 
place. They said they never heard of such a man, 
and they did not think any such one had ever been 
there building a wall. A dozen or fifteen loungers 
came around me, none of whom had been acquainted 
with a Roman emperor. At length a baggage-man 
came up, and said, “Don’t she mean that old wall 
that crops out there behind that old building ?” 

“She does,” I replied. I had no more time to 
waste, and hurried away to see it. It was covered 
with grass, and seemed like an elevation of earth as 
far as 1 could see. At the end where it cropped 
out, I should think it was only about fifteen feet 
high. I had seen the wall which had been such a 
wonder to me in my early study of English history, 
and had just time to step in the cars as they started. 
I will say here, that authorities differ with regard to 
the builders of these walls. Some say that Adrian 
built it from Solway Frith as far as Newcastle, and 
that Severus completed the eastern portion of it. 
Others say that Antoninus Pius built a wall extend- 
ing from the Frith of Clyde to the Frith of Forth. 
There were also walls for boundaries. 

Berwick has remained a kind of ‘nauiaeeen 
county between the two countries, and I was told 
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that statutes of Parliament had been sometimes pub- 
lished to England, Scotland and Wales, and to the 
good people of Berwick between. 

We changed cars at Kelso, and while I was pro- 
curing my ticket, the train moved off, and I was left. 
Concluding to make the best of it, I left my satchel 
in the ticket-office, stepped into the omnibus, and ~ 
rode nearly a mile to the village. It being some 
public day, the hotel was full, and there was no fire 
to: which I could go. I walked out for the purpose 
of feeling the warmth of the sun and seeing what 
was to be seen. I very soon came up against an old 
abbey surrounded by an iron fence, the handsomest 
ruin I had seen. I asked a boy who stood by if he 
knew what that was, and who built it. He said it 
was once an abbey, and he believed built by King 
David. Forgetting that I was in Scotland, I thought 
that the boy meant King David of the Bible. I 
laughed ; he straightened up, and looked me full in 
the face, saying, “1 know nothing about it, but my 
mother says it was built by David the First, and she 
knows.” I then thought I was in Scotland, and was 
ashamed of my ignorance. I apologized to the boy, 
and made it all up with him by agreeing with him 
that mothers did know better than anybody else, 
and that their word ought never to be disputed. 

Just then, a young lady passing, heard our con- 
versation, and said, she was walking for exercise, 
and if I was a stranger, she would like to show me 
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around the village. I looked into the bookstores, 
purchased some engravings, among which were two 
different views of the old abbey, and went into the 
town-library and museum, where she wished to show 
me a full-length painting of some benevolent man, I 
have forgotten who. She also took me down to see 
’ the confluence of two small streams, called the meet- 
ing of the waters. The place was beautiful. We 
then went round by her own home, and she told me 
a little of. her history. She said that her father was 
a freeholder in the place, and owned a handsome 
property. She, their only child, was very ill during 
her father’s last sickness, and at the time he made 
his will, no hopes were entertained of her recovery. 
He died while she was in this state, having given all 
his property to her mother during her life-time, 
which at her decease was to go to his two brothers. 
During the life-time of her brother, who was an in- 
valid, they lived very handsomely. She devoted her 
time to her mother, and consequently was not well 
educated. When her mother died the brothers took 
all the property, including a number of houses, which 
she showed me, leaving to her only the use of two 
small rooms, which one of the brothers allowed her 
to occupy. The other brother removed with his 
portion to Columbia, S. C., where he was a wealthy 
planter. She had written to him a number of times, 
but had not heard anything from him for a long 
time. She gave me his address, and requested me 
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to write him when I reached home. She was now 
gaining a scanty subsistence by teaching a few little 
girls embroidery and other sewing, who came morn- 
ing and evening, two hours each. She invited me 
in to rest, was very anxious to make me a cup of tea, 
and said she had some bread and butter in the 
house, and she would be happy to give it to me. 
She insisted on walking with me to the depot, and 
named the places as we passed along, some of which 
had much historic interest attached to them. When 
we arrived at the depot, I found my satchel very 
cumbersome, and begged her to take my lunch of 
crackers and cake home with her, and she received 
it very thankfully. After I returned home I wrote 
a letter to this uncle in her behalf, and another to 
the post-master at Columbia; but neither of them 
-condescended to answer me. As the Southern Re- 
bellion broke out the same year, probably the prop- 
erty went to support that cause. 

I arrived at Melrose about five o’clock P.M., and 
presented my letter to Mrs. Thompson, who, while 
my supper was preparing, sent a servant with me to 
visit Melrose Abbey, which was near there. This 
abbey, about which so much has been written, does 
not disappoint the visitor. It is splendid even in its 
ruins; the very few windows which remain entire 
are enough to show the elegance of its carving and 
the beauty of its workmanship. This elegant struc- 
ture was built by King David in 1136. It is two 
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hundred and fifty-eight feet long and one hundred 
,and thirty broad, and is considered the most beauti- 
ful Gothic structure in the kingdom. 

I found Mrs. T. a charmingly pleasant lady, and 
spent the evening in her room. She told me that 
she had a married daughter living in the upper part 
of New York City. She gave me some Scottish 
heath in full blossom, the first I had seen. She 
treated me with motherly kindness, gave me apple- 
pie and cream before I retired, and ordered the serv- 
ants to give me sponge and cream with my break- 
fast, which I was to take before she rose in the 
morning. 

She sent me very early to Abbotsford, four miles 
distant, that I might visit the place and return to 
the station in time to take the cars for Edinburgh, 
where, being Saturday, I wished to arrive early in 
the afternoon. The house of Sir Walter appeared 
to me to be very curiously situated. It stands ina 
sort of oval basin, the sides of which are covered 
with large trees and shrubs, every one of which he 
trained and trimmed with his own hand. In the 
centre is a small mound or pedestal, on which was a 
very large vase filled with flowers and vines, which 
covered the whole. The house remains as he left it, 
even his thin coat which he wore to work in, hang- 
ing on a nail beside the wash-stand in the dressing- 
room, and his other clothes hanging up as he used to 
keep them. The one who had charge of the house, 
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I don’t know whether he was a distant relative or 
son of one of his former servants, sat writing in the 
first room as we entered. [I think he said this was 

Sir Walter’s office. Among the many curiosities 

was an ebony desk and set of chairs, presented by 

George III., a tortoise shell and ebony desk, Oliver 

Cromwell’s snuff-box, M. de Guise’s iron-box, Rob 

Roy’s sword, the old lock and key of the Talbooth, 

described in his “‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and many 

presents and mementos always mentioned by per- 

sons who visit Abbotsford. 


©: BrAl Pin Rigaeae: 


ASSING from England to Scotland one im- 
mediately feels that he is in a different coun- 
try ; the buildings have a different aspect, 
the beautiful green hills and the grassy 

‘slopes approach near to him, and as the train winds 
around among them, he asks himself, When shall we 
come to an open space large enough for a city? In 
the midst of these thoughts Edinburgh suddenly 
bursts upon his sight, and here it stands presenting 
the same diversity of hill and dale. On one side, 
perched upon its lofty rock, is the castle; between 
two and three miles east is Arthur’s Seat and Salis- 
bury Crags; at the north between them, the Carlton 
Hill, with its many monuments; on the other side, 
sloping down from the castle, is the long street 
called High Street; down toward the east is the 
Palace and Abbey of Holyrood. 

I arrived here at two o'clock P.M.” I fulfilled my 
promise to Dr. Guthrie by calling on him before I 
took lodgings. He had been confined to his room 
for a few days with a cold, but expected to be able. 
(379) 
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to preach Sabbath-morning in his own church. He 
sent me a note directing me to take board with Mrs. 
Johnson, Temperance Hotel, Waterloo Place, who 
kept a good house. After I left the house, his son 
came after me and gave me a ticket to the church 
the next morning, which admitted me to his pew. 
I told the doctor afterward that it amused me at 
the time, that one was obliged to have a ticket toa 
“Free Church.” He said their church had a great 
many strangers each Sabbath, and the pew-holders 
were accustomed to send on Friday the number 
they could admit to their seat the following Sabbath. 
These were distributed to strangers on Saturday, 
and to those who came first on Sabbath morning 
until all the vacancies were filled, after which per- 
sons remained in the vestibule until the commence- 
ment of service, and then stood in the aisle. When 
I was there every standing place was filled with 
attentive hearers, and no one appeared to be weary ; 
all were enchained by the unction and eloquence of 
the preacher. : 

The next morning I took a guide and commenced 
sight-seeing. I first stood on the cross in the pave- 
ment of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, where the old 
prison formerly was; from this place convocations 
are called and public business transacted. From 
here we went to the Old Parliament House, used 
last in 1707, and into the large hall where the judges 
and counsellors collect. Here a dinner was given 
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to George IV. after he was received by the Lord 
Provost and Council in the library of the Signets. I 
then went to the castle. This is built on a rock 
which rises between three and four hundred feet 
_ above the level of the sea, and can be seen from. 
some places forty miles distant. We went in to see 
the regalia. The room in which they are kept is 
small and low, hung with crimson cloth, and lighted 
by four hanging lamps. The regalia consist of a 
crown of gold and precious stones lying in the cen- 
tre of the table, on a crimson velvet cushion fringed 
with gold, surrounded by the sceptre, the sword 
with its sheath, and the treasurer’s mace. The scep- 
tre is a slender silver rod, thirty-two inches long, 
and is terminated by three small figures representing 
the Virgin Mary, St. James and St. Andrew, above 
whose heads rises a crystal globe. With this sceptre 
the lord chancellor touched the Acts of Parliament 
in token of the royal assent. Many persons have 
been consigned to death by the touch of this elegant 
rod. The sword was a present from Pope Julian 
II. to James IV. just before the’ latter was slain at 
Flodden Field. 

In another part of the castle we entered a spacious 
room with a stone floor, having low seats around the 
wall, as we used to see in the old bar-rooms in Eng- 
land. From one side of this room a door opened 
into a small apartment where Mary Queen of Scots 
gave birth to James II. of Scotland, afterwards James 
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I.of England. Here was a large chair that belonged 
to Queen Mary, and above it hung her portrait, a 
beautiful oil painting, from which our best engravings 
are copied. A number of these lay in the chair; I was 
_ glad to procure one, which I could see was an exact 
copy of the original. In this room is one window 
which overlooked the perpendicular side of the cas- 
tle, and had lately been fitted up with very hand- 
some stained glass. The attendant threw it open to 
give me a view of the city below, which was truly 
magnificent. 

After leaving the castle we passed through the. 
Esplanade, a large square, now used for military 
drills, but in early days as a place of execution. In 
the reign of James VI. many poor beings accused 
of witchcraft were burned in this square. It being 
on the side of the castle hill, the fires must have been 
visible throughout the city. 

The Registry Office is one of the most command- 
ing objects in Edinburgh. It is built of light-colored 
stone around a quadrangular court, from the centre 
of which rises a circular tower fifty feet in diameter. 
This tower only touches the building at the sides of 
the quadrangle, leaving room in the corners for win- 
dows to light the inner rooms of the outer edifice. 
The base of the building is screened from the street. 
It has an elegant front of smooth ashlar work, with 
Corinthian pilasters and a pediment above the en- 
trance. Each of the corners is surmounted: by a 
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small circular turret with a clock and vane. In front 
of the building stands a large bronze equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. I stepped into 
the vestibule one day and asked a policeman if they 
allowed visitors to look over the building. He said 
that he had no power to allow it, but that I might 
pass through the next door and look up at the 
dome. 

While I stood there, a gentleman came who offered 
to show me over the whole building. The sight of 
the archives of so many years strikes an inhabitant 
of a new country with astonishment. In one depart- 
ment the shelves were filled to the upper ceiling with 
packages of title deeds; in another room were the 
state papers and public archives connected with 
Scotland; in another, the births, marriages and 
deaths, and every description of legal contracts, 
mortgages, etc., existing in the country. Besides 
these registers, are records of suits-at-law, with all 
the papers, both printed and written, which have 
been used before the higher court for centuries. 
Additions to these are yearly made of all the books 
of registers used in the counties by the sheriffs. In 
a glass case in an apartment under the dome, is a 
copy of the articles of union between England and 
Scotland, with the act of ratification of the same, 
written on vellum and highly illuminated; also a 
manuscript copy of the Bible written by a monk 
and owned by Queen Mary; also the original manu- 
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script of “ Kenilworth,” written by Sir Walter Scott 
in his office in that building. 

I then went to the University. This has about 
thirty professors and about thirteen hundred stu- 
dents. The library hall is one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet long and fifty i in breadth, and contains over 
one hundred thousand volumes. 

A lady accompanied me to the old and respectable 
institution called Heriot’s Hospital. This school 
clothes, boards and educates, continuously, one hun- 
dred and eighty boys, sons of burgesses and freemen 
of Edinburgh. I think, also, there are seven other 
free schools in the city supported by the surplus 
funds of this endowment founded by George Heriot, 
jeweler to James VI., at the expense of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

East of this institution is Grayfriars’ churchyard, 
to which I next made my way. In this church was 
signed “ The Solemn League and Covenant,” which 
is now to be seen in the Advocate’s Library, with 
the names of all its signers. Here are the remains 
of George Heriot, Alexander Henderson, Blair, Ro- 
bertson, Black, A. Ramsay, H. Mackenzie, and Dr. 
M’Crie. I was looking for the tomb of the martyrs, 
and was about to leave without finding it, when a 
woman from a neighboring house directed me to it. 
The head-stone is a broad slab standing against the 
fence, lettered on the inside. I copied the inscrip- 
tion, which I insert here: 
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Halt, passenger, and take heed what you see ! 

This stone doth show for what some men have died. 
Here lies interred the dust of those who stood 
’Gainst perjury ; refusing unto blood, 

Adhering to the covenants, and laws 

Establishing the same, which was the cause 

Their lives were sacrificed unto the lust 

Of Prelatists abjured. Though here their dust 

Lies mixed with murderers and other crews, 

Whom justice justly did not death pursue ; 

But as for them no cause of death was to be found 
Worthy of death; but only they were found 
Constant and steadfast, zealous witnesses 

For the prerogatives of Christ their King. 

Which truths were sealed by famous Guthrie’s head ; 
And all along to Mr. Renwick’s blood 

They did endure the wrath of enemies, 

Reproaches, torments, deaths and injuries, 

But yet they are those who from such troubles came, 
And now triumph in glory with the Lamb. 


From May 21, 1661, that the most noble Marquis of Argyle 
was beheaded, to the 17th of February, 1688, that Mr. James 
Renwick suffered, were one way and another murdered and de- 
stroyed, for the same cause, about 18,000; of whom were exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh 1,000 Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ministers and 
other noble Martyrs, for Jesus Christ, with the rest of their 
brethren. 


While I was writing, a gentleman and lady stopped 
near me to read the inscription.’ The gentleman re- 
peated a remark which he heard the evening before. 
This was so characteristic, that I asked him if Rev. 
Charles G. Finney was in the city. He said that he 
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was, and was stopping not ten minutes’ walk from 
there. I did not know that he was in the kingdom. 
The thought of meeting old acquaintances in a 
strange land, took away my fatigue, and I was soon 
at the door of their lodgings. Mrs. F. was in, and 
could hardly credit her eyes when I approached her. 
I enjoyed her society while I was in the city; she 
called on me frequently; we went sight-seeing to- 
gether, and sometimes to hear the preaching of dif- 
ferent clergymen in the city. 

We visited the Holyrood Palace and Abbey. The 
Duke of Argyle’s apartments are splendidly furnished 
and hung with elegant paintings. One of them was 
a full length figure of John Knox, by Wilkie, said to 
be the best ever painted of the old divine. The 
queen has apartments in this palace,‘and stops on 
her way to and from Balmoral. She brings her own 
servants, and remains as secluded as she pleases. 
The woman who has the charge of the Duke of 
Argyle’s apartments, told me that the week before 
when she passed up, the Duke did not even call on 
Wer. 

In the large hall of the palace graced by the bril- 
liant assemblies of Queen Mary’s time, there are 
about fifty portraits framed in oak, the same as the 
wainscoting of the room. These are of distinguished 
personages back to three hundred years before Christ. 
The palace is filled with old paintings, there being 
from six to eighteen ina room. The room occupied 
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by Charles II. has something to remind one that he 
was there. Queen Mary’s reception room still re- 
mains furnished, also her bed-chamber, with the bed 
standing just as it was. The covering, I think, would 
not bear handling if taken from the bed. The tapes- 
try of the room was considerably torn. Her dress- 
ing-room opened out of it, which she used also for a 
supper-room. The small private stone stair-case 
opening out of that was shown me, down which 
Rizzio was dragged after he was stabbed in this same 
room. 

Around the new fountain of the Abbey there are 
twelve figures and nineteen heads: sculptured. The 
first four were the old heralds with their halberds. 
Among the second row of eight were Mary, Queen 
of Scots with her sceptre, Queen Elizabeth with a 
book in her hand, Rizzio playing on a flute, and John 
Cunningham, old town drummer of Linlithgow. 
Among the nineteen heads were Edward I., Shak- 
speare, John Milburn the covenanter, and Cromwell. 

Emerging from the precincts and passing west, we 
returned home through the Canongate, once the 
court end, and the best street in the city, now the 
most degraded and filthy. First we came to Queens- 
bury House, the former residence of the Duke of 
Q., now used as a house of refuge for destitute 
poor. About the centre of the right hand side is the 
old prison of the burgh; near it an old church, dis- 
tinguished by a projecting clock. In its yard are 
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buried Dugald Stewart, Adam Smith, and Robert 
Ferguson, the unfortunate poet, over whose grave 
Robert Burns erected a monument. On the left 
hand, near the opening of St. John’s street, is the 
Moray House, once the residence of the Earls of 
Moray, and occupied by Oliver Cromwell when in 
Edinburgh. It is now used for the Free Church Nor- 
mal School. Opposite to this, on the north side of 
the street, is the house of John Knox. This old 
building was thoroughly repaired by the Antiqua- 
rian Society. In it are to be seen many things sug- 
gestive of the times when the brave champions for 
liberty of conscience lived in it. Lying on a cush- 
ioned stool in front of the fire-place in the parlor, 
was a very handsomely bound Douay Bible. I asked 
how that came to be there, and was told that some 
person presented it to the house. 

Dr. Guthrie invited me one morning to breakfast, 
where I had a pleasant interview. His wife is an 
accomplished lady, and the sons were very intelli- 
gent and gentlemanly young men. The daughter 
was absent. I met there a gentleman, Mr. M——, 
who had been taking the photographs of Dr. Guth- 
rie and his elders. These, with the doctor in the 
centre and the twenty-four around him, made a large 
picture. I enjoyed the morning exceedingly, and 
remained till eleven o’clock A. M. 

One of the sons accompanied me to the La Grange 
cemetery to see the resting-place of Dr. Chalmers 
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and Hugh Miller, whose lots are beside each other. 
I took some token of remembrance from the grave 
of each. 

In the afternoon I called at Mr. McGee's photo- 
graph rooms to obtain a photograph of Dr. Guthrie. 
He introduced me to his father, who was one of the 
elders, who invited me to go with him to see the 
Free Church College and the General Assembly 
Room. We crossed through the public grounds, 
called at the gardens, looked at the National Gallery 
of paintings, and went down the street, from one side 
of which rose magnificent buildings six or seven sto- 
ries high. We entered a splendid quadrangle, on 
one side of which was the college, and in front the 
superb entrance of the Free Church Assembly Hall, 
which opens into this quadrangle, and shows the tall 
and elegant spire of the old Assembly Hall rising 
exactly between its two turrets, and appearing from 
that point of sight as though it belonged to the build- 

‘ing. The hall is large and elegant, and capable of 
seating many hundreds. Its walls and sofa seats are 
of oak, and present a very rich appearance. I had 
only seen this building as I passed it from the high 
street, where I could form no idea of its size. Inthe 
college I saw a full length portrait of Dr. Chalmers. 
He was not tall, somewhat fleshy, and with a benig- 
nant countenance, which showed that he carried a 
loving heart that could be trusted. 

Dr. G. told me that I would find a guide to some 
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places in the city, at the office of Chambers’ Fournal, 
on High Street. I was passing there one day and 
I thought I would go in. It was an unimposing 
building, I think, two stories high. I procured the 
little book, and Mr. C., who was in the office, asked 
me if I wasa stranger in the city. Being told that 
I was, he said that if I had strength he would like to 
show me through the building. I thought, from the 
the appearance without, it would not require much 
strength. I told him I would be happy to look 
around. After passing over the rooms on that floor, 
we descended to the next, where the Yournal or Mis- 
cellany was being printed. The paper was coming 
in; the press was working, and at every impression 
issued two numbers of the Yournal. We then de- 
scended to the next floor, visited the paper rooms 
and bindery, and so went. on until I had descended 
six flights of stairs, where I passed out at the front 
door, found myself on the sidewalk of another street 
to look up with surprise at the long lines of windows 
above me. I went away feeling the necessity of wait- 
ing to see all sides before forming an opinion. 
Edinburgh presents objects of interest to all classes 
of minds. If a person wishes to study architecture, 
he can commence at the earliest ages and follow it 
up to the present time, and, perhaps, he will finish 
as I did, at the beautiful new bank of the British 
Linen Co. If he wishes to study charitable institu- 
tions, no city contains so many. He can end this 
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research by coming to a stand near St. John’s, Dr. 
Guthrie’s church. Here could be seen a small part 
of the old Bow-lane, where the readers of “Old 
Mortality’ will recollect so many covenanters were 


_ hurried to execution, and where Capt. Portius, as 


described in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” after be- 
ing taken from prison was dragged down to meet 
his doom. A renovation of this degraded place was 
commenced by Dr. Chalmers, and the persevering 
efforts of Dr. Guthrie have nearly accomplished the 
task. He had a flourishing ragged or industrial 
school in the vicinity, of about fifteen hundred 
children, superintended by himself. I believe he is 
aided somewhat by his colleague, a son-in-law of 
Dr. Chalmers. : 

Those who respect the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, can go first to North College Street, the 
place where the great novelist was born, and from 
there to No. 25 George’s Square, where his father 
removed, and where he spent his boyish days. They 
can look over the Meadows, the Links and other 
parts which are referred to in his memoirs. They 
can go to the rocky hill from which he had a view 
of the city, and to which he refers in the lines of 
“ Marmion,” commencing 


‘¢ Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast 
Among the broom and thorn o 





Then they can go to No. 39 Castle Street, near 
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George Street, where he spent many years of his 
married life and wrote most of his novels. He 
speaks of this as the “dear 39” which he was obliged 
to part with. Passing down Princes Street they are 
reminded that the great man is gone by his monu- 
ment, which stands about midway on the south side 
of the street, in one of the gardens or parks, which 
together form a beautiful area. This monument is 
built in the finest Gothic style, is two hundred feet 
high, and cost seventy-eight thousand dollars. In 
the tower and abutments there are fifty-six niches 
designed for figures representing characters alluded 
to in the different works of Scott. A number of 
these are already placed. In the opening in front is 
seen the marble figure of Sir Walter with his favo- 
rite dog lying at his feet, sculptured by Steele. 
There are many monuments to be visited in Edin- 
burgh, but far inferior to this. On Calton Hill can 
be seen the monument of Lord Nelson, a tall shaft, 
a hundred feet high, without much beauty; on the 
top of it is a ball, which is lowered when the clock 
at the observatory, which stands on another part of 
the hill, strikes one. This observatory has at one 
corner a neat monument in memory of the late Prof. 
Playfair. Near this is a half-finished national monu- 
ment, an attempt to imitate the Parthenon at Athens. 
There are thirteen columns, erected at an expense 
of five thousand dollars each. The work was aban- 
doned in consequence of the new aspect given to 
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the event it was intended to commemorate. On 
this hill is a beautiful monument to Dugald Stewart. 
On the opposite side of the road from the High 
School which stands part way down the hill, is a 
building, with a railing, commemorative of Robert 
Burns. The marble statue by Flaxman, which was 
once there, stands now in the college library. Pass- 
ing up Waterloo Place, you find on the south side 
in an old burying-ground just back of the elegant 
internal revenue and post-office buildings, the monu- 
ment of David Hume, and an obelisk called the 
Martyrs’ Monument, erected in memory of a few 
of them. 

One day I spent in the Royal Institute and Na- 
tional Gallery copying the names of old painters 
and their works; another in visiting the green- 
houses and botanical gardens. On my way to the 
latter I stopped to view the Dean Bridge, which is 
one hundred and six feet from the water of Leith, 
. giving a romantic view of the dell below; also the 
Grecian -like structure surrounding St. Bernard’s 
Well. I spent the remainder of the day in the gar- 
den and green-houses. In the one containing the 
palms, I was surprised to find so many different 
species. I took the names of a dozen different kinds. 
Some of these had grown sixty feet high, and, in- 
deed, they became so impatient of restraint that a 
few nights before I was there, they raised up the 
glass roof of the building, and when I was there, the 
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authorities were gratifying their desires to rise in 
the world by raising the roof some twenty feet 
higher. 

I endeavored to hear the different preachers of 
the city. I went to hear Dr. Alexander and Dr. 
Candlish. I was inclined to smile when I heard the 
latter read one of Rouse’s hymns, but I forgot this 
when the whole congregation began to sing, keep- 
ing as good time as though there was only a single 
quartette. Dr. Candlish gave us a most polished 
sermon ; the style was elevated and the composition 
most elegant. 

Another Sabbath I went to St. Giles’. This old 
building stands in front of Parliament Square, and is 
built in the form of a cross. It is now divided into 
three churches, and has as many clergymen preach- 
ing in it every Sabbath. The one at the end of the 
nave is used as a free church, and still keeps lying 
on its table before the desk, the old book containing 
the canons of the church and rules regulating the 
dress and behavior of the congregation. I read one 
of the rules, which was, that no woman was allowed 
to enter the church with her gown turned up over 
her head. This is the church where the old woman - 
threw the stool at the curate’s head, who was at- 
tempting some change in the service. The church 
in the right transept had just been elegantly repaired 
and was to have preaching for the first time the Sab- 
bath after I left. In the church in the left transept, 
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the old Kirk service was still performed. The pews 
were high, as of old, reaching to the neck, and were 
unpainted and uncushioned. The small gallery across 
the end opposite the pulpit was fitted up for the 
Queen and royal family, who always attend church 
at the Kirk instead of the Episcopal, when Her 
Majesty is stopping at Holyrood, because she thinks 
it the duty of every person to support the State re- 
ligion. The minister gave us a sermon against fa- 
naticism, a discourse, it seemed to me, not in the 
least needed in that place. He said, “To be sure 
Christ and the apostles appeared to be fanatical, but 
times were different then, and we must not so accuse 
them.” 

I must be excused before leaving Edinburgh for 
mentioning the old servant who attended to the par- 
lor in the hotel where I stopped, and who waited at 
our table. He was nearly eighty, always genteely 
dressed, had, when young, served in some noble 
family and had traveled in different places with the 
ladies of the household. He was very fond of men- 
tioning this fact, and at times somewhat obtrusive, 
especially when he saw me writing. I asked Mrs. 
Johnson why he was so attentive in waiting upon 
me. She said he told her he thought that I was 
writing a book, and he expected I would tell some- 
thing about him in it. After that he asked me one 
day if I should publish what I was writing when I 
got home, and looked quite disappointed when I told 
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him that I had written nothing but letters to my 
friends, and had no idea of ever publishing any ac- 
count of my travels. I fear that the old man has 
passed away, and will never know that he has the 
honor to be mentioned in a book. 

Having a desire to see the north of Scotland, I 
went from Edinburgh to Glasgow. I left E. at five 
o’clock in the morning, and stopped three hours 
at Stirling, during which time I visited the castle 
and cemetery. In going up the long hill, before I 
came in sight of the castle, a woman stood at a door 
very near the street. I asked her if I was near the 
castle. 

“ Ah, my dear madam!” she replied ; “ you'll find 
you're not soon up the brae.” 

I thought I had learned one thing I did not before 
know, the Scotch name of hill. I found in the court 
of the castle a company of Highland Kilts, who used 
a part of the building for barracks. I turned away, 
feeling that it was no place for a lady unattended, 
but one of them came out after me and said that I 
could just as well see the castle alone as with com- 
pany ; the Queen of England had been there, and he 
would show me where she had her name written on 
the walls, and 1 should be treated as well as she was. 
So with the promise of being treated as well as a 
queen I turned back, and went over the ruin. He 
took me to the wall which overlooked the almost 
perpendicular slope down which James VI. had 
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gone, and up which he ence crept under the eye 
of his tutor, and another slope down which he said 
the king used to ride furiously on the neck of a bull, 
holding on by the horns. In this place Queen Vic- 
toria’s name was engraved in the rock. The guide 
asked me if I would like to go into the dungeon 
where Queen Mary was kept. I told him that I did 
not wish to go there, but he soon told me that I was 
in the centre of the room, and that he wished me to 
see the look-out that she used. 

When I left the castle one of the officers said if I 
would wait half an hour I could see the regiment on 
drill. I told him that their uniform was a great 
curiosity, but I could not wait. In coming round 
the outside I passed a very old looking ruin. I asked 
a person who stood near what it was. He said that 
it was the wall of my Lord Mar’s palace. I then 
recollected having read the novel “ Helen Mar,” and 
found that I was standing where the scene was laid. 
I went into the cemetery, saw a monument erected 
to John Knox, and learned that I was near the church 
where he used to preach. I also saw a monument 
erected to the memory of Guthrie, one of the first 
martyrs. 

I then went down to the church and asked the 
beadle if there was anything worth my stopping to 
see in that church. He said that there were things 
worth the sight of man or woman either, for he could 
show me the pulpit in which John Knox stood when 
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he preached the coronation sermon of James VI. I 
went in with as much enthusiasm as my guide had. 
The pulpit now stands in the Sunday-school room. 
He said that I had better step into it, for it was good 
to stand in the place where such a holy and coura- 
geous man had stood and spoken so boldly for the 
truth. I here saw another evidence of answer to the 
prayer, “Lord, give me Scotland,” for it seemed 
that he had the hearts of the people. I then went 
into the church, which was large and handsome, 
and had a beautiful new pulpit. 

I hurried to the cars, and we were soon on our 
way. We passed in full view of the Bannockburn 
battle-ground, where the forces of Edward II. of 
England were repulsed by Robert Bruce, 1314. We 
left the cars at Callander, and took the stage for 
Loch Katrine, ten miles distant. All wished to ride 
on the top to have a better view of the Highland 
scenery. Nine of us mounted to the top of the stage. 
We had gone but three miles when it began to rain. 
It poured down as it can in no place but at the Tros- 
sachs. Although on the top of the stage, my sight 
did not extend half way up the mountain. Two 
gentlemen held their umbrellas over me, and both 
dripped on me, literally soaking me, but I refused 
to go inside, choosing rather to endure the rain than 
lose the sight of the splendid scenery around me. 
The overhanging trees from the side of the precipice 
brushed our umbrellas as we passed, while the wind- 
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ing road seemed to enclose us ina dense forest, al- 
most excluding the sky from our view. When we 
arrived at the hotel at the Trossachs, a policeman 
got out of the stage, having been the only person 
inside, and said that he was much obliged to the 
passengers for devoting the whole stage to him. 
Most of the passengers concluded to spend the day 
in that place, but I thought best to go on. We were 
soon at Loch Katrine, and before we entered the 
steamer the rain was over and the fog had lifted. 
We had a good view of Fair Helen’s Isle as we passed, 
and soon saw in the distance the dark head of old 
Ben Lomond. This view gave us much joy, it being 
the first time in two weeks that he had divested him- 
self of clouds and condescended to show himself to 
visitors. As the omnibus was drawn off for the fall, 
which conveyed passengers the five miles from Loch 
Katrine to Loch Lomond, we took a hack to the 
latter place. While on our way we had another vio- 
lent raini-storm, but we enjoyed the sight of the small 
romantic lake we passed, and when we arrived at 
our stopping-place the sun again came out. While 
waiting for the boat we had time to visit the falls, 
over which a small stream comes leaping and foam- 
ing into the lake at that place. Here I met a gen- 
tleman and lady from Yorkshire, an acquaintance of 
my friends, who invited me to join their party and 
treated me with much attention. The boat had been 
up the lake on an excursion; consequently we found 
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many pleasant persons on board. Among them was 
a Glasgow gentleman, familiar with all the places we 
passed. He pointed out to us Rob Roy’s cave, the 
home of the MacGregors and the Colquhouns, and 
the defile that led to the seat of Wallace. 

While conversing with this gentleman, I was sur- 
prised to see standing before me Miss W., of Roches- 
ter. She landed with her brother, Prof. Ward, at 
Liverpool the day before, and while he went to the 
Giant’s Causeway, she came up to Glasgow, took 
that excursion to see the lake and expected to meet 
him in Edinburgh the following morning. She ex- 
pected to find me in London, and was much sur- 
prised to meet me on Loch Lomond. I excused my- 
self to my other company and went to the hotel 
where she was stopping. We spent a long evening 
in talking of friends at home and things abroad. 

The following morning we went out together to 
see the wonders of the city. Of course we went first 
to the cathedral, a splendid building of Gothic archi- 
tecture, commenced in 1100. We next went to the 
Acropolis. This cemetery is situated on a hill, hav- 
ing very little shade; there are some handsome 
tombs in the side of the hill. We visited the grave 
of Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. We spent most of the day 
visiting different localities. 

At five Miss W. left for Edinburgh, after which I 
went to the colleges in another part of the city. 
These are very spacious, and together with the 
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houses of the professors, present a front of 305 feet 
on High street, and 282 feet from east to west. The 
prospect from the college grounds is very imposing. 
I walked around the crescents and went into the 
park. Returning, I descended another way from 
the crescents and bethought myself I did not know 
what omnibus to take to my hotel, and in my confu- 
sion I could not remember even the name of the 
house where I stopped. I went to a policeman who 
kept his station at the monument below the cres- 
cents. After a little explanation, he put me into an 
omnibus, and I reached the hotel in safety, took my 
supper and left for Liverpool. 


CHAPTER XXE. 


INTENDED to visit the lakes on my re- 
turn, but the lateness of the season and the 
rainy weather determined me to pass by . 
them. During our ride in the night we 
passed extensive iron works; the blaze from the fur- 
naces gave us a brilliant light for miles, illuminating 
the cars as if they were lighted by gas. 

My friends at Birkenhead and Liverpool bid me 
welcome, as if I had been one of their own family re- 
turned from a long journey, and I felt very much at 
home. The /ersia, in which I had taken passage, 
was to leave in two weeks. I had some farewell 
visits to make, and many things to get ready for my 
journey. I made my purchases of things I wished 
to take home. Two days after I went to Wellington, 
in Shropshire, accompanied by Mrs. H and Mrs. 
F—, to say good-bye to their mother and other 
pleasant acquaintances I had formed there. That 
week there came on a storm of rain, accompanied by 
more snow than I saw afterward through the winter. 
It was thought I would have a very dangerous pas- 
(402) 
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sage home, and all began to urge me to remain until 
spring. We had then received news of Mr. B—— 
and family, and learned of the storm they encoun- 
tered and the injury done to the Persia. This took 
away some of my courage, but as I had paid my 
passage, I had no idea of remaining. The evening 
before we were to leave for Liverpool, there were a 
number of gentlemen and ladies present who all be- 
gan to urge me to stay, and said it was becoming 
quite a home to me, they would treat me as well as 
they had done so far, and there were many more 
things for me to see. 

One of the company present said to me, “‘ Would 
you stay if the Company would refund your passage- 
money ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “I would be willing to let the 
decision turn on that, but I should be unwilling to 
ask it.” 

“We have written,” they replied, “and shall. re- 
ceive a letter from them in the morning.” 

When I arose in the morning, the first thing I 
heard was, “ You are going to stay. The agent says 
if you wish to remain longer in England, they are 
happy to accommodate you. We are all to remain 
and have a visit planned for the day.” 

Accordingly we went to Shrewsbury, the old city 
about which I wrote before, made several visits and 
went to the museum of the Antiquarian Society, 
where, with other old things, we saw many coins, 
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some implements of war, bones of persons and ani- 
mals taken from an excavation then being made in 
that shire near the old Roman road leading from 
London across the island. Antiquarians suppose this 
place to have been the site of the ancient city of Uri- 
conium, built by the Romans, but whose situation 
historians have been unable to determine. They 
gave me a few relics, such as a piece of pottery, 
a queer shaped looking old nail, and a very large 
sound human tooth. We went through the beautiful 
avenue to the quarries; why so called I know not, 
for there was no stone to be seen. We stopped to 
see St. Charles’s Church, a neat edifice with a chime 
of ten bells and elegant stained-glass windows. We 
spent the afternoon with Mrs. C——, who gave me 
two large specimens of quartz crystal, which I 
brought home. She offered me the most elegant 
specimen I ever saw, but as it weighed some fifteen 
or twenty pounds, I was obliged to refuse it. 

The following day a party of us went to see the 
excavations. These were at Wroxeter, six or eight 
miles from Wellington. About ten rods from the 
old Roman road stood a wall about four feet thick, 
forty or fifty feet high, and three or four times as 
long. It was smooth like the wall of an elegant build- 
ing, and had stood there resisting the fury of the ele- 
ments and all the inquiries concerning its origin. 
For many years antiquaries had wished to lay open 
the ground around it, but the owners of the soil 
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would give them no permission. The year before I 
was there the Duke who owned the land had given 
five acres to the society for examination. In digging 
near this wall, they soon found evidence that it be- 
longed to a portion of a Roman bath. They had 
opened two rooms when I was there, and they al- 
lowed me to go down into them. Through one 
room ran a large dressed-stone sewer; in the other 
room which seemed to be the bath, had been found 
the skeletons of a few persons, with a large quantity 
of Roman coin and a large number of skeletons of 
wild beasts. They supposed the city must have been 
burnt by some invading army, and that these were 
some of the unfortunate beings who had secreted 
themselves and their treasures in this place. 

The workmen told me they were forbidden to let 
anything be carried away from the inside of the ex- 
cavation, but I would be allowed to pick up things 
on the ground above, which they threw out. When 
I went out I was just as well pleased, for I gathered 
up from the place where I stood the same pieces of 
the pavement and specimens of fine pottery, or Ro- 
man china, that I had attempted to. take below. 
Here I found the same kind of shell-cement which I 
have before described. It was almost impossible to 
break these Roman tiles. When I went out of the 
grounds carrying my specimens, the superintendent 
asked me where I found them. I told him that I 
picked them up from the dirt thrown out by the 
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men, that they were to carry to America, and he 
need not be afraid that the workmen would waste 
any more. He understood my meaning and said, 
“Very well, you are welcome to them.” 

From here we went to Wroxburgh Church, where 
we saw effigies of the daughter of Sir Francis New- 
port, and of Lord Bradford, which had lain there in 
their decorated attire more than three hundred years. 
I observed in this church that the pews where the 
nobility sat were surrounded by curtains drawn on 
a wire so high as to screen the occupants almost en- 
tirely from view. I thought there was truly a kind 
of greatness which was dependent on obscurity. We 
returned, having a rapid drive on the old Roman 
road which still remains the smoothest and best 
thoroughfare through England. 

Thursday, the principal market-day of the week, I 
went to see the show. I had read of scenes that had 
occurred on market-days in England, but had no 
idea that all kinds of goods were exposed in the open 
air. In an open area in the centre of this village was 
a large green on which on Thursday and Saturday 
all sorts of things were offered for sale. A few had 
temporary coverings erected for the day; but here 
might be seen all sorts of meat, fish and fowl, tin, 
crockery, glass, and china-ware, with dress-goods 
and laces, flowers, fruits and vegetables, as well as 
articles from the curiosity-shops. There is philoso- 
phy in all this exposure, which the English people 
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understand as well as we do that of auctions. Many 
persons purchase articles on market-days because 
they see them, that they would never inquire for in 
the shops, and many who don’t wish for anything 
walk up to the market to have a little chat with oth- 
ers who came as they did, without wishing to pur- 
chase, but go home laden with things which perhaps 
they give away as soon as they get home. I received 
so many gifts of this kind that I used to say to Mrs. 
a on market-morning, “What present shall I 
have to-day?” She would reply, “ You don’t deserve 
anything, if you won’t go with me,” but some of us 





were sure to have something before dinner. 

As sight-seeing was my business, and my friends 
desired to make every day interesting by showing 
me some new place, I visited many manufacturing 
establishments, which I never found time to do in my 
own country. We were invited one day to take tea 
in Colebrookdale, and to come early enough to go 
through the Electro-Bronze Iron Works. On our 
way we stopped at Horsehay to see the furnace 
where they make pig-iron. I soon told my company 
this was no place for a person partially blind, for 
whenever I endeavored to avoid the red-hot pigs as 
they swept around, I was in danger of stepping into 
the puddles which were numerous on the ground 
around me. I was amazed at the strength and en- 
durance of the workmen. 

At the gate of Colebrookdale we were met by Mr. 
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S , who conducted us through the romantic wind- 
ing ravine. We called first at the shops where the 
moulds and casts were made and saw the workmen 
moulding them. At another shop we saw them cast- 
ing, bronzing and electro-bronzing. Next we visited 
the show-rooms where were many beautiful bronzes ; 
some tall statues, some beautiful designs, both an- 
cient and modern, as well as mantles and jambs, with 
tables and other pieces of furniture. The only fault 
I could find in these latter was that they were more 
beautiful than the marble they were designed to 
imitate. 

The building of the Mechanics’ Association is a 
handsome structure, situated on one side of the ra- 
vine, and contains a hall for lectures, a library, a 
school of design where the workmen, male and fe- 
male, can study and receive instruction. Here I saw 
some fine specimens of drawing done by the em- 
ployees of the foundry. 

After passing through this building Mr. S. asked 
us if we were ready to go to Paradise. He said that 
we must be by this time prepared in body, if not in 
mind, for the rest and refreshments that place afford- 
ed. This was the name given to his home, which 
was situated on the same hill, a little way from the 
Atheneum. At the street we stepped over the stile, 
which was a low rustic fence with a step on each 
side. We ascended to the house, which was situ- 
ated on a hill terraced down to the street, and planted 
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with trees, shrubs and flowers. In the garden was 
an octagon building, intended as a smoking-room for 
guests. It was a very delightful piace, as a whole, 
and presented for once the novelty of a bachelor liv- 
ing in paradise. The inside of the house was in 
keeping with the surroundings. We were hospi- 
tably entertained by the sister and housekeeper of 
Mr. S——. 

When I returned to Liverpool, I called at the Cu- 
nard office to say that the letter was written without 
my knowledge, but that I was greatly obliged to 
them. They said that they were unaccustomed to 
refund money, but in this case they did it very cheer- 
fully. From there I went to Brown & Shipley’s and 
found my funds sufficient for the winter. I received 
as many congratulations for having decided to re- 
main through the winter, as though by so doing I 
was obliging others as well as myself. The same 
evening | met a lady who had a friend on board the 
Persia in her last outward trip, of which I before 
wrote. She said that for four days they despaired 
of being saved. 

The following week we had another severe storm, 
wind, hail and snow, during which there were many 
wrecks—I think a hundred and sixty from Liverpool, 
round the coast and in the Mediterranean sea. [ 
learned afterward that a young lady, a former pupil 
and friend of mine, was lost on her way from South- 
ampton to Paris during this terrible storm, the 
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steamer never having been heard from after they left 
Southampton. But the saddest wreck was that of the 
Royal Charter, on her way home from Australia, hav- 
ing four hundred and ninety persons on board. She 
went down in Menai Straits, where all but forty per- 
ished, finding their watery grave not more than ten 
yards from land, and almost in sight of their homes. 
As I heard from time to time of the dead bodies of 
the passengers being washed on shore, I felt that a 
merciful Providence had preserved me from taking 
my passage in such a perilous time. 

From this I divided my time for three or four 
weeks between my two homes at Birkenhead and 
Liverpool. Both of the families became very dear 
to me, the ladies treating me with sisterly affection ; 
and, indeed, I felt quite at home, accepting invita- 
tions out and attending lectures, all of which I en- 
joyed, for in all I saw the difference in the manners 
and customs of the two countries. On the Sabbath 
I attended church in different places and found de- 
voted ministers in different denominations. 

One Sabbath morning I went to the Blind Asylum, 
where the chapel is always crowded on account of 
the splendid music, all of which is performed by the 
inmates. The anthem that morning was truly grand; 
the services lasted two hours, only eighteen minutes 
of which was occupied by the sermon. This was 
very good, being taken almost entire from Butler’s 
Analogy. In closing, the minister remarked that 
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he should preach on the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Knowing this to be the next chapter to the one he 
had just preached, I concluded he was going through 
the volume consecutively, and as I was acquainted 
with it, I did not return in the evening. 

I attended a number of public lectures, and thought 
the people were full as easily satisfied as we were in 
America. I went to Hope Hall one evening to hear 
a lecture by Mr. Owen, an Episcopal clergyman of 
London, considered a very popular lecturer. His 
subject was the “ Affectations of the Old.” He spoke 
of the High Church and of Dr. Pusey, and in con- 
nection with the last, he quoted, “ Little Bopeep has 
lost her sheep.” He spoke vehemently against Dick- 
ens, and criticised Ruskin’s taste in his affected ven- 
eration for Turner, and also for some of the old 
school painters. When he sat down, Dr. Raffles, 
who was in the chair, offered a resolution to give the 
orator a vote of thanks for his inimitable lecture. 

About the middle of November, Mrs. T. sent for 
me to make another visit in Shropshire. I went, in- 
tending to give up sight-seeing for a while, and 
quietly amuse myself in her hospitable home. A 
few days showed me that my quiet was not be mon- 
otonous, for almost every day introduced me to new 
acquaintances and scenes of interest. 

I visited at Eton and two other places three or 
four miles distant from W——. These situations re- 
minded me of the plantations in the vicinity of Au- 
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gusta, Georgia, and I saw whence the Georgians 
brought their habits and tastes. Many of these gar- 
dens had rockeries in the centre, sometimes decor- 
ated with little statuettes and other ornaments. The 
walks were sometimes covered with bright sand, and 
others paved with sand-stone, bordered with laurel, 
holly, juniper, arbor vitze, and other different ever- 
greens. 

The following week I went with Mrs. T. about 
forty miles to Trentvale, in Staffordshire, to visit the 
family of Mr. M 
some time. This was in the vicinity of the Potter- 
ies, which I desired to see, and not far from the seat 
of the Duke of Sutherland. Mr. M was a retired 
merchant, and his wife, a sister of Mrs. T. They 
were a pleasant family, and most delightfully situ- 
ated at Hill House (the name of his place) which 
had fine grounds, a handsome porter’s lodge, and all 
the appendages of an elegant residence. 

It was a pleasant drive to Trentham, where the 
Duke of Sutherland resided. The park extended 
many miles, and I enjoyed its overhanging trees. 
The hall was a fine building, and on the lawn near 
the entrance of the wood were about seventy deer, 
from the frisking fawn to the large stag with his ex- 
tended antlers. The buildings of tenants, some of 
which were large and handsome, formed a neat vil- 
lage. The dog-kennels were not the least attractive 
part of it. The hounds had been out, and just as 





, who had invited us to spend 
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we were leaving returned from the chase, accompa- 
nied by their keepers, who were dressed in a uniform 
of red broadcloth handsomely trimmed, differing 
according to their station. I was told that the 
Duke’s income was 41,000, or five thousand dollars 
a day. He was considered benevolent, but I could 
not resist the thought that a little more might be 
transferred from local splendors to benefit the world 
at large. Since I was there both.the Duke and 
Duchess have passed away, and the Earl of Stafford 
has succeeded to the dukedom. 

During my visit at Hill House, I went over a num- 
ber of times to Stoke. We stopped at Hanley, and 
went to the market-place, where Jenny Lind sung to 
five or six thousand persons. Mr. Minton, the man- 
ufacturer of the Minton Tiles, resided in Stoke. He 
died a few months before I was there, but his sons 
carry on the business, supplying tiles, not only to 
England, but to America, France and Germany. 
We went through their manufactory and visited 
their show-rooms, which were truly elegant. The 
china-faced tiles, containing bouquets of brilliant 
flowers on a white ground, which empaneled the 
stairway and wall, were superb. Here were also 
mantles, jambs and tables of the same pattern and 
finish, and different kinds of vases of fine china and 
Parian, all manufactured at these works. We also 
went through a large manufactory of earthenware 
and china, and saw the mixing, moulding, covering, 
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painting, burning, glazing and burnishing of the dif- 
ferent kinds of ware. The figures of blue and brown 
that we formerly had on our steamboat and hotel 
ware, were stamped, and, consequently, very easily 
done, while those on the best china are carefully 
drawn and painted separately, by the best artists. 
The china in their show-rooms was of exquisite pat- 
terns and most brilliantly colored. There is very 
little white china used in England, this being mostly 
made for the American market. I observed some 
whole sets, of which no two pieces had the same de- 
sign upon them ; these were very expensive, some of 
the plates costing five dollars apiece. But the egg- 
shell china was the lightest and most expensive; I 
asked the price of one small cup or vase, and being 
told it was two guineas, I thought best to let it re- 
main. 

The potteries, including Longtown, extend nearly 
seven miles. I was told that in an area of six or 
eight miles, there were over fifty thousand workmen 
employed in the potteries and iron works. One gen- 
tleman told me that he manufactured entirely for 
Mr. P——,, of Boston, and another that he supplied 
Mr. B 

We visited Newcastle-under-Lime. For some time 
I was unable to find why it was so named. I had 
been to Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the northeast part of 
the kingdom, and saw that it was on the river Tyne, 
and why it was thus called. I saw that there were 





, of our own city. 
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coal-pits in both places, and why this had the appel- 
lation ‘“ under-Lime,” no one could tell me, and some 
laughed at my inquiries. I finally ascertained that 
the place was so named from being at the foot of a 
hill upon which there was formerly an old forest 
called the “‘ Lime,” or lime-tree forest. Between this 
place and Stoke, is the Hart Hill Church and school, 
built and endowed by Mr. Minton. The roofs of 
these buildings are covered with tile in the form of 
shells, and, being differently colored, presented a bril- 
liant appearance. The school-rooms were floored 
with tesselated tile handsomely figured; the walls and 
arches were ornamented with highly glazed tiles, on 
which were passages of Scripture and different mot- 
toes. 

On our way home we dined at Mr. D——’s, in 
Stoke. After dinner Mr. D—— took me to visit the 
coal mines, which were said to be the deepest in the 
kingdom. I saw them draw up coal through a shaft 
three hundred yards deep. They offered me to go 
down, .and said that they took a company of ladies 
down a few days before, and they would supply me 
with a dress to wear into the mines. Had my sight 
been good I might have accepted the offer. 

We then went to a mine owned by the Earl of 
Granville. They told me this descended nearly half 
a mile below the ground. The shaft was large 
enough to allow two gigs or cars to pass each other. 
A man stood in an engine-house near, and stopped 
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the engine at the moment the pointer on the dial- 
plate showed that the gig had reached the top. No 
one was allowed to enter this room but the engineer 
when the engine was in operation. The week before 
I was there, the gig was coming up with eighteen 
men in it; when it was near the top a man jumped 
into the window of the engine-room, attracting the 
attention of the engineer for a second. A sad second 
it was; the gig went over the upper shaft, turning 
all the men out. Some of them fell into the shaft; 
others were dashed to pieces on the smooth pave- 
ment around the entrance. Ten were instantly killed, 
four others had died when I was there. The engi- 
neer, it was feared, would become insane. He was 
unable to work, and the engine was stopped. 

One evening we went to Stoke to hear a popular 
lecture from one of the dissenting clergymen of 
Manchester. The first train having left him, we 
were entertained by speeches and singing until nine 
o'clock, at which time he arrived, and gave us a 
flowery sophomore production entitled ‘“ Sermons in 
Stones.” He spoke of Stone Henge and the ser- 
mons it contained ; of the large flat paving-stones of 
the Pilgrims; of Bunyan’s prison walls; of the pri- 
son of Paul and Silas, and said that a Wesleyan 
described them in the following language: “Said 
Silas to Paul, ‘ Hallelujah, brother Paul!’ ‘Amen!’ 
shouted Paul to Silas. Silas replied, ‘Let us sing one 
of John Wesley’s hymns.’”” He said also that he 
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asked a brother Baptist what kind of preaching took 
in America. ‘“ Oh,” he replied, “ we raise our voice 
to the highest pitch, and put it into them like a 
brick!” “ There,” said he, “isa sermon for you ‘in 
a brick.”’ After the lecture, being introduced to the 
gentleman, I told him I was nct much flattered by 
his description of American preaching. 

While staying at Hill House I received many in- 
vitations out. At one place, Mr. Kidd’s, I saw a 
portrait of the late Lord Palmerston. His name was 
Harry Temple; he was a connection of Mr. K. 

Here I commenced to read again some of the old 
British poets. I wished to read them when in the 
midst of the scenes of which they treated. I fre- 
quently found remarks in the preface of the first edi- 
tions, throwing light on the book which later editions 
did not contain. I enjoyed much reading an elegant 
edition of Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” in three vol- 
umes. I found the first edition of “Childe Harold,” 
with a preface apologizing for the language neces- 
sary to describe the licentious court of Charles IL, 
to which the hero belonged. In this library I also 
found the first edition of Combe’s “ Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque,” with illustrations. Ac- 
kerman, publisher of a poetical magazine in London, 
desired to illustrate it with colored plates. He en- 
gaged Rowlandson to furnish the designs, and re- 
quested Mr. Combe to write a poem. This he did, 
naming it “ Dr. Syntax in search of the Picturesque.” 

18* 
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I understood by the preface to this book, that the 
poet and the artist never consulted together or even 
saw each other, but as the designs were handed in 
from month to month, the poet managed his descrip- 
tion in such a way as to agree with the given illus- 
tration. It appears this was well received by the 
public at the time, which was the first part of this 
century. 

From Trentdale I returned to Wellington, where 
I remained nearly two months, every day of which 
was spent in hearing or seeing some new thing. 1 
took a Sabbath-school class in an Independent church. 
After about two weeks we had what they called “a 
tea,” for the children; this was an evening entertain- 
ment. All the children of the school were present, 
and were supplied with one kind of cake, or currant 
bread as it was called, and coffee. Almost every 
child came with a cup suspended by a cord or rib- 
bon around the neck. I assisted the teachers in serv- 
ing them, and saw that some of them ate very vora- 
ciously. I said that they would make themselves 
sick; they ate as if they had had no dinner. Two 
or three replied, “I have not eaten a mouthful to- 
day. Mother said we would have all we wanted to- 
night.” 

A week after this the teachers had a sociable in 
the same place. Most of the churches have a tea- 
room and a place for cooking connected with the 
church. We all sat at table, with a clergyman at the 
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head. After supper speeches were made referring 
to Sunday-school work. At length the clergyman 
asked me if I would not tell them something about 
my seminary. “Hear! hear!’ went round the table, 
which confused me somewhat. I told them I would 
say nothing about my seminary, but would tell them 
something of the way we conducted our Sabbath- 
school. I did so, and mentioned that all classes at- 
tended without distinction, that the children of our 
best families would bring in the poor and sit in the 
same class with them, and that many of our scholars 
remained in school either as pupils or teachers, until 
they were married, and sometimes after. I said that 
our best families could ill afford to spend their time 
in teaching the poor, and deprive their own children 
of Sabbath-school instruction. I was interrupted so 
many times with “ Hear! hear!” that I felt a little 
like a woman’s rights lecturer. Two or three spoke 
after me. At length one young man, who was very 
much engaged, said, “ Why can’t we do something 
of that kind in our school ?” 

“ You can,” I replied, “and commence next Sab- 
bath. Let the superintendent bring in his children, 
and the secretary his, and all the teachers take those 
of their own families of a suitable age to come, and 
the work will be done.” 

The next Sabbath the superintendent of the school 
came with his three children, the secretary with five, 
and there were many others of the better class, add- 
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ing nearly a fourth to our original number. English 
Christians throw their whole heart into their work, 
and generally when they know their duty, are ready 
to perform it. 

I endeavored to see English society in its differ- 
ent phases. I attended one wedding. The law, or 
custom, requires the marriage ceremony to be per- 
formed in the morning before twelve o’clock. The 
parties proceeded to the church in coaches, at each 
corner of the top of which were fastened streamers 
of blue and white ribbon. The heads of the horses 
were decorated in the same way, and the driver had 
long streamers of the same colors upon his hat. The 
service, including the registering of the names of 
the parties and of the witnesses, occupied about an 
hour. 

In riding one day I met a wedding party which 
presented a more imposing appearance. Each car- 
riage was drawn by four or six horses, with the driv- 
ers and postillions gaily attired. The horses and 
carriages were also trimmed in the usual manner. 

Funerals in England are differently conducted 
from those in America. The female rélatives do not 
goto the church. When a person dies ina house, 
the shutters are kept closed until after the funeral. 
Brothers and sisters residing in other places remove 
half of one of the window shutters. Mrs. T. while I 
was there lost a very dear sister residing in a neigh- 
boring town. As soon as the windows were thus 
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arranged, persons began to call and inquire who was 
dead, and express sympathy for the family. I had 
seen the lady a number of times, and loved her 
much. I told them I should go to the church. Two 
ladies, friends of hers, were very glad to accompany 
me. We were the only females in the church. There 
were eighteen gentlemen, including the mourners 
and bearers. Each of these wore black gloves, long 
streamers of crape on their hats, and a scarf of broad 
black silk nearly four yards long over one shoulder, 
and tied below the other arm; all'these were given 
by the family. Black gloves, mourning cards—in- 
tended to be framed—and a small sponge-cake, three 
or four inches long, called funeral-cake, were sent to 
all the relatives and intimate acquaintances. We 
went to the grave in the church-yard, and saw the 
coffin lowered to its last resting-place. This grave 
was a deep vault, each coffin being placed on the 
top of the last one who was buried. In this grave had 
already been interred the lady’s husband and two 
others of her family. The tomb-stone was placed 
horizontally over the grave. 

Rev. Rowland Hill preached sometimes in this 
church. Mrs. T. had often heard him, and told me 
many anecdotes concerning him. -I had read to me 
during the winter his “ Village Dialogues,” which 
were doubly interesting to me by being read in the 
midst of those who knew the author, and the place 
to which each fictitious name applied. 
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I went also to Madely, every place of which 
was hallowed by the labors of Rev. John Fletcher. 
I went to his grave; into the church and into the 
pulpit in which he preached; visited his house, went 
into the study where he wrote and prayed so much, 
and brought away some ivy which he planted under 
his window. I also looked into the school-room 
where Mrs. F. held her meetings and taught so 
many of the poor women of the neighborhood. She 
belonged to a noble family, and was greatly perse- 
cuted for her religion; but she persevered in her 
efforts to do good, and after she married the Swiss 
minister, I think the family, either on account of his 
talents, or his elegant appearance, became partially 
reconciled. I think she was the only lady who then 
attempted to give public instruction. This she did 
aside from her school. 

I had an invitation which I was very happy to ac- 
cept to spend a few days at Wappingshall. My 
friends here took me to visit Preston, and among 
other places we called at Preston Buildings. ‘These 
were large edifices on three sides of a quadrangle or 
parallelogram, built and endowed by Lord and Lady 
Bradford, as a home for ladies of the middle-class 


in society, who by some reverse of fortune had be-- 


come poor. They are not admitted until they are 
sixty years of age. Each one has a parlor and bed- 
room, and twenty-five pounds a year. Some of them 
kept a servant, and all were nursed when they were 
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sick. A school of about twenty children was also 
kept under Lady Bradford’s superintendence. The 
teacher invited me to spend the day in the school, 
and said that I should be pleased to call on Lady B., 
who lived not far from there. I found many pleas- 
ant ladies among them, and in some apartments the 
articles of furniture and other things were indicative 
of high position in society. In one room was a lady 
who had formerly kept a lace-store in London, who 
was repairing an old point-lace bertha for her lady- 
ship to wear to court, who had been ordered by Her 
Majesty to a levee the following week. This had 
been handed down as an heir-loom in the family for 
a hundred years, and its color showed its age. It 
cost originally eighty pounds. This woman said that 
Lady B. remarked when she brought it to her, that 
it was much worn, but she might line it, and it would 
do well enough to wear at court. 

I also accepted an invitation to visit in Birming- 
ham. I went with a sister of the gentleman to whose 
house we were invited, Mr. B., of Hartman’s Gothic 
and Stained-glass Factory. Mr. H., sent us a ticket 
of admission to his establishment, which would also 
ensure us admission to any factory in Birmingham. 
After passing through the Gothic factory, looking 
at the drawings and mouldings, we went into the 
stained-glass department, and saw the different pro- 
cesses of staining, baking and leading. There were 
two hundred men employed here, and I was sur- 
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prised to see that different parts of figures, and even 
the joints of the figures were painted on separate 
pieces of glass, and leaded together. This factory 
not only furnish Gothic and other pictures to the 
churches of England, but send much of their work 
to France and Italy. They also make a great pro- 
portion of the jewelry which the Pope gives as pres- 
ents to his cardinals and sends to bishops and de- 
voted servants of the church in other countries. Mr. 
Hartman sent a young man with us to the other fac- 
tories. He seemed very glad to go, and appeared dis- 
appointed when I omitted those that I had before seen. 

We went to Whitman’s brass factory. Besides 
gas-fixtures and other furniture, he manufactured 
brass bedsteads, which were of all prices, from fifty 
to a thousand and twelve hundred dollars. I saw 
one on which he received the premium at the fair, 
that he valued at fifteen hundred dollars. These 
were, indeed, very beautiful, all of lacquered brass. 
Some of the most expensive ones had high posts, 
with a deep embossed and filigree-work cornice 
around the top, but most of them were in the pre- 
vailing style of English bedsteads, canopied at the 
head. In answer to inquiries of them if they sold 
many of that kind, they said, “ Certainly,” they sent 
many of them to the tropical climates, and that they 
sometimes had orders for fifty at a time, and were 
then filling an order for one hundred to be sent to 
Canton. 
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I went then into Elkinson’s factory and a few oth- 
ers that I had before visited. There is no better 
way to gain a correct idea of the wealth of a coun- 
try, than to visit its manufacturing establishments. 

I spent two or three weeks more at Wellington, 
visiting and enjoying the society of the acquaint- 
ances I had made, and went from there to Bolton, 
about twelve miles from Manchester. I wished to 
see this place, both on account of its factories and 
that I might also see the places of historic interest 
in and around it; but I went at this time more par- 
ticularly to attend the series of meetings which the 
Rev. Charles G. Finney and his wife were then hold- 
ing there. I found him preaching every evening to 
an audience of some three thousand persons, with 
the strength and eloquence of his younger days. On 
the platform there would usually be from eight to 
twelve clergymen of different denominations, includ- 
ing those of the Church of England, all of whom oc- 
casionally assisted in the service. Mrs. F. also held 
a meeting every afternoon to instruct the females. 
This was intended mostly for the manufacturing 
families, but not confined to them; and when, before 
she left, the ladies issued tickets of admission toa 
supper to all those who had been to her meetings, it 
was found that over a thousand of that class had at- 
tended. After supper they presented Mrs. F. with a 
purse, to which most of the women had contributed. 
In England and Scotland when they make a dona- 
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tion to any public person, they are accustomed to 
fix a very low sum, and let persons exceed it as they 
please. In Scotland, when the large donation was 
given to Mrs. Stowe for schools among the colored 
people at the South, the sum was fixed at one penny 
apiece. In this case it was sixpence. The presen- 
tation was made by the wife of one of the clergymen, 
and when she said, “‘ We present to you,” more than 
seven hundred women arose, and stood till the ad- 
dress was finished. 

Bolton contains more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The new part of the town is handsome 
and well built, but the old part is close and quaint, 
and its large stone buildings are crowded with the 
poor inhabitants. In some places that I entered, the 
stone-floors were sanded in the centre, with a border 
made by drawing with chalk or light soap-stone on 
the dark stone. In this part of the town the Earl of 
Derby, an ancestor of the present earl, was executed 
after the battle of Worcester; the house is still stand- 
ing, and now occupied as a hotel, but the front win- 
dow, out of which he stepped on to the scaffold, is 
boarded up and painted black, giving a very singu- 
lar appearance to the house. I went in, and was 
shown an old painting of the scene sketched at the 
time ; also the cup in which he last drank, and the 
axe with which he was beheaded. 

In the town were many remembrances both of 
Cromwell and Whitefield. A gentleman asked me 
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one day to take his Bible-class. I did so, and after 
I was through, he told me that perhaps I would like 
to know that I had sat in the place where the pulpit 
of Whitefield had stood. The room did not appear 
ever to have been high enough for a pulpit. The 
_ last child that he baptized died when I was there, a 
deacon or elder in the same church. 

I spent about six weeks in Bolton; became ac- 
quainted with the families of four clergymen and 
about a dozen other families, all of whom did more 
than I could ask to make my stay pleasant. There 
are many manufactories in and near Bolton. From 
a hill, a mile out of the town, might be counted one 
thousand chimneys, from one to three hundred feet 
high, conveying smoke from engines connected with 
factories. The Marseilles Mill employed over a 
thousand workmen. Mr. B., the proprietor, invited 
me to see it. I was much interested in the drawing 
and cutting of the patterns. This is done by an in- 
strument something like the piano, with a key-board, 
which is played with the fingers, according to the 
figures or numbers. drawn on a paper which hangs 
before the performer. In another room I was shown 
the drawings for the different patterns of Marseilles 
used in England. 

“JT will now show you,” said the clerk, “ Brother 
Jonathan’s patterns.” 

“Don’t you use the same patterns for him as for 
John Bull?” 
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“Oh, no! they are so particular over there, that 
we have to make new patterns every year, and take 
a great deal of pains with them, or they won’t buy 
the goods.” 

“Tam an American,” I said. 

He looked confused for a. moment, and then re- 
plied, “I can’t help it, if you are. What I have said 
is true.” 

They made me some present, and said that most 
of their nice cloths were removed to their warerooms 
in Manchester. The wareroom or wholesale store 
there I afterward visited, and felt amply repaid. 

One day Mrs. B—— took me to ride, and we called 
to see Dean Church. In it Marsh, the martyr, 
preached. It is a handsome old structure, built in 
perpendicular English style. I do not know when 
it was built, but some of the tomb-stones dated back 
to 1600. A very old cypress, whose large trunk was 
surrounded by a wall, stood in this yard. 

In another church-yard in B., I saw on a tomb- 
stone the following inscription, which I copied on 
account of its historic interest, and to show the fash- 
ion of epitaphs of that age: 


** John Oaky, a servant of God, was born in London, in 1608, 
came into this town 1629, married Mary, daughter of James Cramp- 
ton, of Breightnest, 1635, with whom he lived comfortably twenty 
years, and begat four sons and six daughters, since then he lived sole 
till the day of his death. In his time were many great changes 
and terrible alterations; eighteen years civil war in England, besides. 
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many dreadful sea-fights. The crown or command of England 
changed eight times. Episcopacy laid aside fourteen years. Lon- 
don burned by the Papists and more stately built again ; Germany 
wasted three hundred miles; two hundred thousand murdered in 
Ireland by the Papists. This town thrice stormed, once taken and 
‘plundered. He went through many troubles and devious condi- 
tions ; found rest, joy and happiness only in holiness, the faith, fear 
and love of God in Jesus Christ. He died the 29 of April, and 
lieth here buried, a. p. 1684. Come, Lord Jesus, O, come quickly. 
Holiness is man’s happiness,” 


Turton Tower is situated about four miles fans 
Bolton. In the time of King John, Turton was held 
by Roger Fitz-Robert (De Holland), then became 
part of the property of Henry, the “good Duke of 
Lancaster.” Humphrey Chetham, a manufacturer, 
whose descendants still live here, purchased it for 
43000. Mrs. B 
the Tower. We first called at the church, where we 
saw a library, given by Mr. Chetham about 1650. 





knew the family and took me to 


This library was a curiosity, giving some idea of the 
cost of books and the care taken of them at that 
period. They were handsomely bound, and every 
book was secured by a brass chain, one end of which 
was fastened to the shelf and the other to the book. 
These chains were of different lengths, but each long 
enough to allow the book to be opened and le on 
the desk belonging to the book-case or cabinet. Mrs, 
K , of the Tower, invited us over it. The large 
drawing-room, or hall, on the second floor, was 
wainscotted with oak, leaving only room for medal- 
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lions, elegantly painted, between that and the ceiling. 
At one end was a large stained-glass window, whose 
reputed age I thought extended too far back. Ina 
closet that opened out of this room was a deep well, 
or hole, the bottom of which they said they had not 
found. It had always been there since they had 
known the house, and being in the centre they had 
no way to find the bottom; so they covered a flat 
stone over it and let it remain. I thought an Ameri- 
can would have contrived some way to have reached 
the bottom. In the stairway, or hall, stood an an- 
cient coffer, bound with iron and an heirloom of the 
house; tradition has always been busy over this old 
chest. At the opposite end of this hall, from the 
drawing-room, was another large room in which was 
an oak cabinet, presenting on the front boquets of 
elegantly carved flowers in bold relief. There was 
also a very superb bedstead, attached to the carved 
foot-board of which was a sofa-like seat, with elab- 
orately carved arms, which gave the bedstead a rich 
though singular appearance. This was said to have 
been a gift in early days from one of the princes of 
Italy. The room was hung with tapestry, in a good 
state of preservation, and was occupied by Crom- 
well when he stopped at and defended the Tower. 
Below the doors opening into the kitchen was said 
to be the first carving done in England, and I thought 
from its looks no one would doubt its being the first 
that the workman ever attempted. But in the front 
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hall was a magnificent piece of carving. It was the 
Last Supper carved in oak. The artist was seven 
years at work uponit. The only thing that reminded 
me of home in this tower was to find in one room, 
three very pretty young ladies reciting French to 
their governess. 

My friends were unwilling I should leave till I had 
visited Smithels, an ancient hall, two or three miles 
from Bolton, for centuries belonging to the Her- 
. berts, now owned and occupied by P. Ainsworth, 
Esq., M. P. A gentleman acquainted with the family 
took me there. We passed over the elegant grounds 
and went into the chapel which stood at one side of 
the court. Here Marsh, the martyr, was chaplain, 
and was confined in a dungeon in one part of the 
hall. Itis said that when he was taken for execution 
down these stone stairs, he stamped his foot on the 
floor at the bottom of the staircase, leaving an inden- 
tation in the stone, and said, “If my cause is right, 
this will remain.” After his execution the monks 
were so troubled with this mark that they ordered 
the stone to be taken out of the pavement; but after- 
ward, when the reformation went on, the chronicles 
say, a monk became disturbed in his conscience and 
brought back the stone and put it in its place. Mr. 
A. still retains it there. I saw it and many Protest- 
-ants believe in it. 

Mr. A. invited us into the hall, which is superb- 
ly finished and furnished. In every place I saw 
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something different, illustrative of early times; in 
the dining-room were secret doors, of which I had 
so often read. The walls, sideboard, chairs and ta- 
ble were black oak, finely carved; the wainscotting 
was so empanelled that no trace of a door could be 
detected in the room. Over the chimney-piece hung 
miniatures of all the kings and queens of England 
painted on ivory. I don’t know that this hall was built 
by the Herberts, but on the sides of an arch at one 
end of the room were different shields painted, con-_ 
taining the coats of arms of the Herbert family as far 
back as 1200. The table was set for dinner, but as 
its elegant furniture and plate were modern, I will 
not describe it. 

From there we rode to the Hall-in-the-Wood, 
about four miles from Bolton. It is situated on the 
brook Eagley, and was formerly a romantic place. 
Many trees have been felled, and the adyance given 
to manufacturing by the inventions of its occupant, 
has marred the beauty of its situation. It is built 
one part of stone and another of posts and plaster, 
variously carved and figured. In one of the front 
rooms is a kind of bay-window, so broad that I think 
eighteen persons could sit on the window-seat. The 
walls of the dining-room and kitchen are very high. 
In some of the apartments on this floor the windows 
have been closed to avoid the tax which at one time 
was laid upon glass, but in the room where Cromp- 
ton invented the mule, they remain large and hand- 
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some in their small leaded quarries. The second 
story 1s approached by a picturesque stair-case with 
baiusters of black oak, but the rooms here are de- 
prived, of one half of their windows to avoid the same 
tax. The third:story is almost entirely dark, and.“ is 
subdivided into numerous small rooms and corri- 
dors, so mysteriously intricate, and furnished with 
so many narrow stairs, passages and secret hiding- 
places, that it becomes a scene of perfect bewilder- 
ment to the visitor.” I was told that Crompton se- 
creted himself in this place when the workmen at- 
tempted to mob hin, believing that his invention 
would deprive them of work. Thus also almost every 
advance for the good of mankind has been resisted 
as an innovation. His mule then carried only six 
spindles—now a hundred and twenty. This I saw 
on our way home at: Mr. Eske’s cotton-mill. It was 
then spinning a thread, No. 120, from cotton which, 
I think, had passed through eight muffs before it 
came to the mule. Mr. E. showed us the process, 
from the raw cotton through. He opened the lid at 
“the picking machine, showing a bushel or two of 
seeds and dirt. 

“ This is the stuff we purchase of you for pure cot- 
ton,” said he. 

“We don’t raise cotton at the North,” was my 
answer. 

This mill employed nine hundred operatives, and 
had.an elegant engine of forty-five horse power. 
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There were no children employed in the factories 
that I visited while in England. 

During the spring I was frequently invited to Man- 
chester, where I also enjoyed my visiting and was 
politely entertained. My friends wished me to see 
the Exchange, where they said there was more busi- 
ness done in a given time than in half the world be- 
sides. This seemed to me extravagant; but when I 
sat an hour or two in the gallery and looked down 
on more than three thousand men below, of different 
nations, all standing, each with a little blank-book in 
his hand, quietly dotting down some agreement, and 
saw how quickly each man gave place to another, 
and when I was told that these few words conveyed 
ship-loads of tea, cotton, sugar, crockery, hardware, 
etc., millions of yards of cotton, linen and silk fab- 
rics, I was ready to believe that there was some truth 
in the statement. 

The wholesale stores, or warehouses, as they are 
called here, seemed to me surprisingly large. I went 
into one belonging to Sir James Watts. It occupied 
a block six stories high. The lower floor was used 
for carpets. There was a winding stair-case in the 
centre of the room, and as I ascended it I found my- 
self at each landing in a different wareroom, until 
I arrived at the sixth story, one side of which was 
devoted to laces and ribbons and the other to trim- 
mings. I think the third or fourth was devoted to 
silks. 
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The cathedral was a large and handsome building, 
with an elegantly finished choir, a number of chapels 
and chantries, and contained a considerable number 
of monuments. This edifice was built in the time 
of Henry VI. In 1847, when Manchester became a 
bishoprick, and consequently a city, this church was 
repaired at the expense of one hundred thousand 
dollars and elevated to a cathedral. 

The Blue-coat Hospital Free School educates 
eighty boys. This property was purchased in com- 
pliance with the will of Sir Humphrey Chetham for 
this purpose.. He gave twenty-five thousand vol- 
umes for its library with funds for increasing it. The 
part of the building containing the library is very 
old; the cases and walls are carved oak. The coat- 
of-arms over the fire-place is emblazoned by a pile 
of books and parchments in the centre, surmounted 
by a pair of large gilded bellows; on one side a 
heron, on the other a cock. | 

The dissenters are numerous in Manchester and 
have many chapels. The Free-trade Hall is used for 
preaching on the Sabbath and will seat six thousand 
persons. 

The Free Library is a handsome and massive build- 
ing, built by Robert Dale Owen for the Communists, 
and purchased of him when he left England. It has 
two divisions, a free library reading department, 
which is frequented by about five hundred persons 
daily ; and a lending department, visited by an av- 
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erage of three hundred. The latter is supported by 
a tax of one half-penny a volume on thé borrower. 
It has also a department of- maps and charts, anda 
phrenological museum containing a large number of 
skulls. Some were of men whose characters were 
known to be good, but with traits decidedly predom- 
inant; others whose characters when living were 
known to be detestable ; some, of the worst murder- 
ers—a number of whom were executed for murder- 
ing their own children. The shapes of all these heads, 
with one exception, conformed to the theories of the 
science; that one it was thought was unjustly exe- 
cuted, having been condemned on circumstantial 
evidence. 

The chief librarian, whose brother was a friend of 
mine, laid me under great obligations by showing me 
the notable books. He also contrasted many works 
printed in our country with theirs; said they had had 
many presents from our government, and they felt 
ashamed that they had nothing as handsome to re- 
turn; spoke of the inferiority in appearance of their 
Blue Books to our State papers; and ended by say- | 
ing that our national and free schools were greatly 
in advance of theirs, but he thought that they devel- 
oped the physical system better than we. 

Mrs. T——, whom I was then visiting, was desir- 
ous to show me everything about Manchester that 
she thought would interest me; introduced me to 
some clergymen and other persons, and showed me 
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works I had not seen and the residences of Manches- 
ter authors. Mrs. Gaskell, the author of the Life of 
Charlotte Bronté and Mary Barton, resides here; 
the latter work is a very perfect illustration of Man- 





chester life at one period. Mrs. T attempted one 
day to show me the birth-place of De Quincey in 
another part of the city. This was Green Hay’s 
Hall in a street or lane of the same name. After ar- 
riving at the place, we were disappointed by finding 
that the Hall had been taken down and two terraces 
of brick buildings erected on the place where it 
_ stood. 

I returned to Bolton, where I remained only a few 
days. During this time all were much interested in 
viewing a painting executed by an artist in Notting- 
ham, of Cromwell refusing the crown of England 
when it was offered him the 11th April, 1657. Many 
were subscribing from twenty to fifty guineas for 
proof engravings of it. This gave rise to many lec- 
tures on Cromwell and his times, and I frequently 
heard persons say that England was indebted to 
Cromwell for the freedom she then enjoyed. I pre- 
sume the engravings are now sold in this country, 
but I have not seen them. This beautiful painting 
represented Cromwell in the centre; on the left John 
Milton, his Latin secretary; Sir Richard Onslow 
searching for texts of Scripture to prove that kings 
reign by divine authority ; Sir Thomas Widdington, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, with his hand on 
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the arm of the Earl of Treadwell, a royalist, restrain- 
ing him; Lords Burghill and Ludlow, and Generals 
Montague, Pride, and James who made Cromwell 
much trouble; on the right, the Lord Chancellor, 
Sir John Glynn; Chief Justice St. John; old Len- 
thall, Master of the Rolls; Whitlock, Foune, and last, 
full of jealousy, General Disbrow, Cromwell’s broth- 
er-in-law. 
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®|}ROM Bolton I returned to Liverpool, being 
invited to spend a few weeks there before 
I returned to America. The time passed 
both rapidly and pleasantly here. These 
being the first acquaintances I formed after landing in 
England had kept up a correspondence with me 
during the year, and returning to them at this time 





seemed like going to my own home. 

During the month of May missionary meetings are 
held throughout England, and collections taken to 
support the Gospel in foreign fields; at these meet- 
ings some nobleman is generally found in the chair, 
and the best ministers engaged to preach. I attended 
many of these and heard very good preachers; 
among these was Dr. McNeal, whose zeal and elo- 
quence is unsurpassed. 

I wished much to see Ireland before I returned, 
and although disappointed in my company, I crossed 
over to Belfast, with two or three letters, which I 
did not present. I stopped at the Imperial, and the 
first time I went into the street met a lady whom I 
had met in London the year before, and who had 
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given me a very pressing invitation to visit her but 
whose residence I had mistaken, supposing that she 
lived in Dublin. This lady invited me to her house, 
and took me to visit the poplin and linen warehouses, 
as well as to other places worthy of notice. Belfast 
is a pretty town. The upper parts of it appeared 
new and handsomely built. The people seemed more 
like Americans than any I had seen. I met no ladies 
who appeared better or were more genteel than those 
of the upper classes in Ireland. At my friend’s house 
I was introduced to a daughter of Prof. Craik of the 
Queen’s College at Belfast. The ladies went with 
me to the college, where I was introduced to Prof. 
Porter, the author of ‘‘ Bashan and her Giant Cities.” 
Prof. P. had just returned from a residence of five 
years in Damascus, where he had gathered many 
specimens illustrating the natural history of the 
country, as well as the manners and customs both 
in earlier and later times. He invited me into the 
museum, with permission to study the curiosities as 
long as I pleased. 

From there we called on the Rev. Dr. Edgar, who 
had visited America, and was in our city after I left. 
He received me very cordially, invited me to stop 
with them while I was in the city, and said he would 
not be satisfied with a visit of less than a week. I 
told him that I could not remain there more than 
half an hour, for I was going with the ladies to the 
“Giant’s Ring.” 
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“Oh, let these ladies go their way,” he replied, 
“and I will take you there !” 

He said that I must stop while he showed me Miss 
Stuart’s photograph ; that he was delighted with his 
visit at her father’s, and was much pleased with all 
parts of America which he visited; it was a good 
land, and he hoped he should see it again some time. 
But his wishes were not realized; he found his home 
in a better land in a few months after that time. 

We went to the “Giant’s Ring,” about two miles 
out of Belfast. It is a flat surface surrounded by a 
wall one mile in circumference, probably fifteen feet 
high, perpendicular on the outside, with turf on the 
‘inside, sloping so much that persons could in some 
places go to the top without much difficulty. On 
this declivity I gathered some of that species of run- 
ning clover called the shamrock. , In the centre of 
the ring isa kind of altar, formed of three upright . 
stones, with a very large irregular one at the top, all 
unhewn. The .top stone laid on the tops of its pil- 
lars in such a manner, that it could be rocked to and 
fro by the hand. It is not known when, by whom, or 
for what purpose this was built. The ground had 
for some time been given up for tillage, which de- 
faced it somewhat. <A few years since some noble- 
men made a handsome gateway and left it by will, 
with an inscription over the gate to the effect that 
the ring was never again to be cultivated, but pre- 
served through all future ages as a memorial of the 
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past, and funds were left for guarding and taking 
care of it. 

The lady of whom I have spoken was intending to 
accompany me to the Giant’s Causeway, but the 
morning we were ready to leave an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance prevented her from going. I was much 
disappointed, as I could find no other company. 
While I was endeavoring to reconcile myself, Mr. 
Coats, from the United States, who had just returned 
from visiting the causeway, came in to the Imperial. 
Being told that there was an American lady in the 
parlor, he came up to see me. He said it was per- 
fectly safe for me to go alone, and gave me suitable 
directions. 

In passing through Antrim, I saw the round tow- 
er. I should think it was a hundred feet high, with 
openings at the top, which might have been used as 
lookouts, or for beacon lights. It was smooth on the 
inside. I was told that there were a number of these 
towers in Ireland, and antiquaries could not deter- 
mine when or for what purpose they were built, as 
they stood in the valleys and far from the sea. 

My ride over the country was delightful. The 
bright green of the grass and foliage was more bril- 
liant than I had ever imagined; it appeared like an 
emérald highly polished. When I arrived at Port 
Rush no omnibus met us at the train, and I found, to 
my annoyance, that it had that morning stopped run- 
ning for the season. I engaged a young man to take 
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me the seven miles in a private conveyance. When 
he came for me, he said that he had procured the 
handsomest jaunting-car in the place, and a new one 
that had never been used. This was an open vehicle 
with a high box for the driver, and a seat on each 
side for two or more passengers, who were obliged 
to sit with their backs to each other and their feet 
hanging over while they rode sideways. This man 
entertained me with legends of giants and other won- 
derful stories relating to the caves and ruins we 
passed on our way. The driver had been sitting on 
the side to balance the vehicle, but when we took on 
our guide, he was able to return to his place. We 
reached the hotel, having in our train a number of 
beggars, who were attracted either by the new vehi- 
cle with its brilliant decorations of red and yellow 
stripes, or the novelty of.a lady coming to the cause- 
way without company, I know not which. But I 
soon found that the waiters at the hotel, as well as 
the beggars in the street, thought I had plenty of 
money, and expected to share it with me. 

I thought of looking only at the top of the cause- 
way. It covers many acres, and is composed of tall 
columns, mostly of a pentagonal form, standing close 
together, and rising from two to four hundred feet 
above the water. These columns appear not to be 
composed of one continuous length, but to be at dif- 
ferent distances articulated into each other. When 
separated, the top of the lower one is always concave 
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and the bottom of the upper one convex, exactly fitting 
into it, so as to produce a smooth exterior. In walk- 
ing over the top of this, I observed that most of the 
columns were five-sided, but about the centre of the 
area was a large one with seven distinct sides; this 
they named the keystone. The tops were all con- 
cave, sinking in the centre two or three inches. 
Many of these contained water, and were the home 
of two or three different species of small mollusca. 
The columns though distinct, fitted so closely to- 
gether that there were few places where anything 
could be thrust between them. I said that I had no 
idea of going on to the water to look at the cave, 
but my courage increased with the excitement. 
They sent four strong sailors to me to be engaged 
for rowing the boat, who, after receiving their pay 
and seeing me safely in, shoved off the boat with but 
two except the guide in it, this being all that was 
really necessary. I could not well afford to risk 
making them angry by noticing their deception until 
I was again on shore; I then endeavored to do my 
duty to them. They rowed me over the dark water, 
fifteen fathoms deep. When we came in front of the 
small cave I had not courage to enter, but when we 
reached the large one with its arch ninety feet above 
the water, I could not resist the temptation to go in. 
The tide was low; the inside of the arch was coated 
up to high-water mark with rust, indicating iron in 
the composition of the rocks. The guide amused 
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me by speaking to the giant, and introducing me to 
him, and by knocking on the sides of the boat. The 
echo was like thunder, reverberating until the sound 
was lost in the distance. We returned, and reached 
the shore on the opposite side of the causeway, hav- 
ing been over two miles on the ocean. 

I returned to Port Rush, where I spent the night. 
Here I saw a monument to the memory of Adam 
Clarke, the commentator. 

On my return to Belfast, I met in the cars two 
Episcopal clergymen, who were missionating in Ire- 
land. They commenced conversation by speaking 
of the revival which had occurred there the winter 
before, and asked me if I had heard anything about 
it. I told them that having spent the winter in Eng- 
land, I had heard much of it, but was fearful that 
a work accompanied by so much excitement as that, 
and where people had so'suddenly lost their strength 
and consciousness, could: not be lasting. One of 
them, said that excitement’was not a proper term to 
apply to it; the meetings were awfully solemn, and 
that persons thus affected were not nervous persons, 
but those the least susceptible:to excitement. Scotch 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians were affected toa 
greater extent than any other persons. He said, 
farther, that the revival had been a. ae blessing to 
that part of Ireland. | | 

Soon after this talk a Baptist gentleman came into 
our compartment, and the: same subject was contin- 
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ued. He said that no one among them was able to 
account for the manner people were affected during 
the winter. They could only attribute it to the per- 
mission or the direct power of God. He said there 
was one instance in their village which, while it was 
very afflictive, was a means of great good. A gen- 
tleman of considerable character, I think a lawyer, 
had frequently spoken against these manifestations, 
and said he never intended to be seen at the meet- 
ings; but if he did go, and should be stricken down 
in that way, he hoped his consciousness would never 
return, for he should rather die than again appear in 
society after having made such an exhibition of him- 
self. A few weeks after he was in one of the meet- 
ings. He had been there but a short time when he 
fell senseless ; he was taken out and all efforts possi- 
ble made to revive him, but he was dead. A careful 
post-mortem examination revealed no cause of death, 
and one of the infidel physicians present was so 
affected by it, that he renounced his skepticism and 
became a Christian. 

After I returned to Belfast I accepted an invita- 
tion from Miss C. to visit with her friend at her home 
in Hollywood, where her father, Prof. Craig, resided. 
I found this a delightful family, consisting of the 
father and two daughters, the mother being dead. 

Prof. Craig is an Englishman, and an accomplished 
gentleman. He has written the “ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ and some other works. ° 
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A severe cold, which settled on my lungs, pre- 
vented my intended visit to Dublin. I left Ireland 
much gratified with the attentions shown me, and 
, the principal 





under many obligations to Miss 
of the ladies’ school in Belfast. 

I made another short visit to Shropshire, during 
which time I went to Hawkstone, for the purpose of 
visiting the elegant grounds of Lord Hill, also to see 
the birth-place of Rev. Rowland Hill, his uncle. On 
first entering the park we find a considerable village 
with a church. In one of these houses Rowland Hill 
was born, and here Sir Robert Hill died just before 
I was there. We rode for a mile through a hand- 
somely kept park before we entered the romantic 
part of the grounds. These, by a combination of 
natural and artificial advantages, were made to re- 
present different countries and modes of life. In one 
part were very extensive farming grounds, contain- 
ing 5,000 acres under cultivation, in another a large 
menagerie containing different animals. One side 
hill I suppose was devoted to rabbits, for I saw nearly 
a hundred of these little white creatures run across 
the road before us, and enter their burrows for safety. 
One part of the grounds, called Switzerland, was a 
very romantic place. It had a narrow, deep ravine 
or gulf, bordered by high rocks, and crossed by a 
narrow bridge. At the end of this ravine was a 
cave, which pretended to be the home of a hermit. 
At the entrance our guide left us, and went round 
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and opened the door from the inside. In the dim 
distance sat a man behind a table with a skull and 
other objects before him, which he was contemplat- 
ing. He spoke to us, and in answer to inquiries, 
said that he had lived over fifty years in the place ; 
that he was there before the present lady came there, 
and told many things with regard to the place, all 
of which. were true. I asked him what he was do- 
ing with that skull. He said that his dear wife de- 
parted about fifteen years before, and that he com- 
forted himself by keeping her skull always near him. 
I told him that very few husbands showed such affec- 
tion for a dead wife. He repeated Latin, and talked 
of the shortness and vanity of human life. I talked 
to him of the wickedness of being a recluse, but 
could not in any way detect any imposition. After- 
ward when our guide, who had lived in the place 
more than fifty years, was explaining to.us, I detected 
some intonation of the voice that I had heard at the 
door of. the cave, and what I supposed to be the 
truth rushed upon me, that the old man, the old her- 
mit who sat at the table was only a manikin, and that 
our guide was a ventriloquist. I questioned the wait- 
er and the landlord of the hotel in the park where 
we dined, but could get no explanation. 

The guide led us through a dark corridor under 
ground, and opening a door suddenly ushered us 
into a large room or cave with a vaulted roof im- 
bedded with different colored pearl shells and ele- 
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gant minerals or polished stones, on which the light 
was streaming through an opening or window of 
stained-glass. This seemed like being suddenly trans- 
ported to a place described in eastern story. 

The hall in which Lord Hill resided was situated 
in another part of the grounds. It was built on three 
sides of a parallelogram, the front opening at the 
end. One side was occupied as dining-hall and 
servants’-room ; the other by the museum, the par- 
lors, which were very elegantly furnished, the library, 
and lastly, the chapel. 

I had heard so much of the elegant finish of this 
chapel, that I was very desirous to see it. It was 
free on Sabbath for any one to attend service, but 
was not open to visitors during the week. The gen- 
tleman and lady who were with me, were also very 
anxious to enter it, and learning from the guide that 
Lady Hill was at home, I sent him to her saying, 
that I had heard of the chapel in America, and 
wished to see it. Receiving permission, I went to 
the door, which was opened by a woman handsomely 
dressed in silk and point-lace, whom I found to be 
the housekeeper. The chapel was indeed elegant. 
The pillars were carved and highly ornamented ; 
the vaulted ceiling over the chancel was the color 
of the sky, studded with stars. The family sat in 
the gallery at the opposite end of the chapel, entered 
from the library, where also persons can sit and both 
hear and see the preacher. 
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‘The housekeeper took me into the library. In 
one end of the room was a case of curiosities and 
family relics, where I observed a heavy silver stirrup 
and spurs used by one of the name, who was first 
Lord Mayor of London. Ona table in the middle 
of the room was a pair of stag’s-horns, from the ant- 
lers of which were suspended a large number of gold 
and silver medals received by Lord Hill from agri- 
cultural and other societies. This was an uncom- 
mon and beautiful ornament. 

The housekeeper asked me if I would like to pass 
through the house. After going through the par- 
lors, we came to a large room in which were stuffed 
animals of different descriptions. The chairs were 
made of stag’s-horns, and covered in the same man- 
ner as the sofas and ottomans, with skins of different 
animals from the menagerie, dressed with the hair 
on. Some of these were very beautiful. 

After passing through other rooms, we’ entered 
the dining-room. This was in keeping with the rest 
of the house. Near the ceiling were many paint- 
ings, and the other end of the room opposite the 
windows was covered with mirrors, concealed at 
pleasure by folding-doors. We passed through the 
large hall and out of the front-door into the court. 
In leaving the park we saw Lady Hill going for a 
drive with her beautiful white ponies. 

Before I left W., we drove one day to the estate 
of the Earl of Stafford, since Duke of Sutherland. 
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These grounds were very fine. The dairy-house, 
situated in a cluster of evergreens, and having 
spring-rooms attached, was of much interest. The 
enormous white carthen-pans and tubs were objects 
of much curiosity. We passed through the green- 
houses and extensive gardens. On the terraces 
where they were rolling the grass, I observed that 
the horse which was hitched to the roller had on 
his feet thick leather shoes, to prevent injury to the 
turf. In returning we passed through the extensive 
park where the pheasants are kept. These splendid 
birds would run across the road before us showing 
their tails and long brillant plumage to great advan- 
tage. While the Duke, his father, filled the park with 
deer, the Earl raised pheasants, and in October and 
November the court and other persons are invited to 
hunt in the grounds. We saw the game-keeper at a 
little distance from the road, left our carriage and 
went to the place where he was feeding the young 
pheasants. These were mostly hatched under hens 
and kept in coops until they could fly, when of their 
own accord they left their foster-mother to join the 
other pheasants among the trees. It was very amus- 
ing to see these little pheasants. When we ap- 
proached the coop every one would leave the hen, 
run out and stick its head under a leaf or little bush 
for safety. I went to half a dozen of the coops, and 
every one went through the same manceuvre, show- 
ing that, although educated or brooded and fed by 
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the hen, they were true to the instincts of their na- _ 


ture. The game-keeper told me there were seven > 
hundred in that place. 
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HE time at length arrived for me to leave 
England, where I had enjoyed so much ~ 
and ‘made so.many acquaintances that I 


le 


friends accompanied me to the Fersta and saw me 





loved. .[ again procured my ticket. Some 


fairly out at sea; being able to return on the tug 
that took the mail out to the ship. When entering 
the boat, my lonely feelings were somewhat relieved 
by hearing some of the waiters say, “Oh, there 
is Miss A.; I am glad she is going home with 
us. 2 

Although Capt. Judkins had promised me good 
care on my return, still it was pleasant to know that 
I should be waited on:by the same persons again ; 
and I soon had need of their care, for the same night 
I was taken suddenly with a kind of diphtheria, or 
the croup, as the physician on board called it, and 
my efforts to breathe introduced me to all the per- 
sons on that side of the ship. The physician kept 
me in my state-room for six days. I had every atten- 
tion both night and day, that I could have had at 
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home. A number of ladies called on me, causing 
the time to pass more rapidly. Among these was 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, who was on her way home 
from Rome. I found her a very intelligent and 
agreeable lady. 

Before reaching the Banks, we came in the vicin- 
ity of an iceberg. This we knew by the excessive 
cold we experienced and the number of whales that 
were seen around the ship. At one time I counted 
twenty in sight, some quite small. One day on deck 
I heard one sailor say to another, “ We are in the 
vicinity of that large iceberg we saw when we were 
going over. I thought it would be gone south or 
melted away before our return. I hope we shall see 
the plaguey thing, and not run against it.” They 
did not know that I heard these remarks, and the 
hearing them did not increase my courage. The 
next day we saw it sailing in its majesty about eighty 
feet above the water. We passed it nearly half a 
mile north, and arrived at New York on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of July, where we found a climate 
very different from that in the vicinity of the 
berg. 

The day before landing we celebrated both Ameri- 
can Independence and the twenty-first anniversary 
of the Cunard line of steamers, on which Capt. Jud- 
kins had been from the beginning, without losing a 
hand either from casualty or sickness, or having the 
death of a passenger. The captain gave an elegant 
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dinner, at which speeches were made and toasts pro- 
posed by all parties. 

Arriving at New York, friends met me at the 
wharf. I received their welcome with gratitude 
that all had been mercifully preserved during our 
separation. 

After reaching home and looking around my own 
city, the contrast between the countries appeared to 
me the same that is seen in the life of a person; 
England, like an old and wealthy man, quietly sit- 
ting in the enjoyment of every advantage that either 
riches or science can give; while we, like a youth in 
the buoyancy of his hopes and anticipations, were 
rejoicing in the labor and strength we were ex- 
pending. 

I continued in the seminary for three years after 
my return, when my failing sight compelled me to 
relinquish the employment I so much loved, and 
retire from the school. As my Recollections might 
be considered imperfect by those who know me, I 
will recollect that three years after, I was married, 
and that my husband has kindly written these Recol- 
lections from my own dictation, without my being 
able to discern either a word or letter of its con- 
tents. 


THE END. 
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